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THE  FIRST  INSTALLMENT 


High  Mass  was  finished  at  Larmon,  and  the  organist 
played  a  solemn  march  as  the  good  country-folk  and  fish¬ 
ermen  moved  slowly  out  of  the  church.  The  strong  sun¬ 
light  dazzled  their  eyes;  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea  was  in 
the  air.  Not  far  away  the  great  blue  waves  danced  and 
splashed  merrily  in  the  wind  and  sunlight.  Some  of  the 
people  paused  to  look  out  on  the  restless  heaving  sea; 
others  left  rather  hurriedly.  There  was  great  confusion. 
Little  boys  and  girls  were  darting  here  and  there  among 
the  backing,  stamping  horses,  and  everywhere  there  were 
sounds  of  pleasant  laughter  and  of  turning  wagons. 

Martin  Elkin  saw  that  his  wife  and  daughter  were 
comfortably  seated  in  the  wagon ;  then,  as  they  drove  off, 
he  went  to  the  door  of  the  sacristy  and  stood  waiting. 
Father  Kerr  had  sent  for  him. 

The  old  man  felt  somewhat  nervous  on  being  thus  sum¬ 
moned;  so  many  distressing  things  had  befallen  him 
during  the  past  few  years  that  he  now  regarded  all  such 
calls  as  foreboding  trouble.  He  hoped  his  son  Charlie 
was  well  at  the  Seminary.  Perhaps  —  but  he  shook  his 
head  by  way  of  dispelling  the  fear  and  closed  his  jaws 
firmly. 

A  quick  step  sounded;  then  the  priest  came  out 
through  the  door.  He  was  a  young  man  with  a  bright, 
friendly  face,  a  kind  smile  shadowing  the  eyes.  He  shook 
the  hand  of  the  older  man  warmly,  then  opened  his 
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breviary  and  took  out  a  folded  paper,  smiling  away  the 
old  man’s  fears  as  he  slipped  the  book  under  his  arm  in 
order  to  read  the  telegram  more  easily. 

Never  had  such  good  news  come  to  the  old  father. 
The  telegram  was  from  the  Bishop,  and  it  read  thus : 
“Prepare  for  ordination  of  Charles  Elkin  within  the 
month.  ’  ’  The  old  man  bowed  his  head,  and  said  nothing. 
The  priest  gave  him  the  telegram  and  then  passed  on  to 
the  presbytery.  Old  Martin  gazed  after  him,  the  yellow 
paper  fluttering  in  his  trembling  hand.  Then  he  went 
back  into  the  church  and  knelt  down  before  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  in  tearful  gratitude.  The  past  few  years,  with 
their  burden  of  trials  and  failures,  had  stooped  his 
shoulders,  but  they  had  brought  his  heart  very  near  to 
God. 

He  left  the  church  and  walked,  hat  in  hand,  towards 
home.  His  head  felt  a  little  dazed,  for  it  was  a  long  time 
since  he  had  received  good  news.  The  great  February 
thaw  of  four  years  before  had  spoiled  tons  and  tons  of 
fish  which  he  had  bought  to  ship,  depending  on  the  usual 
cold  weather  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  disappointments  and  failures. 
Before  this  he  had  lived  in  comfort ;  but  ever  since,  it  had 
been  very  hard  to  keep  the  lad  in  the  Seminary.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  managed  to  pay  for  his  education,  though 
as  a  result  many  frugal  meals  were  eaten  in  the  little 
house  by  the  sea.  And  often  in  the  long  winter  evenings, 
when  father  and  mother  and  daughter  sat  before  the 
fire  in  the  little  sitting-room,  the  lamp  turned  low  to  save 
the  oil,  they  talked  of  still  greater  sacrifices  they  might 
make  in  order  that  Charlie  might  have  the  books  he 
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needed  to  complete  his  course.  And,  away  in  the  Convent 
of  the  Ursulines,  Mary,  known  as  Sister  St.  Francis, 
passed  many  a  silent  vigil  under  the  Sanctuary  lamp 
praying  to  God  to  help  her  parents,  so  that  her  brother 
might  finish  his  course. 

In  vacation  time  when  the  lad  was  home,  many  little 
strategies  were  used  to  hide  their  poverty  from  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  learn  what  great  sacrifices  they 
were  obliged  to  make  for  him.  They  succeeded  fairly 
well ;  though  he  guessed  things  were  not  so  prosperous 
as  they  seemed.  And  often  when  he  was  back  again  at  the 
Seminary,  and  when  the  wind  blew  about  the  great 
solid  walls  of  stone,  he  would  think  of  the  three  in  the 
little  white  house  which  trembled  under  the  force  of  the 
roaring  winds  from  the  stormy  sea;  and  he  would  con¬ 
sole  himself  by  the  thought  that  it  would  not  be  long 
till  he  would  be  able  to  help  them  a  little  at  home.  And 
when  he  would  write  to  his  father,  telling  him  of  his 
hopes,  the  old  kind  face  would  smile  wisely,  and  he 
would  say  quietly  to  himself,  “Yes,  Charlie,  you  will  be 
able  to  help  us;  and  you  will  pay  by  installments.”  But 
the  old  man  had  his  own  interpretation  for  the  last  word. 

At  dinner  Martin  Elkin  told  his  wife  and  Annie  the 
news.  The  mother  wept  quietly.  Annie  stood  up  and 
moved  quickly  till  she  stood  behind  her  father’s  chair; 
then  the  strong  young  arms  went  around  the  old  man’s 
neck  and  the  hands  clasped  over  his  chest.  The  head 
bent  down  and  the  sweet  lips  of  the  child  kissed  the 
white,  wrinkled  cheek  of  her  father. 

During  the  week  a  letter  came  from  the  lad  saying  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  Seminary  for  the  Bishop’s 
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house,  where  he  would  make  his  retreat  for  ordination. 
He  would  arrive  at  Larmon  only  the  morning  of  the 
‘  ‘  great  day ;  ”  so  it  was  likely  that  when  they  next  spoke 
to  him  he  would  be  a  priest. 

The  night  before  the  ordination  old  Martin  walked 
for  a  long  time,  back  and  forth,  along  the  bank  above  the 
sea.  Below  him  the  waves  gurgled  contentedly,  and  away 
out  over  the  water  the  intermittent  warning  of  the 
gas  buoys  flashed  in  the  darkness. 

To-morrow  his  boy  would  be  a  priest;  and  soon  he 
would  see  him  standing,  white-robed,  at  the  altar  of  God. 
In  the  hands  of  his  son  the  bread  and  wine  would  be 
changed  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  How  could 
he  ever  thank  God  enough !  He  stopped  in  his  walk  and 
looked  through  the  darkened  shore  to  where  the  great, 
steady  beams  of  the  Fir  Point  light  poured  themselves 
out  over  the  dark  sea,  warning  sailors  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals.  Hundreds  of  times  he  had  seen  the  light  shining 
so ;  and  he  had  passed  on  without  any  further  thought  as 
to  its  being  there.  To-night,  however,  he  saw  how  beau¬ 
tifully  symbolic  it  was.  For,  centuries  ago,  on  the  moun¬ 
tainside,  had  not  the  Master  likened  His  followers  to  a 
light  shining  in  the  darkness?  “Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world,  ”  He  had  said.  Was  not  Charlie  to  be  a  successor 
to  those  followers  ?  He  supposed  the  lad  was  asleep.  But 
away  in  the  town,  kneeling  before  the  tabernacle  in  the 
Bishop’s  private  chapel,  Charlie  was  praying  under  the 
faint  glimmer  of  the  Sanctuary  lamp.  Long  after  he 
finished  his  prayer  he  knelt  there  silently,  thinking  of 
something.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  thinking  of 
what  his  father  called  “the  first  installment.” 
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The  “great  day”  dawned,  and  the  sun  came  up  out  of 
the  sea  clear  and  bright.  Long  before  the  time  set  for  the 
beginning  of  the  ceremony  the  little  church  was  filled 
With  friends  of  the  lad.  There  were  many  —  old  and 
young  and  middle-aged  —  who  were  proud  of  him ;  for 
all  through  the  years  of  his  college  course  he  had  not 
changed  his  pleasant  ways.  He  had  come  at  vacation 
time  with  the  old  pleasant  smile  and  the  grip  of  the 
hand.  They  felt  that  he  belonged  to  them;  and  as  they 
waited  there  for  his  appearance,  many  a  beautiful  prayer 
went  up  to  the  Queen  of  the  clergy,  asking  her  to  protect 
the  lad  and  keep  him  holy  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Up  in  the  little  tower  of  the  church  the  bell  sounded, 
and  when  it  stopped  the  door  leading  from  the  sacristy 
opened  and  the  procession  filed  into  the  Sanctuary. 
Charlie,  clothed  in  the  long  white  alb  and  gold-fringed 
stole,  looked  pale  and  a  little  thin,  as  candidates  for 
priesthood  usually  do  after  their  years  of  seminary 
training.  He  carried  on  his  arm  the  other  vestments 
worn  by  the  priest  at  Mass. 

Annie,  who  was  in  the  pew  with  her  father  and  mother, 
after  one  long  look  of  affection  at  her  brother,  counted 
the  clergy.  Beside  the  Bishop  and  Father  Kerr,  there 
were  eight  priests,  some  of  whom  had  come  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  Old  Father  McMullan,  with  his  kind,  spectacled 
eyes  and  double  chin,  had  come  from  ten  miles  beyond 
Fir  Point  in  a  fishing  boat.  The  mists  began  to  gather 
in  old  Martin’s  eyes.  Just  twenty-five  years  ago  the  old 
priest  had  baptized  Charlie. 

The  ceremony  progressed.  Annie  watched  the  priests 
intently  as  they  put  on  their  stoles.  She  followed  each 
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one  with  her  eyes  as,  after  the  Bishop  and  his  assistants 
had  imposed  hands  on  her  brother’s  head,  they  came  for¬ 
ward  to  do  the  same.  She  wondered  if  Charlie  knew  that 
it  was  Father  McMullan  who  pressed  so  heavily  on  his 
head. 

She  watched  her  brother  as  he  received  the  vestments ; 
and  noticed  that  the  last  one  —  the  chasuble,  she  thought 
it  was  called  —  reached  no  lower  than  his  elbows.  She 
knew  that  when  the  pins  would  be  removed  from  this, 
and  it  would  fall  to  its  full  length,  her  brother  would 
have  already  received  all  the  powers  of  the  priesthood. 

When  he  came  down  from  the  altar  where  he  had  been 
kneeling  at  the  Bishop’s  knee,  his  hands  were  clasped 
and  a  white  cloth  was  wrapped  around  some  of  his 
fingers.  She  knew  what  this  meant;  the  hands  of  her 
brother  had  just  been  anointed  with  the  oils  of  priest¬ 
hood.  She  did  not  look  at  her  father ;  she  felt  that  the 
strong  man  was  weeping.  Then  she  heard  him  pray:  “O 
my  God,  I  thank  Thee!  I  thank  Thee!”  And  then,  “a 
priest  of  God!” 

When  the  chasuble  was  lowered,  and  when  at  the 
Bishop’s  command  the  choir  had  sung  “0  What  Could 
My  Jesus  Do  More?”  the  young  Levite  stood  up,  vest¬ 
ed  in  all  the  dignity  of  God’s  holy  priesthood.  He 
came  over  to  the  Sanctuary-rail,  accompanied  by  the 
Bishop.  His  Lordship  invited  the  parents  of  the  young 
priest  to  come  to  receive  his  first  blessing. 

They  advanced  to  the  rail  and  knelt  down.  The  old 
father  bowed  his  grey  head,  and  the  young  priest,  with 
all  the  love  of  his  strong  heart  and  all  the  warmth  of 
his  priestly  fervor,  raised  his  eyes  and  his  hands  towards 
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heaven.  The  hands,  fresh  from  the  holy  oils,  came  down 
gently,  yet  firmly,  on  the  head  of  the  old  father,  and 
rested  there ;  and  his  son,  for  the  first  time,  spoke  the 
words  of  his  priestly  blessing:  “May  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God,  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  descend  upon  you  and  remain  forever.  Amen.” 

Old  Martin  had  received  the  ‘ 1  first  installment !  ’  ’ 


THE  HEART  OE  THE  PASTOR 


Old  Father  Cleary  went  from  the  dining-room  into 
his  little  office,  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  picked  up  the 
morning  mail.  As  he  glanced  through  the  letters  he  laid 
the  more  important  ones  to  one  side.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  gasping  a  little,  as  he  examined  critically  the 
address  on  a  certain  envelope.  He  held  up  the  letter  for 
a  few  seconds,  then  slowly  turned  it  over.  Yes,  there  was 
the  Bishop’s  seal  and  the  words  “To  direct  the  feet  in 
the  way  of  peace.” 

Father  Cleary’s  hand  trembled  as  it  held  the  letter. 
True,  he  had  expected  it.  But  as  many  of  us  do  when 
expecting  disagreeable  things,  he  had  half  persuaded 
himself  that  it  would  never  come.  But  there  it  was ;  the 
large  envelope  such  as  the  Bishop  always  used,  the  plain 
vertical  writing,  and  the  seal.  He  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  what  must  be  within. 

The  Bishop,  God  bless  him,  had  already  hinted  in  his 
own  gentle  way  that  it  would  be  well  for  Father  Cleary 
to  rest  a  little  after  his  long  years  of  strenuous  work  for 
the  Master,  in  the  scattered  mission  of  Wright  River;  but 
His  Lordship  had  not  said  it  would  be  better  for  the 
flock;  for  although  few  people  loved  their  pastor  as 
Father  Dan  Cleary’s  loved  theirs;  still  many  of  the 
young  people  were  becoming  restless.  The  years  were 
telling  on  Father  Dan  and  his  movements  in  the  sacred 
ceremonies  were  becoming  very  slow.  His  sermons  were 
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becoming  longer  and  bis  voice  lower.  In  the  confession¬ 
al,  he  did  not  hear  so  well  as  formerly,  and  sometimes  he 
admonished  aloud.  However,  the  people  had  not  com¬ 
plained;  though  some  did  not  attend  Mass  at  Father 
Dan’s  church,  but  went  further  to  the  next  parish.  Yet 
they  were  usually  home  before  the  others.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  Bishop  learned  all ;  and  for  these  and  many 
kind  and  thoughtful  reasons  he  wrote  to  Father  Dan. 

The  old  pastor  reached  for  his  paper  knife,  and  as  he 
did,  he  raised  his  eyes,  to  where,  above  his  desk,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  imperial  engraving  of  Plockhorst’s  Good  Shepherd 
hung ;  The  Good  Shepherd  in  the  midst  of  His  flock.  The 
tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  pastor  of  Wright  River, 
and  they  flowed  over  and  down  the  kind  old  cheeks,  as  he 
read  the  part  wdiich  signified  so  much:  “We  know  that 
the  long  sick  calls  in  the  cold  nights,  the  trying  hours  in 
the  confessionals  of  your  different  missions  are  almost  too 
much  for  you,  who  have  worked  long  and  faithfully  in  so 
active  a  part  of  God’s  Vineyard;  so  we  are  drawing  you 
a  little  apart  where  the  work  will  be  more  restful  and 
peaceful  for  you  and  in  September  you  will  go  to  Dourel 
and  take  charge  of  the  sisters  there,  and  may  Almighty 
God  bless  you.” 

The  old  priest  placed  the  letter  on  his  desk  and  looked 
with  appealing  sadness  at  the  Good  Shepherd  with  the 
lamb  in  his  arm.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there  silently. 
Then  he  went  out  to  the  little  grove  of  spruce  trees,  be¬ 
hind  his  church,  and  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  well 
worn,  root-crossed  path,  where  he  had  walked  so  often 
during  the  years  of  his  ministry. 

After  dinner  he  took  pen  and  paper  and  wrote  to  the 
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Bishop :  “I  thank  Your  Lordship  for  your  deep  consid¬ 
eration.  I  am  getting  old  and  it  is  true  I  cannot  bear  the 
burdens  and  fatigues  of  God’s  holy  ministry  so  well  as  I 
did  in  the  days  when  the  oils  were  still  moist  on  my 
hands.  Many  things  were  easy  then  which  now  are  diffi¬ 
cult.  It  was  with  a  light  heart  and  clear  mind  that  I 
promised  obedience  to  the  Bishop  and  his  successor,  the 
morning  of  my  ordination.  Now  I  humbly  do  that  which 
Your  Lordship  bids  me  do.  I  shall  be  ready  to  leave  at 
the  appointed  time.” 

And  so  in  September,  when  the  fruits  and  grain  were 
ripe  and  the  people  were  busy  at  the  harvesting,  or  pre¬ 
paring  to  leave  for  the  lumber  woods,  and  when  the  little 
children  had  returned  to  school,  Father  Dan  went  away 
quietly  from  the  scene  of  his  thirty-seven  years’  active 
ministry. 

The  good  sisters  were  kind,  very  kind,  to  the  gentle 
old  priest,  but  their  little  thoughtful  acts  and  deep 
solicitude  disconcerted  him  at  times.  It  was  so  different 
from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  And  as  the  days 
went  by,  gradually  he  became  preoccupied  and  nervous. 
Everywhere  he  went  he  seemed  to  miss  something.  A 
vague  consciousness  as  of  something  wanting  was  always 
with  him,  but  he  could  not  analyze  the  feeling.  He  did 
not  know  that  his  great  work  of  service  was  not  needed 
here.  But  out  in  the  mission  there  were  rough  men  who 
remembered  a  kind  word  said  to  them,  sinners  who  lis¬ 
tened  to  his  words  of  exhortation  and  tried  to  follow 
them,  and  many  little  children  whose  faces  lightened  up 
at  the  sight  of  their  old  pastor. 

The  spring  drew  near  and  often  as  he  sat  at  his  desk 
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in  the  convent  and  his  eyes  rested  on  a  picture  of  a 
former  chaplain,  which  hung  above  his  desk,  the  old 
kind  heart  would  long  to  leave  the  ninety-nine  and  go 
out  into  the  desert  after  the  one  which  was  lost. 

One  day  a  visitor  came,  a  young  priest  who  had  been 
Father  Dan’s  neighbor.  Father  Deane  brought  news  of 
the  mission  work.  How  the  people  often  spoke  kindly  of 
their  old  pastor ;  how  a  little  band  of  children  were  com¬ 
ing  to  visit  him  in  the  summer.  They  talked  long  and 
sympathetically  of  the  great  work  to  be  done  for  souls 
out  on  the  mission.  A  week  after,  a  steel  engraving  of 
Plockhorst’s  Good  Shepherd  replaced  the  picture  of  the 
former  chaplain  of  the  convent.  Father  Deane  had  sent 
it. 

At  last  the  Spring  came  with  all  its  freshness,  bearing 
tokens  of  beautiful  promise  to  tree  and  plant,  and  many 
things  revived  under  the  touch  of  the  gentle  season.  But 
the  spirits  of  Father  Dan  did  not  revive.  The  feeling 
that  he  could  not  analyze  was  growing  stronger  and  his 
great  heart  weaker.  And  when  the  spring  freshets  roared 
and  news  came  of  the  lumber  drive,  his  thoughts  were 
of  the  poor  lads  engaged  in  the  perilous  work,  and  of  the 
temptations  that  awaited  them  when  they  would  reach 
the  settlements.  A  kind  word  and  the  pledge  would  do 
so  much  good  now.  The  farmers  would  soon  be  bringing 
the  seed  to  be  blessed.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he 
had  blessed  the  seed  and  had  prayed  for  the  success  of 
the  crops.  The  roads  would  soon  be  drying,  and  the 
children  who  lived  at  a  distance  would  be  coming  to 
learn  their  catechism. 

Then  one  morning  Father  Dan  was  longer  than  usual 
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at  the  holy  sacrifice  and  it  seemed  to  the  sisters  that  he 
arose  with  great  difficulty  when  he  had  finished  the 
prayers  after  Mass.  Sister  St.  Martha,  who  served  him 
his  breakfast,  waited  and  waited,  and  on  going  to  the 
church  found  him  sitting  before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady 
quietly  saying  his  beads.  He  ate  his  breakfast  quietly 
and  seemed  more  preoccupied  than  usual. 

A  week  later  Father  Deane  received  a  telegram !  Come 
quickly,  Father  Cleary  very  weak.  Wishes  to  see  you.” 

That  evening  Father  Deane  walked  noiselessly  into  the 
room  of  his  old  and  respected  confrere.  The  old  priest 
wept  with  joy  at  seeing  him.  “Give  me  your  blessing 
Father  Joe,”  he  said,  “and  then  I  should  be  very  pleased 
if  you  would  prepare  me  for  the  journey  I  soon  must 
make.  After  I  have  received  the  Sacraments  we  may 
talk.” 

The  young  priest  went  through  the  sacred  work  and 
the  old  priest  turned  the  backs  of  his  hands  to  be  anoint¬ 
ed  with  the  Oil  of  the  Infirm — those  hands  which  more 
than  forty  years  before  had  been  sanctified  with  the  Holy 
Oils  of  priesthood. 

The  two  friends  talked  long  into  the  night.  The  old 
man  growing  weaker,  the  younger  growing  wiser.  Many 
things  did  the  old  priest  tell  him  which  would  help  him 
in  his  work,  but  what  Father  Dan  considered  his  best 
advice  was  expressed  in  these  words;  “Love  God’s  poor, 
Father  Joe,  and  your  life  will  be  happy.” 

Just  when  morning  was  coming  on,  the  sister  knocked 
gently  on  the  door  and  Father  Deane  moved  towards  it 
as  softly  as  the  fall  of  snowflakes.  He  spoke  a  few  min¬ 
utes  to  the  sister,  then  came  back.  He  stood  silently  by 
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the  bed.  The  old  priest  was  speaking  some  of  the  words 
of  the  Psalms,  the  Psalms  he  had  read  for  years.  The 
young  man  listened.  “All  that  love  Thy  Name  shall  glory 
in  Thee,”  and  then  “Domine  non  est  exaltatum  cor 
meum.”  “Lord,”  he  prayed,  “I  hope  I  have  not  been 
high  minded  and  that  mine  eyes  have  not  been  lifted 
up.  ’  ’  He  ceased  and  Father  Deane  whispered  in  his  ear. 
A  beautiful  smile  spread  over  the  face  of  the  old  priest. 
Father  Deane  moved  over  to  the  door  a  second  time  and 
opened  it.  Some  of  Father  Dan’s  flock  had  come  as  dele¬ 
gates  to  see  their  old  pastor  again.  Simultaneously  the 
men  knelt  and  reverently  bowed  their  heads  and  the 
feeble  hand  of  the  old  father  blessed  all  his  children  in 
the  eight  who  were  before  him.  The  sweet  smile  of  a 
little  child  was  on  his  face  and  through  tears  of  joy  he 
looked  towards  the  picture  of  The  Good  Shepherd  in  the 
midst  of  His  flock. 

When  all  was  over  and  the  sweet  soul  of  the  priest  had 
passed  away,  the  eight  strong  men  reverently  took  the 
mortal  remains  back  to  Wright  River.  And  there  in  the 
fresh  May  evenings  while  the  little  children  were  assemb¬ 
ling  to  sing  their  beautiful  hymns  to  their  Queen  and 
Mother  many  a  little  one  stole  quietly  into  the  cemetery 
to  say  a  prayer  for  their  kind  old  pastor,  who  slept 
among  his  flock. 
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The  deep  sweet  bell  of  the  Monastery  chapel  pealed 
solemnly  out  over  the  trees  and  green  fields;  the  hands 
of  the  clock  high  up  in  the  tower  pointed  to  a  quarter  to 
three;  the  white-gowned  Carthusian  monks  left  their 
silent  cells,  went  down  the  stairs  and  through  the  little 
halls  that  communicated  with  the  corridor,  then  on  to 
the  chapel  for  Vespers.  And  a  young  French  lad  from 
the  city  came  up  the  white  road  through  the  fields  carry¬ 
ing  a  grip. 

As  the  last  sound  of  the  great  bell  died  away,  the 
young  man  drew  near  the  large  doors  of  the  monastery. 
He  stood  for  a  little  while  wondering  at  the  deep  silence, 
then  he  pulled  the  bell  rope.  The  small  bell  inside 
jangled  two  or  three  times  in  rapid  succession,  then  it 
stopped,  and  the  great  silence  seemed  more  intense. 
The  youth  stood  wondering  at  the  deep  quiet  that 
reigned  even  outside  the  walls  of  the  monastery.  It  was 
hard  to  believe  that  more  than  one  hundred  men  lived 
within  those  walls.  Everything  was  so  still  that  the 
silence  seemed  almost  unearthly. 

Then  there  came  the  clatter  of  heavy  boots  on  stone, 
from  within  a  key  wms  fitted  deftly  into  the  iron  lock, 
and  the  large  grey-blue  door  opened.  An  old  white-faced, 
white-bearded,  white-garbed  brother  stood  smiling  at  the 
brown-faced,  well-built,  well-dressed  young  man  standing 
there  with  the  grip  in  his  hand. 
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“I  have  come,  my  brother,  to  make  a  retreat,”  the 
young  stranger  said.  “I  am  called  Rosaire  Marois.  I 
have  been  called  up  to  join  the  soldiers  of  France  and  I 
leave  very  soon  for  the  front.  So  I  have  come  to  arrange 
all  things  well  with  the  good  God  before  I  leave.  ’  ’ 

He  came  into  the  small  waiting  room  and,  as  he  spoke, 
laid  his  grip  on  the  long,  low  bench. 

“You  have  sent  a  letter  to  the  Father  Superior  asking 
permission  to  make  this  retreat,  is  it  not  so?”  asked  the 
old  white  brother  slowly  and  very  gently. 

“Yes,  my  brother,”  the  young  man  replied  quickly, 
“it  is  now  two  weeks  and  I  have  received  a  reply  from 
the  Father  Superior  in  which  he  told  me  to  come.  ’  ’ 

The  old  brother  picked  up  the  valise  from  the  bench, 
the  young  man  protesting,  unsuccessfully  however. 
“Come  with  me,”  the  brother  said,  and  together  they 
walked  along  the  rough  stone-floored  corridor  to  the 
guest-house. 

“You  will  wait  here,”  the  old  brother  said.  “It  will 
be  some  minutes  before  the  Father  Superior  comes,  for 
they  have  just  begun  to  sing  the  Vespers  in  the  great 
chapel.”  Then  the  old  brother  clattered  out,  and  the 
young  man  was  alone. 

The  parlor  where  he  sat  was  very  plain ;  the  floor  was 
oiled  wood  and  bare ;  the  walls  were  painted  brown,  with 
a  few  large  maps  and  a  picture  or  two  hanging  from 
them.  On  the  wall  opposite  him  hung  a  picture  of  a 
monk,  clad  in  the  habit  of  the  Carthusian  fathers,  kneel¬ 
ing  at  prayer.  He  looked  at  this  picture  for  a  long  time. 
Part  of  the  habit  did  not  appear  and  the  young  man 
wondered  if  the  canvas  had  been  cut  or  if  it  had  been 
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painted  that  way  purposely.  On  the  mantel-piece  was  a 
white  bust  of  St.  Bruno,  founder  of  the  order.  In  the 
center  of  the  room  stood  a  small  green  baize-covered 
square  table  with  a  few  books  on  it.  There  were  five  or 
six  chairs  in  the  room. 

Everything  was  very  quiet.  He  wondered  how  long  it 
would  take  to  sing  Vespers;  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
very  long  for  it  made  him  a  little  nervous  to  wait  in  this 
silent  house.  Then  he  listened  as  he  heard  the  sound  of 
heavy  boots  clattering  down  the  hall.  Presently  a  knock 
sounded  and  he  looked  up  quickly  as  the  door  slowly 
opened. 

A  large  brother  was  standing  there,  his  head  and 
upper  lip  were  shaved  but  he  wore  a  grey  beard.  His 
skin  was  very  clear  and  his  cheeks  above  the  beard  were 
pink ;  his  eyes  were  grey  and  very  bright.  He  came  over 
quickly  and  shook  hands  with  the  young  man  as  he  said 
by  way  of  introduction,  ‘  ‘  I  am  the  Brother  Entertainer, 
it  is  I  who  will  have  care  of  you  during  the  time  that  you 
are  here.”  Then  he  took  the  grip  and  said,  “Come  with 
me  and  I  will  show  you  your  room.  ’  ’ 

He  led  the  way  up  the  polished  wood  stairs  of  the 
guest-house,  then  along  the  hall  to  a  large  corner  room 
in  which  were  two  windows.  There  was  a  large  comfort¬ 
able  iron  bed,  two  chairs,  a  wardrobe  along  the  wall  to 
the  left.  A  low  square  table,  with  writing  materials  on  it, 
stood  in  the  center.  Along  another  wall  was  a  wash-stand 
and  a  prie-Dieu.  Near  a  window,  a  card  with  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  a  retreat  hung.  On  the  mantel-piece  stood  a  white 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mother  with  the  Child  in  her  arms. 
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A  brown  wood  crucifix,  the  figure  of  yellow  plaster, 
hung  on  the  wall  above  the  prie-Dieu. 

The  brother  laid  the  grip  on  a  chair  and  then  said: 
“Supper  will  be  served  at  a  quarter  after  six.  I  shall 
come  for  you  and  take  you  to  the  refectory.  Father 
Superior  will  come  soon.”  He  bowed  and  said  “Till 
supper  time.”  Then  he  left,  his  boots  making  a  great 
noise  down  the  quiet  hall.  The  young  man  wondered  if 
all  the  brothers  wore  boots  that  were  too  large  for  them. 
He  went  over  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Below  him 
was  a  little  garden  with  a  short  path  or  two  running 
through  it;  there  were  many  flowers  in  bloom;  a  few 
climbing  pear  trees  grew  along  the  high  stone  wall.  This 
was  the  garden  where  the  invalid  brothers  took  their 
recreation. 

Outside  the  wall,  green  fields  fringed  with  dark  trees 
stretched  far  away  to  where  a  few  clumps  of  red  brick 
buildings  showed  where  the  farmers  lived.  Away  beyond 
these  habitations,  a  long  range  of  mountains,  looking 
greyish  blue  in  the  summer  haze,  rose  to  meet  the  skyline. 

Everything  was  very  quiet ;  peace  seemed  everywhere. 
Then  antithetically  he  thought  of  war  and  all  the  horror 
and  destruction  that  walk  with  it.  He  stood  quietly  at 
the  window  for  some  time,  thinking  earnestly,  till  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door  and  it  opened  quietly. 

The  young  man  turned  quietly  as  the  father  came  into 
the  room.  He  was  not  very  tall  and  rather  slight.  The 
short  stubble  which  had  begun  to  grow  again  on  his 
shaven  head  was  grey,  but  the  father  was  not  old.  There 
was  nothing  very  distinctive  in  the  face,  which  was  rough 
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with  a  three  days’  growth  of  beard  —  the  rule  of  the 
order  is  to  shave  every  fifteen  days  —  and  there  was  not 
much  color  in  the  cheeks ;  the  eyes  were  small,  grey  and 
almost  piercing.  But  to  the  young  man  there  seemed  to 
be  a  strange  atmosphere  of  peace  about  the  monk.  It 
was  indefinable.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  priest  had 
stepped  aside  from  the  great  noisy  highway  of  the  world 
to  listen  in  silence  to  the  voice  of  God.  And  yet,  as  they 
talked,  the  father  seemed  to  take  a  childish  interest  in 
all  that  the  young  man  told  of  the  world ;  but  it  was  the 
interest  of  a  child,  for  away  below  the  wonder  and 
pleased  interest  that  rippled  over  the  surface  of  the 
spirit  of  this  monk,  there  seemed  to  be  great  depths  of 
silence,  that  were  always  listening  and  attentive.  And  as 
he  tried  to  fathom  the  depths  the  youth  felt  strangely 
helpless.  He  could  not  understand  this  man  who  sat 
there  talking  and  smiling  so  simply,  who  at  the  same 
time  seemed  to  be  rapt  in  some  strange  atmosphere, 
silently  listening. 

When  they  had  talked  a  little,  the  father  pointed  to  the 
card  that  hung  on  the  wall  near  the  window :  “You  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  order  of  retreat  printed  on  the  card 
there.  Is  it  not  so  ?  ”  he  asked. 

The  young  man  went  over  and  read  the  order  care¬ 
fully.  Then  he  came  back  and  sat  down.  “I  think  so, 
father,”  he  said. 

The  next  morning  as  he  assisted  at  Mass,  which  was 
said  in  the  little  oratory  of  the  guest-house,  two  or  three 
times  his  eyes  rested  intently  on  the  young  brother  who 
served.  He  wondered  where  he  had  seen  him  before. 
Then  after  Mass,  as  he  knelt  to  make  a  short  thanksgiving 
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he  remembered  that  one  day  he  had  visited  the  statue 
works  not  far  from  his  home,  and  while  he  was  being 
shown  through  the  work-shop  of  the  wood-carvers,  he 
had  noticed  a  young  man  busy  with  chisel  or  knife  at  a 
large  block  of  wood  which  had  begun  to  take  the  form  of 
some  saint.  It  was  the  young  worker  who  was  now  the 
brother.  The  young  retreatant  felt  sure,  for  the  young 
wood-carver  was  the  youngest  workman  in  the  room  and 
he  had  been  so  concentrated  on  his  work  that  he  had  not 
noticed  the  visitor. 

Just  before  he  left  the  little  chapel  the  young  recruit 
felt  a  strange  discontent  come  over  him.  Here  he  was,  a 
young  man  just  beginning  to  enjoy  life,  ordered  to  war; 
and  there  was  this  young  brother  resting  quietly,  away 
from  all  the  horror  and  devastation.  "But  yet,”  he 
said  quietly  to  himself,  “people  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  austerity  of  these  monks.”  Then  just  a  little  bit¬ 
terness  came  into  the  lad’s  thoughts,  as  he  went  on  to 
say,  “and  these  people  think  they  are  giving  up  so 
much,  safe  away  here  from  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
life,  while  we  go  up  to  the  war  and  fight  for  them.” 

But  the  young  wood-carver  had  come  to  the  monastery 
when  all  the  world  was  at  peace,  and  when  joy  and  pleas¬ 
ure  had  beckoned  from  every  side. 

The  young  brother  who  served  the  oratory  Mass  had 
entered  the  Monastery  three  years  before.  He  had  been 
engaged  with  Jules  Desjardin  &  Cie.,  for  a  few  years 
previously  in  the  wood-carving  department  of  the  Statue 
Works. 

He  lived  alone  with  his  mother  who  was  a  widow;  all 
his  brothers  and  sisters  were  married  and  had  homes  of 
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their  own.  It  had  been  a  great  consolation  to  his  mother, 
that  her  son  was  a  workman  in  the  Statue  Works;  for 
she  esteemed  it  a  great  honor  for  him  to  be  helping  to 
make  the  statues  of  the  Good  God,  of  His  Holy  Mother, 
and  of  all  the  holy  men  and  holy  women  of  His  Church. 
And  she  prayed  every  day  in  her  sweet  simplicity  that 
the  Good  God  would  not  let  her  son  become  too  proud 
because  he  helped  to  make  the  statues.  And  often  as  the 
young  workman  sat  at  his  little  supper  she  tried  very 
shrewdly  to  impress  on  him,  that  the  talent  he  used  to 
carve  the  wood  was  given  to  him  by  the  Good  God. 

The  young  man  was  a  very  ordinary  wood-carver  and 
he  realized  this  as  he  sat  day  after  day  on  his  little  bench 
in  the  work-shop  and  carved  away  steadily.  He  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  older  men  in  the  shop  who  worked 
the  impression  so  skilfully  into  the  faces  of  the  statues. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  when  he  had  taken  his  dinner 
after  High  Mass  he  used  to  go  out  to  the  long  white 
shore  and  walk  by  the  sea  or  sit  in  one  of  the  little  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  dunes  and  watch  the  waves  come  tumbling  in. 
Sometimes  he  read  from  a  little  black  cloth  book,  with 
red  edges.  It  was  called  “L ’Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ.” 

Then  one  day  his  mother  died  and  he  was  left  alone 
in  the  little  house  by  the  sea.  For  two  weeks  after  his 
mother’s  death  he  lived  on  in  his  little  home  without 
any  thought  as  to  the  future,  then  one  day  as  he  sat  on 
his  bench  and  carved  away  patiently  at  the  figure  before 
him,  he  wondered  if  he  were  not  called  to  the  religious 
life.  After  Mass  that  morning,  as  he  had  knelt  before 
the  high  altar  in  the  little  church,  suddenly  the  thought 
of  giving  his  life  to  God  in  religion  had  come  to  him 
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and  he  had  felt  very  generous :  it  seemed  such  a  beautiful 
thing  to  do.  But  this  afternoon  there  had  come  a  slight 
reaction ;  he  did  not  feel  quite  so  generous.  He  was  a 
young  man  and  he  was  thinking  of  all  he  had  to  give  up ; 
he  would  not  be  able  to  go  on  his  long  walks  by  the  sea ; 
he  would  have  to  give  up  his  own  little  home ;  he  could 
not  have  money  to  buy  the  little  things  he  liked.  He  had 
always  found  it  very  pleasant  to  receive  the  money  for 
his  work  at  regular  intervals  and  to  buy  little  things  for 
his  mother  and  himself.  And  lastly,  he  liked  the  wood¬ 
carving  in  the  workshop  with  the  others.  If  he  went 
into  the  Monastery  he  must  leave  all  this ;  everything. 

Then  for  a  few  days  he  had  tried  to  put  the  thought 
of  entering  religion  away  from  his  mind.  Could  he  not 
serve  the  Good  God  in  the  world,  and  enjoy  his  little 
pleasures  which  were  not  harmful?  But  when  he  read 
the  little  black  book  with  the  red  edges,  he  felt  that  it 
was  not  God  he  wished  to  serve  wholly.  The  book  said 
that  if  he  wished  to  serve  God  perfectly  he  must  leave  all. 
Then  he  tried  to  believe  that  the  Good  God  had  not  called 
him,  but  as  the  days  passed,  he  felt  this  was  not  true. 
So  at  last  he  sold  his  little  home,  said  good-bye  to  his 
good  friends  in  the  workshop  with  a  heavy  heart,  though 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  doing  right,  and  came 
to  Chartreuse.  Now,  he  was  very  happy.  He  had  left 
all  and  had  found  all.  He  had  left  the  world  when  it 
seemed  very  sweet,  for  God ;  and  he  had  been  given  back 
a  hundredfold. 

The  days  of  the  young  stranger’s  retreat  passed  quick¬ 
ly.  He  had  only  five  days  and  then  he  must  join  the 
soldiers.  But  he  was  beginning  to  feel  very  glad  that  he 
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had  come.  During  the  hours  of  silence  and  prayer  he 
was  arranging  all  things  well  with  the  Good  God  and 
this  is  what  he  had  come  to  do ;  though  sometimes  as  he 
watched  the  young  brother  move  about  so  peacefully  at 
his  work,  and  then  pictured  himself  amidst  the  horrors 
of  war,  he  would  wonder  why  people  called  the  religious 
life  a  hard  one. 

The  last  day  of  his  retreat,  as  he  walked  up  and  down 
the  walk  in  the  Court  before  the  great  Chapel,  the  bell 
of  the  Monastery  jangled  loudly  in  the  silence,  and  the 
old  white  brother  clacked  along  the  stone  floor  to  the 
door  and  opened  it.  An  officer  in  the  blue  uniform  of  the 
French  Army  stood  there.  He  wished  to  see  My  Father 
the  Superior  on  business  that  was  very  important. 

That  evening,  just  before  the  fathers  and  brothers 
retired  to  rest,  the  Father  Superior  sent  for  the  young 
brother.  When  he  came,  the  two  talked  for  a  long  time. 
At  first  the  young  brother  seemed  a  little  excited,  but 
gradually,  as  the  father  talked,  every  trace  of  excitement 
disappeared,  and  he  listened  calmly  and  respectfully  to 
the  priest  as  he  read  an  official  document  to  him. 

When  the  father  had  finished,  the  young  brother  said 
slowly:  “Then  you  wish  me  to  go,  my  Father.” 

“Yes,  my  Brother,”  the  priest  replied,  “and  you  will 
look  on  this  as  the  will  of  the  Good  God.  You  will  be 
ready  to  go  at  ten  o’clock  tomorrow  morning  and  may 
the  Good  God  bless  you,  my  child,  and  if  it  is  His  Holy 
Will,  may  our  father,  St.  Bruno,  bring  you  back  safe 
to  us  again.” 

The  folloAving  day,  as  the  young  man,  who  had  just 
finished  his  retreat  and  who  had  assisted  at  Mass  for  the 
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last  time  in  the  chapel,  knelt  to  say  a  short  prayer,  he 
wondered  at  the  peaceful  manner  of  the  young  brother 
who  was  putting  away  the  vestments  that  had  been  used 
in  the  Mass  he  had  just  served.  The  brother  seemed  more 
peaceful  than  ever.  “Ah,”  said  the  young  man  quietly, 
“it  is  well  for  him  to  be  here. ’ ’  But  there  was  no  bitter¬ 
ness  in  his  thoughts.  He  had  arranged  all  things  well 
with  the  Good  God  and  at  ten  o’clock  he  was  to  leave. 

At  five  minutes  to  ten  a  knock  sounded  on  the  door  of 
the  young  man’s  room,  and  the  Brother  Entertainer 
entered.  He  picked  up  the  young  man’s  grip,  saying, 
“We  will  go  now.  Father  Superior  will  meet  us  at  the 
door  below.  If  you  wish  to  have  him,  there  will  be  some¬ 
one  to  accompany  you  on  your  way.” 

The  clock  high  up  in  the  tower  struck  ten,  the  door 
of  the  Monastery  opened  and  a  little  group  appeared  in 
the  opening.  Three  were  clad  in  the  white  habit  of  the 
Carthusian  fathers;  the  remaining  two  were  dressed  in 
civilian  clothes ;  one  brown  faced,  well  built,  wore  a  very 
fine  and  well-fitting  suit,  the  other  wore  a  black  suit 
which  did  not  fit  him  so  well,  and  he  appeared  a  little 
strange  in  it  —  as  if  it  were  not  meant  for  him.  They 
were  young  men,  and  as  the  clock  struck  the  last  note 
they  said  farewell  to  the  three  white  robed  monks  who 
were  somewhat  older.  Then,  in  the  morning  sunlight, 
they  walked  down  over  the  white  road  through  the  green 
fields  and  by  tall  trees,  both  called  up  to  join  the  soldiers 
of  France. 
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The  priest  with  whom  I  sat  on  the  verandah  was  a 
very  young  pastor  —  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty 
years  old  —  but  his  fresh  boyish  features  held  that 
indefinable,  peaceful  expression  that  is  distinctive  of  the 
Catholic  priest. 

It  was  Sunday  evening  and  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  purple  hardwood  ridges  of  the  far  distant  hills 
had  begun  to  change  to  a  faint  yellowish  green  —  it  was 
early  spring  and  the  tiny  leaves  were  beginning  to  un¬ 
fold. 

We  had  not  been  talking  very  much,  for  my  host  had 
just  finished  a  rather  heavy  day ’s  work  and  he  seemed  a 
little  tired.  So  we  remained  quiet,  listening  to  the  sweet 
song  of  a  few  spring  birds  that  had  come  back  for  the 
summer,  our  eyes  resting  on  the  far  away  silent  hills. 
Then  suddenly  the  young  priest  broke  silence:  “This  is 
my  favorite  evening  of  the  whole  week.  Six  days  before 
the  ordeal  of  another  sermon  comes,”  he  said  joyously. 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  boyish  spirits.  I  had 
not  noticed  that  he  seemed  to  find  preaching  a  great 
ordeal.  He  had  spoken  earnestly  to  his  people  and  the 
spirit  of  God  seemed  to  be  in  his  words.  I  assured  him 
now  that  I  had  considered  it  a  good  sermon,  adding:  “I 
think  you  have  a  very  good  parish  here,  Father ;  it  must 
be  consoling  to  you  to  have  so  many  young  men  and 
women  receive  Holy  Communion  at  your  early  Mass. 
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You  are  fortunate  in  having  your  people  so  well  organ¬ 
ized.” 

He  looked  at  me  quickly,  and  I  thought  I  discerned 
an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  was  somewhat  akin  to  fear. 
“I  may  be  moved  at  any  time,”  he  said,  “although  I 
have  been  here  only  three  years.  Father  William  Fitz¬ 
patrick  was  here.  You  have  heard  about  Father  William, 
I  dare  say?” 

I  had  never  heard  the  story  of  Father  William.  In¬ 
deed,  I  had  never  even  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance.  When  I  intimated  this  to  the  young  priest,  he 
looked  at  me  keenly,  then  turned  his  gaze  to  the  distant 
silent  hills  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  earnestly.  In  a 
minute  or  two,  he  began  in  a  quiet  voice  to  tell  me  the 
story  of  Father  William. 

“Father  William  had  been  moved  from  his  parish, 
which  though  small  was  almost  ideal,  to  one  that  was 
very  much  larger.  When  he  came  to  his  new  field  he  was 
forty-six  years  of  age,  a  tall,  slight  man  with  light-brown 
hair.  His  face  was  long  and  furrowed,  and  somewhat 
grave,  but  there  was  nearly  always  a  merry  light  in  his 
kind  blue  eyes. 

“During  the  first  two  years  of  his  new  pastorate  Fath¬ 
er  Fitzpatrick  was  a  bewildered  man ;  he  had  never  met 
people  like  those  of  his  new  parish.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  their  ways.  The  very  first  Sunday,  as  he  walked 
down  the  aisle  during  the  Asperges,  he  experienced  a 
distinct  shock.  Instead  of  the  reverent,  bowed  heads  of 
the  old  congregation,  he  met  appraising  looks,  while  some 
regarded  him  with  smiling  curiosity.  When  he  turned 
to  address  the  people  for  the  first  time  he  felt  dazed ;  that 
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invisible,  yet  none  the  less  real,  wave  of  sympathy  that 
goes  from  people  to  priest  was  lacking.  He  stood  invol¬ 
untarily  gripping  the  pulpit,  almost  overcome  by  a 
strange  unfamiliar  nausea.  For  the  first  time  since  his 
ordination,  twenty-one  years  before,  he  experienced  a 
desire  to  cry,  though  quickly  he  overcame  the  weakness 
as  he  began  to  preach  in  a  strained,  forced  voice. 

“Father  AVilliam  did  not  eat  very  much  that  day;  his 
head  still  felt  dazed ;  some  strange  helplessness  seemed  to 
have  come  upon  him.  He  wandered  about  restlessly, 
picking  up  a  book  in  a  preoccupied  manner,  only  to  put 
it  down  again. 

“During  the  week,  when  morning  after  morning  he 
came  to  the  altar  of  God  to  offer  up  his  Holy  Mass,  al¬ 
ways  the  church  was  empty  save  for  the  little  red  and 
white  clad  sanctuary  boy  who  served  him. 

‘  ‘  But  throughout  the  day  he  was  not  left  lonely  in  his 
presbytery.  Many  people  came  ;  they  came  to  him  to  have 
a  headache  cured,  to  ask  a  remedy  for  chronic  dyspepsia 
or  rheumatism,  etc.  They  came  to  him  with  stories.  Loud 
voiced  women  came  to  complain  of  the  intemperance  of 
husbands  or  sons,  or  that  a  neighbor  was  operating  an 
illicit  still.  (There  were  many  illicit  stills  in  the  parish.) 
He  was  called  on  often  to  go  to  settle  the  petty  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife. 

“But  within  the  silent  church,  in  the  veiled  tabernacle 
of  the  altar,  before  which  the  little  red  Sanctuary  lamp 
burned  softly,  Christ  the  Healer,  the  Restorer,  dwelt 
lonely  day  after  day.  Often  the  bewildered  pastor,  com¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  to  make  his  little  visit,  thought  of  the 
great  loneliness  of  his  Master  who  waited  so  patiently 
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through  the  long  silent  hours  in  the  simplicity  and  hu¬ 
mility  of  His  love. 

One  Sunday  some  women  in  the  rear  of  the  church 
laughed  and  talked  during  his  sermon.  He  ceased  speak¬ 
ing  for  a  moment,  then  went  on  quietly ;  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  Sunday  they  laughed  and  talked  again. 

‘ 1  In  his  old  parish  Monday  had  usually  been  a  day  of 
relative  repose,  after  the  fatigue  of  Sunday.  Now,  Mon¬ 
day  was  the  day  when  stories  were  brought  to  him,  for  it 
was  on  Sunday  that  the  illicit  making  of  liquor  usually 
took  place.  Often  when  Father  William  sat  at  his  desk 
on  Monday  evenings  a  strange  nauseating  helplessness 
seemed  to  envelop  him. 

“The  faith  seemed  cold  among  his  people  —  cold  as 
the  great  empty  furnaces  near  the  mines  at  the  end  of 
his  parish.  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  iron  ore,  twenty 
years  before,  that  had  called  the  people  from  many  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  to  what  was  now  his  parish.  Five  years 
before  the  arrival  of  Father  William,  for  no  known  rea¬ 
son,  the  mines  had  closed  down,  but  most  of  the  work¬ 
men  had  stayed,  awaiting  the  day  when  they  would  have 
work  again. 

The  parish  Father  William  had  left  had  been  almost 
ideal.  His  people  were  good,  holy  and  reverent.  Scarcely 
an  hour  of  the  day  passed  that  some  one  did  not  drop  in 
to  the  little  church  to  visit  the  Lord  in  His  holy  temple. 
On  Sundays  they  listened  quietly  and  reverently  to  the 
words  he  addressed  to  them.  During  the  week-days  his 
children  attended  the  parochial  school  taught  by  the 
good  nuns;  the  women  were  quiet  and  low-spoken  and 
never  came  to  him  with  stories.  Every  morning  a  large 
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sprinkling  of  his  flock  assisted  at  Mass,  and  there  were 
many  daily  communicants.  He  had  built  the  convent, 
and  had  enlarged  the  church.  He  had  been  very  happy, 
for  the  spirit  of  God  had  been  in  his  parish. 

“In  his  little  parlor  there  had  hung  a  sepia  engraving 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  among  His  flock,  carrying  the  little 
lamb.  Often  the  picture  had  given  him  comfort  during 
the  holy,  peaceful  years  of  his  quiet  pastorate,  for  he 
was  the  true  shepherd  of  his  flock. 

“One  evening  as  he  sat  in  his  study,  Father  William 
reached  a  decision.  His  mind  had  gone  back  to  his  years 
of  happy  labor  in  his  former  parish,  where  he  had 
worked  so  hard.  The  Bishop  had  given  him  this  larger 
parish  as  a  promotion,  but  it  would  be  years  before  it 
could  be  built  up.  He  was  beginning  to  feel  old,  and  he 
could  not  work  with  the  old  time  vigor.  He  knew  the 
people  of  his  old  time  parish  and  they  knew  him.  He 
would  write  to  the  Bishop  and  tell  him  that  he  would 
like  to  return  to  his  old  flock. 

“He  had  hardly  begun  his  letter  when  he  stopped. 
Suddenly  there  came  before  his  mind  the  picture  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  which  he  had  always  loved.  The  Bishop 
had  given  him  a  new  flock.  Dare  he  abandon  it?  And 
back  along  the  way  of  memory  he  traveled  until  he  came 
to  the  Great  Day,  when,  after  receiving  the  sublime 
powers  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  ritual,  he  had  placed  his  clasped  hands  between  those 
of  the  Bishop,  and  to  his  solemn  question:  ‘Do  you 
promise  obedience  to  me  and  my  successor?’  had  ans¬ 
wered  clearly  and  firmly  :  ‘  I  promise.  ’  And  the  following 
morning,  after  his  first  holy  Mass,  while  kneeling  in 
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silence  before  the  tabernacle,  almost  overcome  with  awe 
and  wonder  at  the  stupendous  thought  that  at  his  bid¬ 
ding  Christ  had  come  upon  the  altar,  he  had  repeated 
his  promise  —  he  would  always  go  wherever  he  would 
be  sent ;  he  would  never  ask  for  a  change,  because  he  had 
given  himself  to  God  to  do  His  holy  work,  not  his  own. 

His  hand  shook  a  little  and  the  pen  dropped  from  it, 
splashing  little  drops  of  ink  over  the  open  writing-tablet. 
His  elbows  rested  on  his  desk,  and  his  forehead  in  his 
cupped  hands.  Was  he,  he  asked  himself,  the  same  man 
wdio  twenty-three  years  ago,  kneeling  so  reverently  before 
the  tabernacle  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  little  red 
Sanctuary  lamp,  had  promised  such  generous,  unfalter¬ 
ing  obedience? 

“Six  years  passed  very  quickly.  Father  William 
worked  hard,  especially  with  the  little  children,  who 
grew  to  love  him,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  nausea 
that  came  so  often  did  not  leave  him.  The  ways  of  the 
people  always  seemed  to  puzzle  him  and  he  felt  helpless 
to  draw  them  to  God.  He  did  not  seem  to  notice  that 
gradually  little  changes  for  the  better  were  coming  over 
his  flock.  Always  the  children  came  regularly  to  Holy 
Communion. 

“Then  one  morning  in  the  early  autumn  the  people 
who  had  begun  to  come  more  regularly  to  daily  Mass 
waited  till  long  past  the  hour  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  but 
the  pastor  did  not  come.  There  was  no  Mass  that  morn¬ 
ing. 

“The  doctor  came  —  a  classmate  of  Father  William’s 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many  years.  He  did  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  strained,  puzzled  look  in  the  eyes  of  his  patient, 
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though  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  old  pleasant  light  flashed 
into  them  as  he  shook  hands  with  his  old  friend. 

“It  was  some  time  before  the  doctor  could  muster 
courage  to  tell  Father  William  the  nature  of  his  trouble, 
for  it  was  fatal.  Attributing  the  troubled  expression  in 
the  good  priest’s  eyes  to  anxiety  concerning  his  malady, 
he  dreaded  the  ordeal  of  making  known  to  him  that  he 
suffered  from  cancer  of  the  stomach  in  the  worst  form, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  many  days  before  the  end  would 
come. 

4  ‘  But  when,  at  last,  he  gathered  courage  to  tell  Father 
William  of  his  state,  the  doctor  could  scarcely  credit  the 
evidence  of  his  senses;  for  a  distinct  relaxation  seemed 
to  come  over  the  priest,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  the 
old  pleasant  expression  of  college  days  lighten  his  eyes. 
Then  reverently  Father  William  looked  at  the  crucifix  on 
the  wall  before  him.  ‘Thank  God!’  he  said  quietly. 

“The  following  day  Father  William  left  his  parish 
and  went  to  the  large  hospital  in  the  Cathedral  town 
where  he  had  received  the  sacrament  of  Holy  Orders. 
The  good  Sisters  of  the  hospital  found  Father  William 
a  very  gentle  and  quiet  patient.  They  were  much  edified 
by  his  serenity  and  almost  joyous  resignation.  When  off 
duty,  some  of  the  Sisters  spoke  of  the  extraordinary 
happiness  with  which  he  awaited  death. 

“And  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Father  William  was 
happy.  The  quiet  hospital,  the  low-voiced  Sisters  pass¬ 
ing  noiselessly  up  and  down  the  corridor  during  the  day, 
the  courteous  doctors,  who  came  so  often  to  sit  and  chat 
intelligently  with  him,  and  his  pleasant  intercourse  with 
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brother  priests  who  visited  him  frequently  —  all  were 
as  balm  to  his  soul. 

“One  thing  which  gave  him  great  consolation  was  the 
thought  of  the  peaceful  spot  where  he  would  rest  when 
all  was  over  —  the  priests’  plot  in  the  old  cemetery  where 
in  his  student  days  he  had  often  walked  under  the  shady 
trees  during  his  summer  vacation  so  long  ago.  Often  he 
had  strolled  through  it  and  had  read  the  epitaphs  of 
native  priests  of  the  town,  who  had  labored  in  the  vine¬ 
yard  of  the  Lord.  More  priests  now  rested  in  the  plot, 
many  of  them  his  own  personal  friends.  Soon  he,  too, 
would  rest  with  them. 

“Shortly  before  his  death,  however,  a  change  came 
over  the  pastor,  a  veil  of  depression  that  shadowed  his 
soul  for  nearly  three  days.  The  Sisters,  who  most  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  it,  attributing  his  evident  preoccupa¬ 
tion  to  the  thought  of  his  approaching  death,  were  more 
solicitous  than  ever  in  their  care  of  him. 

‘  ‘  But  the  Sisters  had  not  correctly  interpreted  the 
change  in  the  good  priest’s  manner.  Father  William 
was  not  at  all  troubled  at  the  thought  of  death.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  discourse  of  Our  Lord  on  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd —  the  discourse  upon  which  he  had  meditated  so 
often  when  contemplating  the  picture  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  standing  with  a  lamb  on  His  arm  amongst  His 
flock.  One  passage  kept  recurring  over  and  over  again 
to  him :  ‘  And  the  hireling  flieth,  because  he  is  a  hireling, 
and  he  hath  no  care  for  the  sheep.  ’ 

“Was  it  not  the  act  of  a  hireling  to  wish  to  leave  his 
flock,  to  be  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  his  home  town? 
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Would  not  some  of  the  people  and  all  the  children  be 
pleased  to  have  him  laid  to  rest  in  their  own  little  ne¬ 
glected  cemetery?  These  were  the  thoughts  which  trou¬ 
bled  him.  He  wondered  what  he  should  do.  He  had  so 
wished  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  priests’  plot  where  so 
many  of  his  brother  priests  slept. 

‘  ‘  When  Sister  St.  Francis  of  Rome  went  off  duty  that 
evening  she  said  to  Sister  St.  Augustine:  ‘Father  Wil¬ 
liam  seems  troubled;  his  temperature  has  gone  up  one 
point.’  But  about  nine  o’clock,  when  old  Sister  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  short,  stout  and  red-faced,  came  softly  into  the 
room,  she  found  the  good  priest  sleeping  peacefully ; 
there  was  a  faint  sweet  smile  on  his  worn  face.  She  stood 
looking  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  as  she  did  so  she 
seemed  to  recall,  with  no  effort  on  her  part,  the  picture 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  walking  with  His  flock,  the  lamb 
on  His  arm.  The  picture  used  to  hang  in  the  little  sitting 
room  in  her  father’s  home,  far  away  by  the  sea.  She  won¬ 
dered  a  little  why  she  should  be  thinking  of  this  now. 
Then  Father  William  opened  his  eyes  and  smiled  pleas¬ 
antly.  The  depression  had  gone. 

“  ‘Sister,’  said  the  pastor,  ‘when  I  die,  I  wish  to  be 
buried  with  my  people.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  Father,’  said  Sister  simply. 

“And  so  Father  William  was  brought  back  to  the 
parish  where  he  had  been  so  tried  during  the  past  six 
years,  and  was  buried  in  the  little  uncared-for  ceme¬ 
tery.” 

The  young  priest  with  the  boyish  manner  had  finished 
his  story.  At  least,  so  I  thought.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
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said:  “Would  you  like  to  see  Father  William’s  grave?” 
and  motioned  to  rise. 

“Why,  he  is  not  buried  here?”  I  exclaimed.  I  had 
taken  it  for  granted  all  along  that  this  was  his  former 
parish.  Everything  here  had  so  edified  me. 

The  young  priest  smiled.  “Come,”  he  said. 

As  he  led  me  around  the  house,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  village,  with  the  smoking  chimneys  of  the  factory  at 
the  mines,  which  had  begun  operations  again.  We 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  the  little  cemetery,  now 
well  cared  for,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  path  till  we 
came  to  a  large  granite  monument  above  a  carefully  kept 
grave.  We  stopped  before  it,  and  as  I  read  my  eyes  grew 
dim:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  our  beloved  Pastor, 
Rev.  William  Fitzpatrick.  Born  18-,  died  19-,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  priesthood.” 

There  was  a  quotation  from  the  New  Testament  which 
he  had  greatly  loved : 

“And  when  he  hath  let  out  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth 
before  them;  and  the  sheep  follow  him  because  they 
know  his  voice.”  St.  John,  chap.  X,  verse  4. 
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We  had  just  finished  supper,  and  I  was  congratulat¬ 
ing  myself  on  being  indoors,  as  it  was  rather  a  stormy 
night.  And  as  a  little  chat  with  Father  Egan  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  next  thing  in  order,  I  was  about  to  follow 
him  into  his  lamp-lit  study,  when  he  stopped  in  the  hall 
and  said  somewhat  abruptly,  “How  would  you  like  to 
take  a  walk  outside  tonight?”  Now,  given  a  few  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  I  prefer  a  walk  in  the  open  air  to  sitting 
in  the  house.  But  when  a  terrible  down-pour  of  rain, 
deflected  by  a  very  strong  -wind,  comes  swishing  in  the 
face,  and  when  there  is  darkness  everywhere,  and  the 
country  roads  are  clinging  in  their  oozy  softness,  I  much 
prefer  sitting  in  a  warm  dry  room  and  the  lamplight,  to 
being  out  of  doors. 

I  looked  at  Father  Egan  keenly  though  respectfully; 
and  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  that  he  was  quite 
in  earnest.  Then  I  replied  that  I  had  not  been  thinking 
of  going  out  in  the  rain  such  a  dark  night,  but  if  he 
wished  to  go  out  in  the  storm  I  should  be  only  too 
pleased,  etc.,  to  accompany  him. 

I  thought  that  I  had  infused  sufficient  gentle  irony 
into  my  words  to  cause  the  priest  to  defer  his  walk  and 
shower  bath  accompaniment  to  some  other  night.  But 
he  replied  quite  briskly,  “All  right,  that’s  settled!  Now 
let’s  get  ready.” 

In  a  short  time  we  were  picking  our  way  down  through 
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the  little  lane  which  led  to  the  highway,  each  of  us  wear¬ 
ing  a  long  black  oil-skin  coat.  Father  Egan  was  ahead, 
carrying  in  his  hand  a  rather  ancient  kerosene  lantern, 
the  glass  of  which  was  almost  totally  blackened  by  smoke. 

We  reached  the  highway,  walked  along  it  for  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and  then  crossed  the  dyke.  The  priest 
opened  a  gate  leading  into  a  field,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
lantern  found  a  little  path,  which  we  followed  through 
a  pasture  or  two,  till  we  came  to  the  great  sandy  sea 
shore.  The  waves  were  roaring  and  splashing  quite  near 
us ;  and  from  a  distance  came  the  sound  of  their  thun¬ 
dering  on  the  rocks.  Even  in  the  darkness,  the  long 
white  ragged  lip  of  the  sea  could  be  seen  as  it  came 
snarling  up  at  the  sands. 

We  walked  along  the  shore,  our  coats  flapping  in  the 
rainy  wind,  which  blew  in  from  the  sea.  Our  lantern 
gave  only  sufficient  light  for  us  to  see  what  from  time  to 
time  we  stumbled  over.  Sometimes  it  was  a  large  log 
deeply  embedded  in  the  sands;  sometimes  a  bundle  of 
wet  seaweed ;  once  we  found  it  to  be  a  broken  oar. 

After  walking  with  some  difficulty  for  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance,  two  little  orange  oblongs,  high  up  on  the  bank, 
told  us  we  were  nearing  a  house  or  habitation  of  some 
kind.  When  we  drew  nearer  I  noticed  that  the  light  was 
not  steady  as  lamp-light  usually  is,  but  it  was  wavering 
as  if  from  a  fire. 

We  entered  the  house,  and  were  shown  into  a  great 
low  room;  in  one  wall  had  been  built,  years  before,  a 
very  large  fire-place  of  the  old  style,  and  a  great  waving 
fire  blazed  and  crackled  cheerfully  in  it.  Three  men 
were  seated  before  the  fire.  One  of  them,  a  handsome, 
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clean  shaven  man  of  perhaps  forty-five  years  of  age,  sat 
in  a  wheel-chair. 

The  old  grey-haired  lady  who  had  shown  us  into  the 
room  took  our  coats  which,  I  am  afraid,  were  dropping 
water  on  to  her  very  clean  floor.  And  one  of  the  men 
brought  two  chairs  near  to  the  fire.  The  man  in  the 
wheel-chair  turned  it  somewhat  and  smiled  joyously  as 
he  greeted  the  priest ;  he  seemed  to  be  a  very  large  man. 
After  I  had  shaken  hands  with  all  we  sat  down  before 
the  fire. 

The  man  in  the  wheel-chair  was  indeed  an  invalid. 
Fifteen  years  before  he  had  been  struck  by  a  falling  spar, 
and  after  the  immediate  suffering  had  passed,  it  was 
found  that  his  lower  limbs  were  paralyzed  and  he  would 
be  a  cripple  for  life.  All  through  the  day  he  sat  in  his 
chair;  but  he  was  not  idle.  From  morn  till  night,  his 
hands  were  occupied,  repairing  the  fishermen’s  nets,  or 
making  prayer  beads  which  the  people  bought  from  him. 
And  when  the  fine  weather  came,  and  the  waves  lapped 
gently  on  the  shore  below,  he  wheeled  his  chair  to  the 
bank,  and  his  mother,  or  a  kind  neighbor,  carried  the  nets 
to  him ;  and  there  in  full  view  of  the  sea  he  worked.  The 
two  other  men  were  neighbors  who  had  come  in  to  pass 
the  evening  with  them. 

We  talked  of  many  things  and  the  fire  murmured  and 
purred  around  the  dry  birch  and  beech  wood. 

After  a  time,  the  old  lady  stood  up,  and  moved  slowly 
and  quietly  over  to  the  mantelpiece  to  the  left  of  the  fire. 
She  took  down  a  photograph  and  brought  it  to  me.  Then 
she  sat  down,  without  having  said  a  word.  Father  Egan 
and  the  others  were  talking  earnestly.  I  looked  at  the 
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photograph,  and  as  I  did  I  felt  the  old  lady’s  eyes  were 
on  me. 

It  was  a  picture  of  a  young  girl  perhaps  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white.  There  were  no 
weak  lines  about  the  face.  But  there  was  a  sweet  sim¬ 
plicity;  and  the  eyes  looked  out  steadily  and  calmly. 

I  looked  questioningly  at  the  old  lady.  “My  daugh¬ 
ter,”  she  said.  “The  picture  was  taken  a  short  time 
before  she  entered  the  convent.  She  is  a  Carmelite  sis¬ 
ter  now.  It  was  hard  for  me  to  let  her  go ;  she  was  so 
kind  and  good.  But  Father  Hall,  who  was  then  our 
parish  priest,  told  me  that  God  was  calling  her;  and 
what  should  a  mother  say  when  the  Lord  calls  but 
‘God’s  Holy  Will  be  done.’  So  I  let  her  go  to  be  near 
Him.  And  Father  Hall  said  ‘God  will  bless  you,  Mrs. 
Power,  and  He  will  give  you  back  a  hundred  fold.  ’  And 
so  He  has !  and  so  He  has !  May  His  Holy  Name  be  for¬ 
ever  blessed.” 

The  others  ceased  speaking  and  then  in  silence  for  a 
time  all  looked  at  the  fire.  Now  and  then  a  sheet  of  rain 
swished  against  the  window ;  and  the  water  ran  down  the 
pane,  outside.  The  waves  thundered  on  the  rocks  below ; 
but  the  room  was  warm  and  bright  and  cheerful. 

The  man  in  the  wheel-chair  glanced  at  the  photograph 
which  I  had  returned  to  his  mother ;  and  a  childlike  smile 
showed  on  his  fire-lit  face.  Then  he  said  quietly  and  as  if 
to  himself,  “I  wonder  what  she  is  doing  now?”  He  was 
silent  for  a  little  while,  then  he  said  to  us,  “Would  you 
like  to  hear  a  strange  little  story  ?  ’  ’ 

Father  Egan  answered  for  us,  saying  that  we  should 
be  very  pleased.  Then  there  were  little  sounds  of  shuffl- 
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ing  of  feet  and  moving  of  chairs,  as  we  disposed  our¬ 
selves  as  comfortably  as  possible,  to  listen. 

One  of  the  men  stood  up,  stirred  the  fire  a  little  and 
put  a  few  pieces  of  dry  hard  wood  on  the  coals.  Then 
Mr.  Power  began  his  story. 

“It  is  years  now  since  it  happened,  and  at  that  time 
we  were  living  in  the  Black  River  settlement,  about  fifty 
miles  from  this  place.  It  was  only  after  my  grand¬ 
father  died  that  we  came  here  to  live  in  the  old  home. 
Our  house  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  Church,  and  we 
always  drove  to  Mass  and  Benediction.  The  summer 
Bessie  made  her  First  Communion  was  a  very  busy  one 
for  me ;  as  I  had  to  drive  her  to  instructions  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  go  to  bring  her  home  in  the  afternoon,  during 
her  three  weeks  preparation.” 

He  had  glanced  at  the  photograph  as  he  said  Bessie ;  so 
I  concluded  the  Bessie  of  his  story  was  his  sister  in  the 
Convent. 

“One  very  warm  afternoon  as  I  drew  near  the  church, 
I  noticed  that  the  sky  looked  somewhat  threatening ;  but 
I  hoped  to  reach  home  before  there  would  be  any  shower. 
I  recall  now,  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday  they  happened, 
all  the  little  incidents  of  that  afternoon.  The  children 
were  coming  out  from  the  church  as  I  drove  up,  and 
they  were  laughing  and  talking  loudly  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  road. 

“Bessie  was  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  group,  who  were 
examining  something  she  held  in  her  hand.  She  said 
good-bye  while  getting  into  the  wagon ;  and  as  we  drove 
off,  she  held  up  for  my  inspection  a  little  picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  which  Father  Hall  had  awarded 
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her  as  first  prize  in  Christian  Doctrine.  She  was  very- 
pleased  and  seemed  anxious  to  arrive  home  without  any 
delay  in  order  to  show  mother  her  little  prize. 

“We  chatted  gaily  as  we  went  quickly  along,  by  the 
green  fields,  over  the  dusty  road.  But  I  was  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  uneasy ;  for  out  of  the  West  the  dark  storm 
clouds  were  coming.  I  glanced  at  Bessie,  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  dense  black  clouds  which  were 
advancing  so  swiftly,  yet  so  noiselessly.  She  was 
prattling  on,  in  her  merry  little  way,  and  now  and  again 
she  looked  at  her  little  picture.  How  I  wished  that  I  had 
brought  a  coat  for  her ! 

“The  dark  cloud  banks  were  now  racing  onward  with 
awful  speed.  Suddenly  Bessie  started  and  sat  straight 
and  tense.  I  glanced  sidewise  at  her ;  and  I  knew  by  her 
wide-open  eyes  that  she  was  aware  of  the  oncoming 
storm,  and  was  frightened. 

“A  dazzling  flash  of  lightning  zig-zagged  across  the 
sky,  and  almost  immediately  a  terrible  volley  of  thunder 
crashed  through  the  heavens.  The  horse  plunged  quickly 
sidewise,  to  the  right.  And  the  child  caught  me  by  the 
arm  and  buried  her  head  in  my  sleeve. 

‘  ‘  It  was  becoming  very  dark ;  and  the  green  leaves 
seemed  to  take  on  a  richer  color.  Then  I  saw,  far  away, 
something  that  looked  like  a  great  white  sheet  of  mist, 
hanging  from  sky  to  earth,  hurrying  towards  us,  above 
the  fields  and  long  grey  road.  It  was  the  rain  coming 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

“Bessie  looked  up  and  saw  the  wall  of  rain  speeding 
towards  us.  Quickly  she  took  off  her  hat  and  held  it  over 
the  little  picture  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 
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“The  front  of  the  wall  struck  us,  and  immediately  we 
were  into  the  thick  of  the  merciless  downpour.  The 
large  heavy  drops  beat  down  cruelly  on  the  thinly  clad 
child ;  and  soon  the  horse  was  splashing  through  the 
muddy  roads,  spattering  our  faces  and  clothes  with  mud. 

“Prom  time  to  time  the  lightning  tore  its  crooked 
silver  path  across  the  dark  sky  and  the  peals  of  thunder 
came  in  such  deafening  succession  that  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse  seemed  to  be  trembling.  It  was  a  terrible  storm. 
It  may  have  been  only  my  imagination,  but  once  I 
thought  the  lightning  curled  right  around  our  wheels. 

‘  ‘  The  horse  was  snorting  with  fear.  Bessie  was  crying 
and  praying  aloud.  Now  and  again  I  could  hear  her. 
‘Holy  Mary,  pray  for  us;  Oh  Holy  Mother  of  God,  look 
down  on  thy  little  child!’  She  was  terribly  frightened 
—  and  I  was  frightened  also.  ’  ’ 

He  ceased  speaking  for  a  few  seconds,  but  no  one 
moved.  The  fire  was  murmuring  away  contentedly.  I 
thought  he  seemed  to  hesitate  about  continuing.  Two 
or  three  times  he  looked  alternately  at  the  fire  and  at  the 
priest.  He  seemed  about  to  speak  to  Father  Egan  and 
then  suddenly  to  change  his  mind.  His  eyes  wandered 
towards  the  picture  of  his  sister,  still  in  his  mother’s 
hand.  Then  he  continued ;  but  not  with  the  ease  of  man¬ 
ner  that  up  to  now  he  had  evidenced : 

“Perhaps  you  may  see  nothing  strange  in  what  I  am 
going  to  relate  now ;  but  I  could  never  explain  how  it 
came  about. 

“We  galloped  on  through  that  awful  storm,  Bessie 
praying  almost  continuously,  until  we  came  in  sight  of 
our  house.  Now,  I  remember  everything  quite  distinctly : 
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there  was  a  number  of  large  trees  growing  on  each  side 
of  the  road;  and  they  were  bending  and  groaning  in  the 
wind.  The  road  was  strewn  with  withered  branches  that 
had  fallen  from  some  of  these. 

“Then  we  drew  near  the  gate,  which  was  closed.  The 
house  was  quite  a  distance  from  the  road  and  no  one 
was  coming  to  open  the  gate.  Bessie,  who  had  been  look- 
ing  up  for  some  time,  caught  me  by  the  arm  again.  ‘  Oh !  ’ 
she  cried,  ‘No  one  is  coming  to  open  the  gate,’  and  she 
began  to  pray  again.  I  remember  well  her  prayer, 
‘Oh,  Holy  Mother,  help  thy  little  child.’ 

The  horse  galloped  on,  and  nothing  happened  till  we 
crossed  the  little  bridge  over  the  dyke  just  before  the 
gate.  Then  —  slowly  but  steadily  the  gate  moved  back 
till  it  stood  wide  open.  The  child  cried,  ‘Drive!  drive! 
drive !  ’ 

“We  galloped  through  the  opening  and  as  I  looked 
back,  half  terrified,  over  my  shoulder,  the  gate  was 
closing  slowly,  steadily.” 

He  ceased  speaking  and  the  fire  burned  brightly  be¬ 
fore  us. 
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Young  Father  Deane  placed  his  little  portable  altar  in 
the  low  sleigh  behind  the  driver’s  seat;  then  he  took  the 
small  yellow  leather  suit  case,  with  A.  J.  D.  in  black  on 
either  end,  from  the  driver  who  was  standing  near  the 
sleigh  and  placed  it  alongside  the  portable  altar.  Then 
as  the  two  sat  down  on  the  low  seat  and  tucked  the  wraps 
about  them,  the  horses  started  off,  and  the  young  priest 
turned  in  the  seat  to  wave  good-bye  to  the  old  pastor  who 
had  come  out  to  see  them  off. 

Father  Deane  was  going  on  his  first  visit  to  the  lumber 
camps;  a  visit  which  would  take  two  months  before  the 
rounds  of  all  the  camps  could  be  made.  He  had  been 
ordained  only  seven  months  ago  and  he  had  come  imme¬ 
diately  to  old  Father  Fitzpatrick  to  help  him  with  his 
missions.  Just  a  week  ago  the  old  pastor  had  told  him  to 
prepare  for  the  annual  visit  to  the  camps.  The  young 
man  had  obeyed  quietly,  though  visiting  the  camps  was 
something  that  he  had  never  intended  to  do.  Often  dur¬ 
ing  his  seminary  days  as  he  walked  with  his  confreres, 
up  and  down  the  long  shaded  paths  in  the  recreation 
grounds,  he  had  spoken  of  these  visits  and  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  quite  freely  as  to  their  effects.  He 
did  not  think  they  were  good.  He  had  met  many  men 
during  his  vacations,  who  worked  in  the  lumber  woods, 
and  when  they  spoke  of  the  priest ’s  visits,  it  was  usually 
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in  this  manner:  “The  priest  visited  the  camp  last  win¬ 
ter  and  he  did  fine.  Our  camp  gave  him  seventy-five 
dollars,  and  he  got  more  than  that  from  Jim  Martin’s 
crew.  He  did  well  all  through ;  one  of  the  best  winters 
he  ever  had.” 

Whenever  the  young  student  reflected  on  these  words 
it  was  with  sentiments  somewhat  akin  to  indignation,  for 
to  him  it  seemed  that  the  men  looked  on  these  annual 
visits  as  merely  collecting  tours.  That  is  why  he  had 
decided  never  to  make  them. 

Well,  here  he  was  to-day,  seated  in  the  low  sleigh,  the 
very  first  winter  of  his  priesthood,  bound  on  the  visit  to 
the  lumber  camps.  And  although  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  go  —  for  the  pastor  had  asked  him  —  he  did  not 
feel  very  much  inclined  to  do  so.  However,  he  had 
learned  more  about  the  visitation  of  the  camps,  which 
helped  to  dispose  him  more  favorably  towards  going. 
The  priest,  besides  making  the  collection,  always  said 
Mass  for  the  men  and  gave  Holy  Communion.  He  now 
felt  that,  but  for  the  collection,  he  would  be  very  glad 
to  go.  Then,  as  they  drove  along,  under  the  dark  spruce 
trees  with  their  white  snow  patches,  he  offered  to  God  all 
the  hardships  that  were  before  him  and  all  the  humilia¬ 
tions  there  might  be  in  making  the  collections,  for  His 
greater  glory. 

The  days  passed  very  quickly,  and  word  went  round 
the  camps  that  the  priest  was  out  on  his  visit.  Many 
men  in  different  camps  looked  forward  to  his  coming 
with  joy,  for  they  had  been  in  the  woods  for  months,  and 
had  not  been  to  church  during  that  time.  Now  the  priest 
was  coming  with  his  little  portable  altar  so  that  they 
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could  have  Mass  in  the  camp;  and  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  of  going  to  confession  and  Holy  Commun¬ 
ion.  Others  did  not  care  very  much  whether  the  priest 
came  or  not,  though  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  news 
from  the  world  outside.  Perhaps  there  were  a  few  who 
were  not  pleased  at  all  that  the  priest  was  coming. 

Big  Jim  Crumley  in  Camp  No.  9  of  the  Charlton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  was  pleased  when  he  heard  that 
Father  Deane  was  on  his  rounds.  He  would  he  glad  to 
have  Mass  in  the  camp,  although  he  had  no  intention  of 
going  to  confession.  Jim  was  a  little  wild,  though  a  big 
generous-hearted  lad.  His  mother  had  died  when  he  was 
seven,  and  his  father  had  left  him  with  his  uncle’s  fam¬ 
ily  to  be  brought  up.  He  was  now  twenty-one ;  he  stood 
six  feet  and  weighed  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds. 
He  had  a  large  red  face  and  bright  grey  eyes.  He  was 
quick  tempered  and  he  swore  quite  a  lot. 

His  cousin  Agnes  Crumley  had  been  a  little  mother  to 
him  and  she  always  said  that  Jim  was  a  good-hearted 
boy,  though  a  bit  quick.  She  was  Sister  Crumley  now,  in 
the  order  of  the  Religious  Hospitalers  of  St.  Joseph. 
After  she  felt  that  God  had  called  her  to  follow  Him  in 
the  work  of  caring  for  the  sick  she  had  demurred  a  little, 
wondering  if  she  should  go  immediately  or  wait  till  Jim 
had  grown  up.  He  was  then  fourteen.  Her  director  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  go  to  the  Convent,  so  she  went  and  ever 
since,  never  a  day  went  by  that  she  did  not  pray  for  him. 

It  was  now  six  years  since  she  had  entered ;  six  very 
happy  years  for  Sister.  Big  Jim  had  changed  very  much 
in  that  time ;  he  did  not  come  very  often  to  see  her  and  she 
had  heard  that  he  was  not  very  attentive  to  his  religious 
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duties.  Lately  she  had  heard  of  three  or  four  fights  he 
had  taken  part  in.  Men  who  had  come  into  the  Hospital, 
on  learning  her  name  had  told  her  of  them.  It  was  not 
that  they  wished  to  depreciate  Big  Jim’s  character.  It 
was  rather  the  opposite;  for  in  their  eyes  Jim’s  prowess 
with  the  fists  was  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  in  their 
own  primitive  way  they  thought  that  the  good  sister 
should  glory  in  her  cousin’s  victories.  But  in  the  even¬ 
ings  when  she  would  go  back  to  her  cloister,  she  would 
shake  her  head  slowly  and  say,  “That  poor  boy!  That 
poor  boy !  Nobody  out  in  the  big  world  to  look  after 
him.”  And  sometimes  a  tear  or  two  would  drop  as  she 
said  a  prayer  for  the  big  lovable  lad  with  the  quick 
temper.  She  wished  he  would  come  oftener.  When  he 
did  come,  many  a  kindly  lecture  he  got  as  he  sat  looking 
through  the  grill  at  his  quiet  faced  cousin. 

To-night  Father  Deane  was  coming  to  Big  Jim’s  camp 
and  two  or  three  times  during  the  day  as  the  big  lumber¬ 
man  chopped  in  the  woods  he  thought  of  the  priest’s 
coming.  He  had  seen  the  young  priest  two  or  three  times 
last  summer  before  the  men  had  left  for  the  lumber 
woods  and  he  had  liked  him  immediately.  He  hoped  the 
priest  would  do  well.  The  idea  of  going  to  confession  did 
not  occur  to  Big  Jim. 

When  the  men  came  in  to  Camp  No.  9  of  the  Charlton 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company  that  evening  they  did  not  burst 
in  so  boisterously  as  was  their  custom.  They  had  seen 
the  priest’s  sleigh  near  the  hovel,  so  they  were  a  bit 
subdued.  Father  Deane  was  seated  on  a  bench  near  the 
stove  reading  his  breviary  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  attached 
to  a  post  near  him.  He  stood  up  as  the  men  came  in  and 
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shook  hands  with  those  he  knew.  Big  Jim  found  him 
looking  much  healthier  than  he  had  looked  when  he  came 
to  the  parish  last  summer,  but  the  big  fellow  did  not 
notice  the  tired  look  in  his  eyes. 

At  supper  that  night  the  men  ate  quietly  and  the  usual 
loud  laughter  and  joke  was  not  heard;  but  they  applied 
themselves  valiantly  to  the  task  that  was  before  them. 
Big  Jim  ate  a  very  good  supper;  everything  he  did  he 
usually  did  whole-heartedly. 

Away  in  the  Convent  of  the  Religious  Hospitalers  of 
St.  Joseph,  his  cousin  had  finished  her  supper  just  as  Big 
Jim  was  sitting  down  to  his.  Before  she  began  her  meal 
she  had  looked  at  the  little  schedule  of  Father  Deane’s 
visit  that  old  Father  Fitzpatrick  had  given  her.  It 
showed  that  the  priest  would  be  at  Camp  No.  9  that 
evening.  Besides  the  cold  beef,  bread  and  butter  and  tea 
which  constituted  the  good  sister’s  evening  meal,  there 
were  stewed  tomatoes.  Sister  Crumley  had  always  liked 
stewed  tomatoes,  but  to-night  she  did  not  take  any.  This 
was  one  of  the  little  mortifications  that  she  made  that 
Jim  might  have  the  grace  of  conversion. 

Father  Deane  ate  his  supper  quietly  and  now  and  then 
he  thought  of  the  collection.  He  had  not  yet  got  used  to 
making  it  although  this  was  the  twentieth  camp  he  had 
visited.  It  wras  the  rule  of  the  old  pastor  to  make  the 
collection  immediate^  after  supper,  before  any  of  the 
men  had  left  the  camp. 

While  the  young  cookee,  who  was  also  a  ventriloquist 
and  practical  joker,  was  clearing  away  the  dishes, 
Father  Deane  stood  up  among  the  men  and  made  his  an¬ 
nouncements.  First  there  would  be  the  collection;  then 
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a  short  sermon  followed  by  confessions.  Mass  would  be 
at  half  past  five.  Then  he  took  his  little  red  book  and 
black  pencil  from  bis  pocket  and  went  round  making  the 
collection. 

The  men  gave  generously  and  cheerfully,  joking 
among  themselves  as  they  did  so.  There  was  one  who 
did  not  smile  at  the  jokes,  but  seemed  to  watch  the  tired 
young  priest  from  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  was  a  big 
clean-shaven  man  with  a  sullen  expression. 

When  Father  Deane  came  to  him,  smiling  question- 
ingly  as  he  held  his  pencil  ready  to  mark  the  amount  the 
man  would  say,  he  did  not  move  but  stared  straight 
ahead  and  his  eyes  did  not  seek  the  priest’s.  It  was  very 
disconcerting  for  the  young  man  as  he  stood  waiting  for 
a  few  seconds.  Then  he  began  to  feel  intensely  humil¬ 
iated,  but  suddenly  he  remembered  that  he  had  made  a 
general  offering  to  God  of  all  the  humiliations  he  might 
encounter.  He  swallowed,  then  said  quietly,  “My  Lord, 
Thy  Holy  Will  be  done.”  He  was  a  very  young  priest. 
Then  he  moved  on  to  the  next  man. 

Big  Jim  Crnmley  was  sitting  behind  the  priest,  and 
facing  the  sullen  man  opposite.  He  saw  him  coolly  in¬ 
sulting  the  young  priest.  Jim  stood  up  quickly,  as  the 
priest  moved  on  to  the  next  man.  His  grey  eyes  were 
flashing  as  he  caught  the  attention  of  the  man  opposite, 
then  his  big  red  fist  moved  upwards  solemly,  and  shook 
menacingly  two  or  three  times,  and  then  he  pointed  to 
the  door  and  shook  his  head  ominously.  Then  he  sat 
down. 

The  priest  did  not  see  this  little  pantomime,  but  those 
that  did  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  Big  Jim  would 
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inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  big  sullen  man,  just 
as  soon  as  they  should  meet  outside. 

Jim’s  contribution  to  the  collection  was  ten  dollars; 
other  years  he  had  given  five,  and  this  year  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  same,  but  the  little  incident  a  few 
minutes  ago  had  caused  him  to  change  his  intention. 

Just  before  the  priest  put  on  his  cassock  and  surplice 
to  preach,  Jim  drew  him  a  little  aside  and  said  earnestly: 
“Don’t  you  mind  that  big  Slav,  father,  I’ll  give  him 
something  in  a  little  while  that  will  make  him  remember 
this  day  and  date.” 

Father  Deane  looked  quickly  at  the  aggressive  face 
and  flashing  grey  eyes,  and  instantly  he  thought  of  what 
harm  this  young  giant  might  do,  if  he  was  not  pacified ; 
then  the  fatherly  instinct  of  one  who  has  care  of  souls 
spoke  in  the  priest’s  words  as  he  lay  his  hand  gently  on 
the  arm  of  the  angry  man  and  said  gravely:  “Don’t 
mind  him,  Jim,  just  let  God  look  after  it  all.  If  you 
punish  him,  one  cannot  say  where  it  will  all  end.  It  may 
be  the  occasion  of  your  profaning  God’s  holy  name ;  it  is 
so  easy  to  swear,  once  we  have  given  way  to  anger.  Just 
try  to  let  him  be ;  the  price  of  teaching  him  a  lesson  will 
cost  you  too  much  and  sin  is  a  heavy  load  to  carry.  ’  ’ 

The  big  fellow  said  nothing,  but  turned  and  went 
quietly  back  to  his  seat,  while  Father  Deane  put  on  his 
cassock  and  surplice.  He  liked  the  young  priest. 

The  sermon  was  on  Blasphemy ;  it  was  not  an  eloquent 
sermon;  it  was  simple  but  very  earnest.  The  young 
preacher  brought  before  the  minds  of  the  men  how 
dependent  a  creature  man  is,  how  weak  and  frail;  and 
what  a  debt  he  owes  to  God ;  how  every  day  he  should 
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offer  up  praise  to  Him  who  looks  on  the  hills  and  they 
melt  as  wax,  who  touches  the  mountains  and  they  smoke ; 
but  instead  of  praise  and  reverence  there  is  blasphemy, 
profanation  of  God’s  holy  name.  He  asked  the  men  if 
they  ever  thought  of  the  awful  power  of  God  who  could 
annihilate  them  by  the  slightest  motion  of  His  hand. 
Then  he  told  them  of  the  love  of  Christ  who,  centuries 
ago,  had  gone  about  doing  good,  by  lake-side  and  hill¬ 
side,  through  deserts  and  towns,  healing  and  restoring 
and  bringing  solace  to  the  troubled  of  heart ;  and  always 
He  had  called  for  the  love  of  men.  But  to-day  on  all 
sides  we  have  profane  ingratitude  for  the  love  of  God. 

Big  Jim  sat  with  the  other  rough  men  and  listened 
reverently  to  the  young  priest  who  seemed  little  more 
than  a  boy  as  he  stood  by  the  little  table  clothed  in  his 
cassock  and  surplice  and  spoke  so  earnestly  to  the  men. 
For  a  long  time  after  the  priest  had  finished  Jim  sat  on 
the  bench  thinking  slowly;  then  he  knelt  down  in  the 
quiet  camp  as  many  others  were  kneeling.  He  was  the 
last  to  go  to  confession. 

Before  Mass  the  following  morning  when  the  priest 
asked  for  a  server,  Big  Jim  stepped  out;  it  was  six  years 
since  he  had  served  but  he  did  well. 

The  days  passed  quickly.  Father  Deane  continued 
his  visits;  Big  Jim  went  about  his  work  as  he  had  done 
before ;  and  the  young  cookee  who  was  also  a  very  good 
ventriloquist  waited  for  a  package  that  he  had  written 
for  the  day  after  Father  Deane  had  left  the  camp.  And 
as  the  days  went  by  many  of  Big  Jim’s  camp  mates 
began  to  notice  a  change  in  him.  He  seemed  subdued; 
he  did  not  bridle  up  in  the  old  way  when  something 
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offended  him;  he  had  not  been  heard  to  swear.  Won- 
deringly  it  was  told  about  the  camp  that  Big  Jim  had 
not  sworn  for  weeks. 

It  was  true;  Jim  Crumley  had  made  a  promise  after 
he  went  to  confession  not  to  swear  again.  It  did  not 
seem  very  hard  to  him  at  first  but  lately  it  was  becoming 
harder ;  still  with  God ’s  help  he  would  persevere.  Away 
in  the  Convent,  Sister  Crumley  prayed  for  him  every 
day,  and  Father  Deane  gave  him  with  many  others  a 
daily  remembrance  in  his  Mass. 

Then  one  night,  about  five  weeks  after  the  priest’s 
visit,  a  trial  came  to  Big  Jim.  It  was  after  supper  and 
many  of  the  men  were  seated  about  the  stove  filling  their 
pipes  for  their  evening  smoke.  Jim  had  gone  back  to  the 
sleeping  bunk  at  the  end  of  the  camp  to  get  his  tobacco. 
The  sullen  fellow,  who  had  refused  to  give  anything  to 
the  collection,  stood  up  and  followed  him.  Nobody  no¬ 
ticed  the  two.  As  Big  Jim  came  near  to  the  bunk  he 
heard  behind  him  the  soft  pad  of  moccasined  feet.  He 
turned  quickly  and  immediately  the  other  man  who  had 
a  sleigh-bell  in  his  hand  knelt  down,  and  rolling  his  eyes 
he  rang  the  bell  as  the  server  does  at  the  Sanctus  of  the 
Mass.  Then  he  stood  up  quickly  and  watched  Big  Jim. 

Big  Jim  advanced  quickly,  his  large  red  fists  closed; 
lights  were  flashing  through  his  head;  an  intense  fury 
swept  over  him.  The  first  impulse  of  a  terrible  rage  had 
come  upon  him.  But  as  he  looked  at  the  heavy  sullen 
face  he  remembered  the  patience  of  the  tired  young 
priest  the  night  of  the  collection.  He  knew  he  should  try 
to  control  his  rage,  hut  it  seemed  too  much  for  him  to 
give  up.  He  felt  he  must  fight  this  man.  Then  with 
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every  fibre  calling  on  him  to  rush  at  the  man  who  waited 
for  him  he  turned  and  walked  down  the  camp  and  out 
through  the  door.  He  even  had  presence  of  mind  to  pick 
up  his  cap  and  red  mackinaw.  He  felt  terribly  helpless  as 
he  passed  out  into  the  cold  night  air.  The  moon  was  out 
in  a  clear  star-studded  sky.  He  walked  along  the  white 
road  half  dazed.  Once  he  stopped  and  mechanically  his 
big  fist  doubled  up  as  he  looked  back  at  the  camp.  He 
half  hesitated,  then  he  turned  and  walked  quickly  on  his 
way,  his  hands  hanging  limp  at  his  sides. 

When  he  reached  the  small  clearance  where  he  had 
been  chopping  during  the  day,  and  where  the  thick  black 
tree  tops  lay  about  on  the  white  snow,  he  searched  a 
little  till  he  found  his  axe  where  he  had  hidden  it  a  few 
hours  ago.  He  began  to  chop  a  small  tree,  that  lay  on 
the  snow,  into  four  foot  lengths. 

Away  in  the  Hospital  of  the  good  sisters,  his  cousin  was 
just  going  in  to  take  night  duty,  and  was  receiving  her 
instructions  from  Sister  Mann,  who  had  been  on  all  day. 
There  was  a  very  troublesome  patient  in  St.  Joseph’s 
ward  No.  4  bed,  and  he  had  rung  for  Sister  Mann  many 
times  during  the  day  when  he  did  not  want  anything. 

It  was  just  eight  o’clock  and  Big  Jim  had  been  chop¬ 
ping  for  an  hour  as  Sister  Crumley  moved  down  the 
corridor  to  St.  Joseph’s  ward  with  a  bowl  of  hot  soup 
for  the  patient  in  No.  4  bed.  His  was  a  liquid  diet,  and 
when  Sister  Mann  had  brought  him  a  cup  of  broth  at 
five  o’clock  he  had  refused  it.  Sister  Crumley  drew 
near  the  bed  and  offered  with  very  gentle  grace,  the  hot 
soup  to  the  man.  He  took  it  eagerly,  raised  the  bowl  a 
little  and  threw  the  hot  liquid  right  in  the  sister’s  face. 
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She  drew  back  quickly,  a  light  flashed  in  her  head  as 
she  raised  her  hands  to  her  paining  eyes,  but  she  quickly 
mastered  all  indignation.  Then  a  feeling  of  self  pity 
came  over  her,  as  she  thought  how  undeserved  this  cruel 
action  was.  She  was  almost  beginning  to  weep.  But 
instantly  she  banished  this  feeling  of  softness,  and  looked 
up  at  the  figure  of  the  Crucified  that  hung  above  the 
man’s  bed.  She  offered  it  all  to  God.  Calmly  she  dried 
her  face  with  her  apron.  The  large  starched  whimple 
of  her  habit  was  stained  and  soft  in  places  from  the 
soup.  Then  she  went  quietly  about  her  duties. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  Big  Jim  stopped 
chopping :  the  evil  spirit  of  anger  within  him  was  exor¬ 
cised.  He  felt  strangely  calm.  He  wondered  how  his 
cousin  was  getting  along  back  in  the  settlement.  Then 
he  did  a  strange  thing  for  him ;  he  moved  two  pieces  of 
wood  he  had  cut,  together,  laid  a  few  pieces  of  spruce 
boughs  on  them,  put  on  his  coat  and  knelt  down  and 
began  to  say  his  beads. 

While  Big  Jim  prayed,  back  in  the  hovel  the  cookee, 
who  had  received  a  package  a  day  or  two  before,  and  a 
faithful  ally  had  moved  the  sullen  man’s  horse  into 
another  stall  and  had  substituted  a  more  ancient  and 
work-worn  one.  He  would  be  coming  to  bed  his  horse  at 
half  past  eight.  He  was  abnormally  frightened  of 
ghosts.  On  account  of  it  being  such  a  bright  night,  the 
cookee  and  his  associate  did  not  find  the  hovel  quite 
dark  enough,  so  they  hung  oat  sacks  over  the  windows. 
Then  they  began  their  work. 

At  half  past  eight  the  door  of  the  hovel  opened  and 
the  sullen-faced  man  stepped  in.  He  stopped  quickly  as 
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he  entered  the  darkened  hovel;  he  had  not  brought  his 
lantern.  He  left  the  door  partly  open  and  began  to 
whistle.  The  door  swung  to  as  he  neared  the  place  where 
he  kept  his  horse.  As  he  entered  the  stall  the  horse’s 
head,  worked  by  some  unseen  wires,  turned  and  looked 
at  him.  The  sight  was  appalling;  great  red  fiery  eyes 
stared  at  him  in  the  darkness,  and  a  livid  mouth  opened 
showing  fiery  teeth  and  red  tongue  and  a  low  deep  voice 
said  quite  distinctly,  “Go  away  from  this  Camp.’’ 

The  man  screamed,  turned  and  ran  from  the  hovel  and 
did  not  stop  till  he  reached  a  camp  two  miles  beyond. 
There  he  stayed  and  never  returned. 

Big  Jim  finished  his  beads  and  set  out  for  camp.  He 
felt  at  peace  save  when  he  thought  of  another  possible 
meeting  with  the  sullen  man,  and  then  he  wondered  how 
it  would  be.  As  he  drew  near  the  camp,  he  met  a  little 
group  of  men  standing  outside  the  door  talking  and 
laughing  loudly. 

“Jim,  that  driver  with  the  pleasant  face  has  gone 
without  sayin’  au  revoir.  He  flew  the  coop  about  ten 
minutes  ago,”  said  one. 

“I  reckon  there’ll  be  no  loiterin’  along  the  way,”  said 
another. 

“He’s  trainin’  for  the  sports  next  summer,”  added  a 
little  wrinkled  fellow  with  a  yellow  mustache. 

Big  Jim  gave  a  great  whoop,  then  said  quietly,  “Thank 
God  ;  ’  ’  then  as  he  looked  around  on  the  laughing  friendly 
crowd  he  remembered  that  he  hadn’t  had  a  smoke  that 
evening. 

A  few  minutes  later  Father  Deane  drove  out  from  the 
wood  and  took  the  highway  to  the  settlement.  Off  in 
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the  distance  the  metal  cross  on  the  little  church  shone 
in  the  moonlight.  He  was  very  tired,  and  very  glad  that 
he  had  finished  his  work.  He  had  done  very  much  good 
but  he  did  not  know  it. 

Away  in  the  Convent,  Sister  Crumley  stood  by  a  little 
table  sorting  some  bandages  for  a  wound  she  was  about 
to  dress.  She  was  very  happy  that  God  had  sent  her  a 
little  trial. 

Out  in  the  hovel,  the  cookee  and  his  accomplice  worked 
with  towels  and  liquids  trying  to  remove  some  strange 
looking  stains  from  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  of  a  very 
patient  dumb  animal,  which  about  half  an  hour  before 
had  seemed  to  speak.  Every  little  while  one  or  other  of 
the  young  fellows  paused  almost  overcome  with  laughter. 
And  the  horse  stood  patiently. 

And  in  Camp  No.  9  of  the  Charlton  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  a  big  red-faced  fellow  with  grey  eyes  smoked  quietly 
by  the  stove. 


THE  SHIELDING 


It  was  a  beautiful  spring  evening;  just  beyond  the 
green  field  before  us  that  reached  to  the  shore,  was  God’s 
great  wide  tumbling  sea  stretching  away  and  away  to  the 
skyline.  Along  the  shore  a  number  of  men  were  busy 
calking  upturned  boats  with  oakum.  Above  the  offing 
small  flocks  of  terns  circled  and  poised  and  dipped  as 
they  searched  the  waters  for  their  prey.  Besides  the  salt 
breath  of  the  sea  and  the  odors  of  boiling  tar  there  came 
to  us  the  scent  of  opening  buds  and  fresh  new  grass.  In 
the  field  some  new  spring  lambs  trotted  stiffly  after  their 
mothers. 

All  things  seemed  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  peace ;  deep, 
quiet  peace.  I  should  have  been  contented  with  contem¬ 
plating  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  lay  before  me,  yet  I 
longed  to  hear  some  story  of  war  from  good  Father 
O’Dea.  I  knew  if  I  could  but  make  the  remark  that 
would  strike  fire  the  rest  would  be  easy. 

I  had  tried  a  few  remarks  but  no  ignition  followed. 
Then  a  young  man  who  had  been  painting  the  large 
calvary  in  the  cemetery  came  to  speak  to  the  priest  con¬ 
cerning  the  work,  and  when  he  had  gone  I  knew  that  fire 
had  been  struck. 

“Calvaries  were  very  common  in  France,  said 
Father  O’Dea.  “One  saw  them  at  almost  every  cross¬ 
roads;  and  often  as  they  passed,  mud  bespattered,  war 
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weary  lads  looked  up,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Christ  that 
looked  down.” 

The  priest  was  quiet  for  a  little  while  and  a  slight  mist 
came  into  his  eyes  as  they  looked  far  out  beyond  the 
sea  —  towards  the  fields  of  France.  Then  he  repeated 
softly,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  my  presence,  “The  little 
white  crosses.  The  little  white  crosses,  up  the  roads  to 
Arras,  down  Amiens  way,  and  along  the  Somme,  mark¬ 
ing  the  tolls  we  paid  for  our  wayfaring.” 

I  waited  in  respectful  silence,  as  Father  O’Dea  con¬ 
tinued  his  musings,  for  I  knew  the  heart  of  the  chap¬ 
lain  was  with  the  lads  who  slept  so  silently  among  the 
rows  of  little  white  wooden  crosses  “In  Flanders 
Fields.” 

Presently  the  musing  ceased  and  his  voice  became  more 
animated  as  he  asked  me  quickly  if  he  had  ever  told  me 
of  Private  Sharpe. 

I  could  not  recall  ever  having  heard  the  good  priest 
mention  Private  Sharpe,  and  on  telling  him  this,  in  a 
steady  quiet  voice  he  began  his  story. 

“It  was  early  in  December,  1917,  that  I  met  Private 
Sharpe.  I  had  just  finished  an  early  Mass  in  a  large 
Canteen  tent  in  Carency,  and  was  making  my  way  back 
to  my  dugout  when  a  bright  faced  young  soldier  caught 
up  with  me  and  asked  me  if  I  were  a  Catholic  padre. 

‘  ‘  I  said  I  was,  and  then  I  told  him  to  which  unit  I  was 
attached  and  where  my  dugout  was  situated.  He  asked 
me  if  he  might  accompany  me  to  my  billet  as  he  had 
something  he  wished  to  tell  me. 

“We  entered  the  little  low  dugout,  and  I  gave  him  the 
only  seat  available,  which  was  a  small  empty  wooden  box 
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that  had  contained  rations.  The  dugout  was  quite  warm, 
for  a  little  fire  of  charcoal  glowed  in  a  tiny  stove  that  a 
soldier  had  manufactured  for  me.  I  sat  on  the  plank  bed. 

“The  young  soldier  began  to  speak  of  Pasehendael, 
which  was  then  our  latest  battle  and  one  of  the  most 
terrible  engagements  of  the  whole  war;  not  only  on 
account  of  the  frightful  shelling  of  large  enemy  guns 
but  also  on  account  of  the  quagmires  and  mud. 

“I  waited  for  the  soldier  to  state  his  business.  I 
judged  from  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  me  that 
he  was  not  a  Catholic.  Presently  he  drew  a  large  crucifix 
from  his  tunic  pocket  and  held  it  reverently  in  his  hand. 
It  was  almost  as  large  as  the  crucifix  worn  by  Redemp- 
torist  fathers  when  preaching  a  mission. 

“He  passed  the  crucifix  to  me  in  silence  but  I  noticed 
his  eyes  rested  just  beneath  the  feet  of  the  corpus.  I 
looked  towards  where  his  eyes  had  been  fixed,  and  I 
noticed  embedded  in  the  metal  and  wood  of  the  cross 
two  large  bullets,  one  just  below  the  other.  I  wondered 
how  they  had  come  there,  then  the  young  man  began  to 
speak. 

“  ‘I  found  it  in  a  trench  one  night,  when  we  were 
going  in  at  Lens ;  one  arm  was  sticking  out  from  the  wall 
just  above  the  revetting.  I  was  about  to  pass  it  by  when 
something  seemed  to  tell  me  to  pull  it  out  and  take  it 
along  with  me.  I  did  not  examine  it  very  closely  at  the 
time ;  I  just  slipped  it  quietly  into  my  right  lower  tunic 
pocket. 

“  ‘The  following  night  I  went  out  to  get  some  coal 
and  just  as  we  were  going  into  the  slag  heap  “Old 
Fritz’’  opened  up  with  machine  gun  fire,  killed  one  of 
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my  companions,  slightly  wounded  two,  leaving  the  Cor¬ 
poral  and  me  untouched.  When  we  reached  the  medical 
aid  post,  I  remembered  having  received  a  slight  blow 
on  the  side  covered  by  my  lower  right  tunic  pocket.  I 
thought  of  the  crucifix  and  presently  I  had  removed  it 
from  my  pocket,  and  in  the  small  clear  light  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  carbon  lamp,  examined  it.  Just  below  the  feet  of 
the  Christ  was  lodged  this  machine  gun  bullet;  it  was 
still  warm  and  there  was  a  small  hole  in  my  tunic 
pocket.  ’ 

“The  young  man  looked  from  the  crucifix  to  me,  but 
I  said  nothing.  I  waited  for  him  to  continue ;  which  he 
did  presently. 

“  ‘Although  I  had  not  examined  the  crucifix  carefully 
the  night  I  found  it,  I  felt  sure  the  bullet  was  not  there 
then,  and  that  it  had  lodged  there  during  our  visit  to  the 
slag  heap.  For  some  reason  or  other  I  now  began  carry¬ 
ing  the  crucifix  in  my  lower  left  tunic  pocket.  Nothing 
striking  happened  till  just  one  week  ago  I  was  coming 
out  of  the  line  over  on  the  LeBassee  front  —  “Old 
Fritz”  must  have  got  word  that  we  were  going  out,  for 
his  machine  guns  were  particularly  busy  —  when  sud¬ 
denly  I  felt  a  blow  on  my  left  side,  somewhat  similar  to 
the  one  I  had  felt  on  my  right  not  long  before.  When 
we  were  beyond  Fritz’s  range  I  removed  the  crucifix 
from  my  left  lower  tunic  pocket;  this  time  there  was 
another  bullet  lodged  just  beneath  the  former  one.’ 

“The  young  man  ceased  speaking  and  again  regarded 
me  keenly  as  if  he  expected  some  comment,  but  for  some 
reason  I  could  not  speak.  Yet  I  knew  not  why,  for  I  had 
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grown  accustomed  to  many  strange  happenings  on  the 
Western  Front. 

“  ‘Father,’  continued  the  young  man  gently,  ‘I  am 
not  of  your  faith  but  I  know  your  people  hold  the  cross 
in  great  veneration,  and  I  think  it  is  fitting  you  should. 
However,  I  am  going  to  keep  this  crucifix  always  with 
me,  for  I  feel  that  while  I  have  it  about  my  person  God 
is  going  to  protect  me.  ’ 

“Before  I  returned  the  crucifix  to  the  young  man  I 
raised  it  to  my  lips  and  reverently  I  kissed  the  feet  of 
my  crucified  Master. 

‘  ‘  I  did  not  see  the  young  man  again  till  early  in  April. 
I  think  it  was  Easter  week.  He  was  coming  out  of  the 
city  of  Arras  and  I  was  going  in.  He  was  walking  with 
the  Quartermaster  of  his  battalion  who  I  learned  later 
had  been  one  of  his  boyhood  friends.  The  soldier  seemed 
somewhat  excited  when  he  saw  me  and  began  to  run 
towards  me,  opening  his  tunic  as  he  came.  The  Quarter¬ 
master  followed  him,  but  he  came  slowly. 

“  ‘Father,’  said  the  young  man  quickly,  as  he  drew 
from  beneath  his  tunic  the  crucifix  I  had  seen  before, 
only  this  time  it  was  attached  to  a  cord  about  his  neck, 
‘look  at  my  crucifix.’ 

“I  looked  closely,  and  there,  piercing  one  knee  of  the 
corpus,  was  a  machine  gun  bullet  and  just  above  the  arm 
in  the  cross  were  two  more. 

“I  felt  awed  as  I  gazed  from  the  cross  to  the  soldier. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  strange  spiritual  exaltation 
about  him  that  made  him  appear  younger. 

“  ‘Father,’  he  said,  ‘after  I  saw  you  last,  fearing  I 
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might  somehow  lose  this  crucifix  I  put  this  cord  through 
it  and  began  wearing  it  about  my  neck ;  the  cross  usually 
rested  above  my  heart.  Within  the  last  month  these 
bullets  have  lodged  in  it.  God  is  protecting  me.  I  feel  I 
shall  be  safe  so  long  as  I  carry  the  cross.’ 

“The  Quartermaster  looked  at  me  and  although  he 
too  was  not  a  Catholic  said  reverently,  ‘It  seems  very 
strange,  Padre ;  it  makes  five  times  now  that  he  has  been 
saved  from  being  hit.’ 

‘  ‘  I  never  saw  the  young  soldier  again,  but  I  remember 
one  evening  in  a  little  town  called  Warvillers  the  Quar¬ 
termaster  who  had  been  with  him  at  Arras  stopped  me  in 
the  road.  We  stepped  to  the  curb  as  very  much  traffic 
was  passing. 

“  ‘Padre,’  said  the  officer,  speaking  above  the  noise  of 
the  rattling  vehicles,  ‘do  you  remember  Private  Sharpe 
who,  that  day  in  Arras,  spoke  to  you  about  the  crucifix?’ 

“I  said  I  had  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  him. 

“  ‘Well,’  said  the  officer,  ‘he  “passed  out”  on  August 
the  8th.  The  Germans  got  him  with  shrapnel  at  Hangard 
Wood.’ 

‘  ‘  I  felt  a  distinct  shock  and  it  was  a  little  while  before 
I  could  speak.  For  although  I  was  continually  hearing 
of  death  and  seeing  death  all  around  me,  I  had  prepared 
myself  to  hear  of  another  miracle  of  the  soldier’s  crucifix. 

“The  crucifix  did  not  save  him,  then?”  I  said,  trying 
to  smile  though  I  could  not. 

“A  serious  expression  came  into  the  officer’s  eyes  as  he 
regarded  me.  ‘It  saved  him  five  times,  Padre,  and  no 
doubt  it  would  have  saved  him  the  sixth  had  he  had  it 
with  him  when  we  went  over  on  August  8th,  but  he  had 
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been  on  leave  in  England  towards  the  end  of  July.  He 
had  carried  the  crucifix  with  him  during  the  first  three 
or  four  days,  then  one  evening  on  leaving  a  taxi  he  found 
after  he  had  mingled  in  the  crowd  that  his  crucifix  was 
missing. 

“  ‘  He  told  me  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  leave  look¬ 
ing  for  the  crucifix,  but  his  search  was  fruitless. 

“  ‘The  night  before  we  assembled  for  the  big  battle  of 
Amiens  he  met  me  in  Boves  and  he  said  he  felt  he  was 
not  coming  out  of  the  show  alive.  ‘  ‘  I  wish  I  had  not  lost 
the  crucifix,”  he  said  with  great  regret.  He  was  killed 
early  in  the  morning.’  ” 

The  priest  ceased  speaking  and  looked  quietly  out  to 
sea.  Somehow  I  felt  a  little  disappointed  with  the  ending 
of  the  story.  In  a  little  while  I  mentioned  this  to  good 
Father  O’Dea. 

“Yes,”  said  the  priest,  “it  does  seem  disappointing, 
yet  after  all  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  means 
God  took  of  drawing  this  soul  to  Himself.  And  this  is 
why  we  were  created,  to  be  with  God.  ’  ’ 
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He  lived  in  a  quaint  little  house  far  back  from  the 
village  street.  During  the  summer  the  house  was  partly 
hidden  from  passing  wayfarers  by  tall  trees,  spruce 
hedges,  and  clumps  of  lilac  bushes.  Yet  glimpses  could 
be  caught  through  openings  in  foliage,  or  gaps  between 
trees,  and  these  held  visions  of  a  wonderful,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  garden,  with  long  rose  fringed  walks,  and  high 
variegated  rows  of  hollyhocks  growing  along  paths  to 
arbors  or  rustic  seats;  and  flashes  of  a  latticed  portico 
covered  with  climbing-roses  before  a  low  wide  door  with 
a  round  brass  knob  could  be  had.  At  one  gable  end  of 
the  house  there  was  a  low  wide  sun  porch ;  a  brick  pas¬ 
sageway  roofed  with  glass  led  from  this  to  a  greenhouse 
in  which,  all  the  year  around,  flowers  bloomed. 

Though  he  had  always  lived  in  the  village,  where  were 
then  his  law  offices,  he  had  come  to  dwell  in  the  quaint 
little  house  only  after  his  marriage.  Here  were  born  his 
son  and  daughter.  Here,  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the 
second  child,  his  gentle  wife  quietly  passed  awajr.  Her 
death  had  come  so  suddenly  that  it  left  him  shocked  and 
dazed.  He  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  his  interest  on  his 
business.  He  seemed  always  preoccupied,  yet  always  he 
treated  everyone  with  rare  courtesy. 

As  the  years  passed  he  became  increasingly  interested 
in  his  garden,  frequently  adding  to  his  stock  of  flowers, 
different  varieties  of  which  he  had  heard.  The  flower  he 
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most  loved  was  tlie  white  rose.  The  odor  of  white  roses 
brought  back  to  him  sweet  memories  of  the  long  ago.  He 
now  appeared  less  often  in  court,  yet  many  sought  his 
advice,  some  of  these  coming  from  far  distant  cities. 

When  his  children  were  quite  grown  up  and  had  left 
him  to  follow  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  Mary  to  enter 
the  novitiate  of  the  Carmelites,  and  Frank  to  take  up  his 
duties  on  a  large  daily  newspaper  in  the  city,  he  closed 
his  office  in  the  village  and  brought  his  books  to  his  home 
library.  During  the  long  days  of  summer  he  passed 
nearly  all  his  time  in  the  garden  either  reading  or  study¬ 
ing  in  little  arbors  and  latticed  houses  or  working  among 
his  flowers.  Often  strangers  came  to  the  village  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  consulting  him ;  sometimes  these  spent 
long  hours  with  him. 

The  years  passed  swiftly  by.  The  great  war  was 
fought.  And  one  day  there  came  into  his  garden  three 
people;  an  elderly  man,  his  wife,  and  their  daughter. 
But  it  was  the  daughter  who  took  up  nearly  all  his  atten¬ 
tion.  No,  gentle  reader,  we  are  not  going  to  say  that  he 
fell  in  love.  Yet  a  very  great  admiration  took  possession 
of  the  man,  for  there  was  that  about  the  girl  that  brought 
strikingly  to  his  mind  thoughts  of  the  old  romance. 

There  was  something  very  sweet  and  dainty  about  her 
as  she  slowly  walked  up  the  rose  bordered  path  of  the 
old  garden.  She  was  dressed  in  white  swiss  muslin ;  a 
cameo  at  her  neck.  Swinging  in  her  hand  was  a  white 
Milan  straw  hat.  Her  brown  hair,  which  had  not  been 
bobbed,  was  parted  in  the  middle  and  done  in  an  old 
fashioned  way.  Sweetness  and  trust  looked  serenely  out 
from  her  clear  brown  eyes. 
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The  man,  after  one  long  look  at  the  girl,  said  to  him¬ 
self,  with  a  deep  intake  of  breath,  “Oh,  Frank!” 

The  young  girl  with  her  father  and  mother  had  come 
to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  village.  During  their  stay 
they  made  many  visits  to  the  quaint  old  garden,  and  the 
more  he  saw  of  the  sweet  young  girl  the  more  he  thought 
of  his  son.  Here  was  the  girl  who,  he  felt,  would  make 
the  ideal  wife  for  Frank.  How  sweet  and  gentle  were  her 
manners  compared  with  whose  of  our  modern  day !  How 
gentle  spoken  and  kind  she  was!  If  Frank  could  only 
come  before  she  left !  Then  he  fell  to  wondering  if  his 
son’s  choice  would  be  his.  He  tried  to  recall  any  conver¬ 
sation  they  had  in  which  women  had  been  mentioned. 
He  remembered  the  night  in  late  April,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seventeen,  when  Frank  had  come  home  from  the 
Canadian  Front  after  nearly  two  years  absence  from 
America.  He  had  been  war-correspondent  for  one  of  the 
American  papers.  They  had  sat  talking  till  nearly  morn¬ 
ing,  yet  the  lad  had  not  mentioned  women;  but  he  had 
given  a  thrilling  description  of  the  Canadians  as  he  had 
seen  them  when  the  word  came  that  the  Americans  had 
entered  the  war.  It  had  been  wonderful,  to  see  the  light 
come  into  tired,  war-weary  eyes  when  the  word  went 
relayed  down  the  battle  line  that  the  Yanks  were  coming. 
Wounded  men  with  tear  wet  eyes  cried  most  fervently 
“God  bless  the  Americans!”  “Our  coming  just  at  this 
moment,  Dad,”  he  had  said,  “is  having  a  stupendous 
moral  effect  throughout  the  whole  camp  of  the  Allies.  It 
is  quickening  to  new  and  vigorous  life  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  forces.” 

Often  as  he  worked  among  the  tulips,  after  the  visit 
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of  his  son,  he  thought  of  the  words  of  the  lad ;  with  what 
great  enthusiasm  he  had  mentioned  his  impressions  of 
the  effect  on  the  combatants  of  the  Americans’  entry 
into  the  war. 

Frank  had  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  join  his  own 
colors.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  he  had  been  slightly 
wounded,  but  before  he  was  well  enough  to  leave  the 
hospital  the  armistice  was  signed.  When  he  was  strong 
again  his  paper  cabled  him  an  assignment  in  London,  to 
report  the  visit  there  of  President  and  Mrs.  Wilson. 

After  the  President’s  visit  Frank  had  written  a  long 
letter  to  his  father,  and  in  this  he  had  for  the  first  time 
spoken  of  women.  “I  have  seen  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  together  with  the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 
Mrs.  Wilson  is  lovely,  so  gracious  and  winning.  She  is  a 
charming  woman ;  so  much  more  poise  and  grace  about 
her  than  the  Queen.  There  is  a  pleasant,  human,  and 
vivacious  atmosphere  about  her  that  is  really  delightful. 
Do  you  know,  Dad,  I  think  our  American  women  are 
about  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  men  on  this  side  notice 
with  what  deference  and  respect  we  Americans  treat  our 
women.  I  heard  one  of  our  officers  say  to  a  British  Major 
who  had  alluded  to  this;  ‘Well,  we  just  naturally  can’t 
help  it ;  our  women  are  so  fine.  ’  I  agree  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  officer.  I  think  our  women  are  the  finest  in  the  whole 
world.” 

Thinking  of  the  wording  of  this  letter  from  his  son, 
he  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  Frank  might  fall  in  love 
with  the  sweet  young  girl  who  now  came  often  to  his 
garden.  And  always  after  she  had  gone,  bearing  a  large 
bouquet  of  white  roses,  he  sat  for  a  long  time  in  one  of 
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the  little  arbors  thinking  of  her  and  of  Frank.  If  Frank 
were  only  here !  Often  he  pictured  them  together,  com¬ 
ing  towards  him  up  one  of  the  rose  bordered  walks. 

In  his  study  was  a  small  statue  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  patron  of  a  higher  romance;  yet  Frank’s  patron 
saint.  He  now  began  to  burn  a  little  red  vigil  light 
before  the  statue  of  the  Saint ;  and  every  day  he  said  a 
little  prayer  asking  Saint  Francis  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  between  his  son  and  the  young  girl  who  visited 
his  garden.  Sometimes  after  she  had  gone  he  brought  a 
bunch  of  red  roses  and  placed  them  in  a  small  vase  before 
the  image  of  the  Saint;  and  then  he  would  renew  his 
prayers,  telling  the  saint  why  he  brought  him  red  roses. 

Then  one  evening  he  wrote  to  Frank,  saying  that  he 
expected  him  soon  for  his  holidays.  He  added  that  this 
year  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  happier  vacation 
than  ever  awaited  him ;  but  he  bid  him  come  soon.  Then 
in  his  anxiety  he  delicately  alluded  to  his  reasons  for 
wishing  him  to  come  soon. 

He  anxiously  awaited  an  answer  from  Frank.  Even 
when  he  knew  there  could  scarcely  be  time  for  a  response 
to  his  letter,  he  eagerly  studied  the  post-mark  on  the 
different  envelopes. 

Then  one  evening  joy  filled  his  heart,  as  he  saw  among 
the  letters  in  the  pile  of  mail  upon  his  desk,  one  ad¬ 
dressed  in  Frank’s  own  handwriting.  Quickly,  while  his 
fingers  trembled  a  little,  he  opened  the  letter  and  began 
to  read.  He  read,  at  first,  joyfully  but  as  he  continued 
reading,  many  little  cords  of  fear  tightened  strangely 
about  his  heart. 

Evidently  Frank  had  not  then  received  his  father’s 
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letter,  for  the  superscription  was  that  of  a  little  town  a 
few  miles  distant  from  the  city  where  Frank  worked. 
He  had  come  here,  on  business  for  the  paper ;  but  he  was 
leaving  for  the  city  within  an  hour  from  the  time  he 
wrote  whence  he  would  go  immediately  to  spend  his 
vacation  with  his  father.  He  had  many  things  to  talk 
about  including  the  big  thing  of  his  life.  He  intended 
to  be  married  soon. 

It  was  this  last  sentence  that  caused  the  little  cords 
of  fear  to  tighten  about  his  father’s  heart  and  fill  his 
soul  with  keen  disappointment. 

For  a  long  time  the  man  sat  in  his  library,  the  open 
letter  still  in  his  hand,  a  strange  baffled  look  of  preoccu¬ 
pation  in  his  eyes.  He  had  built  such  hopes!  He  had 
planned  such  plans !  He  had  set  his  stage,  but  the  drama, 
he  had  foreseen,  would  not  be  enacted.  The  actors  would 
not  know  their  parts. 

The  following  afternoon,  when  the  sweet  young  girl 
came  into  the  old  fashioned  garden  she  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  the  change  in  his  whole  bearing;  there 
were  deep  lines  in  his  face  and  there  was  a  look  of  pain 
in  his  eyes.  Yet  he  greeted  her  with  all  his  old  world 
courtesy. 

She  found  him  greatly  preoccupied,  and  she  wondered 
what  it  was  that  had  brought  about  the  change.  Before 
she  left  he  told  her  that  he  expected  his  son  very  soon  to 
visit  him.  “He  tells  me,”  he  continued,  “that  he  intends 
soon  to  be  married,  but  he  has  not  told  me  yet  whom  he 
has  chosen.  I  had  half  hoped,  you  know,  that  he  would 
meet  you  here  this  summer.  I  did  not  know  he  intended 
to  be  married  and  I  had  formed  my  own  plans.”  He 
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looked  at  her  wistfully  and  she  noticed  the  look  as  of 
great  pain  in  his  eyes.  It  seemed  hard  for  him  to  speak 
thus,  yet  she  knew  he  meant  to  continue.  ‘  ‘  I  had  weaved 
a  little  romance  of  my  own.  Oh,  if  only  he  had  met  you 
before  he  decided  to  be  married!” 

She  looked  at  him  gravely  and,  he  thought,  reassur¬ 
ingly  and  she  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed.  “Per¬ 
haps,”  she  said,  “he  has  not  yet  chosen  his  bride.  And,” 
she  continued  somewhat  shyly,  ‘  ‘  we  may  yet  meet  in  this 
sweet  old  garden.” 

Somewhat  startled  by  her  quiet  words,  he  looked 
quickly  into  the  serene,  earnest  eyes.  And  somehow  the 
hope  and  courage  of  youth  came  back  to  him.  He  smiled 
at  himself  in  sheer  delight  as  he  replied.  “Why  yes,” 
he  said.  “Why  yes,”  he  repeated,  somewhat  puzzled  yet 
strangely  happy  and  buoyed  up  by  a  light  heartedness 
as  of  youth. 

That  evening  he  placed  a  much  larger  than  usual 
bouquet  of  deep  red  roses  before  the  statue  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  And  he  knelt  for  a  longer  time  than  he  was 
accustomed,  praying.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  he 
walked  up  and  down  a  well  worn  garden  path  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  scene  he  hoped  would  be  enacted.  Sometimes  he 
stopped  and  stood  abstractedly  fingering  a  flower  or 
leaf  while  a  certain  vague  fear  tightened  the  muscles 
about  his  heart ;  yet  when  he  remembered  the  quiet  reas¬ 
suring  expression  in  the  girl’s  eyes,  the  muscles  relaxed 
and  he  found  himself,  he  could  not  tell  why,  looking 
forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  two  young  people  with 
courage  and  joy,  and  youthful  hope. 

That  night  before  retiring,  the  last  thing  he  did  was 
to  kneel  before  the  statue  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and 
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pray.  When  his  prayer  was  finished  he  looked  from  the 
Saint  to  the  bouquet  of  deep  red  roses  and  then  back 
again  to  the  statue.  “I  think  you  are  going  to  do  it,” 
he  said. 

The  following  morning  he  was  summoned  from  the 
garden  to  answer  a  long  distance  call  on  the  telephone. 
It  was  Frank  speaking  from  a  little  town  just  five  miles 
distant.  He  had  come  all  the  way  from  the  city  by  auto¬ 
mobile,  and  he  expected  to  be  home  within  a  few  minutes. 
He  had  not  received  his  father’s  letter  when  he  had 
written.  “I  am  so  glad,  Dad,”  he  said,  “you  approve 
my  choice.  You  see,  I  wanted  you  to  approve  before  I 
told  you  who  it  was.”  Then  he  was  gone. 

For  a  long  time  he  stood  near  the  telephone,  trying  to 
grasp  it  all.  The  surprise  was  too  great  for  him  to  realize 
the  full  import  of  Frank’s  words. 

Presently  he  left  the  telephone,  but  noting  he  had  not 
hung  up  the  receiver  he  returned  to  do  so. 

He  sat  for  a  little  while  in  his  library.  The  sudden 
effect  of  the  great  joy  the  good  news  had  brought  him 
wras  now  beginning  to  pass  and  he  could  marshal  his 
ideas.  It  had  all  been  a  plan  and  the  sweet  young  girl 
had  come  to  him  for  approval.  He  now  recalled  a  con¬ 
versation  they  had  had,  sitting  one  day  in  the  garden. 
She  had  asked  him  if  he  thought  one  thinking  of  being 
married  should  let  his  choice  depend  upon  the  parents’ 
approval. 

He  had  paused  a  little  before  replying  —  then  he  had 
said  slowly,  ‘  ‘  No,  I  don ’t  think  so.  I  think  he  should  first 
be  in  love  and  sure  that  his  life’s  partner  was  the  one  for 
him.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  act,  a  very  courteous  act  to 
wish  to  have  his  parents  approval,  yet  I  would  not  con- 
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sider  it  necessary,  provided  of  course  the  young  man  had 
come  of  age.  But  I  am  afraid  that,  in  this  our  day,  the 
tendency  is  to  consider  not  at  all  the  parents’  wishes.” 

He  recalled  now,  the  strange  enigmatic  smile  she  had 
given  him,  while  she  quickly  shook  her  head  two  or  three 
times  and  said,  “Perhaps.” 

He  was  just  about  to  go  down  into  the  garden  to  bring 
in  the  large  bouquet  of  white  roses  he  had  been  gather¬ 
ing  when  summoned  to  the  telephone,  when  he  heard 
coming  quickly  up  the  village  street  the  thrice  repeated 
honk  of  an  auto. 

He  stood  looking  out  from  the  little  latticed  porch  as 
the  auto  came  quickly  to  a  stop  at  his  gate.  A  tall  young 
fellow  dressed  in  brown  got  quickly  out  and  turned  with 
old  world  chivalry,  to  give  his  hand  to  a  girl  in  white 
swiss  muslin.  Together  they  came  up  the  rose  fringed 
walk.  Frank  plucked  a  red,  red  rose  and  gave  it  to  her. 
She  placed  it  over  her  heart.  And  seeing  the  bouquet 
of  white  roses  that  she  knew  were  for  her,  she  gathered 
them  up. 

Then  was  enacted  the  little  drama  just  as  he  had  so 
often  dreamed  it,  since  the  first  day  the  sweet  young  girl 
had  come  into  his  old  world  garden.  The  two  stood  for  a 
little  while,  then  with  all  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of 
an  older  day  she  looked  up  into  Frank’s  eyes.  His  head 
bent  a  little  as  he  looked  at  her ;  their  heads  came  closer, 
and  closer. 

Then  the  father  looked  back  into  his  library  where  the 
bouquet  of  red  roses  stood  before  Saint  Francis,  and  he 
said  gently,  half  smiling  towards  the  statue,  “And  all 
the  time  you  knew.” 
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The  waves  that  lapped  the  shingle  so  gently  almost 
touched  our  feet  as  Father  Stephen  and  I  sat  in  the 
little  sea-cave,  watching  the  sun  sink  quietly  to  rest  into 
the  cool  green  woods,  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay.  All  along  the  horizon,  above  the  dark  trees,  the  sky 
was  deep  red,  with  a  few  golden  clouds  near  the  fast¬ 
disappearing  sun.  And  as  the  last  rim  of  the  great  ball 
silently  dropped  from  view,  we  became  aware  of  a  wel¬ 
come  coolness  in  the  atmosphere. 

For  some  time  neither  of  us  had  spoken.  At  length 
Father  Stephen’s  voice  deadened  the  faint  sound  of  the 
lapping  waves,  as  he  said  slowly :  ‘  ‘  How  beautiful  it  all 
is,  yet  how  quickly  it  passes!”  Then  he  was  silent  again. 

I  made  no  comment,  but  watched  the  waters  far  away 
near  the  opposite  shore,  which  seemed  to  be  flooded  with 
red,  gold  and  green  shadows,  cast  from  sky  and  woods 
above.  I  do  not  know  if  the  priest  had  for  his  meditation 
any  subject  other  than  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the 
dying  day.  But  my  own  thoughts  were  concerning  a 
striking  manifestation  of  his  people ’s  faith,  which  I  had 
that  day  witnessed  after  High  Mass  in  his  little  church. 

On  going  into  the  sacristy  for  a  book  which  I  had 
forgotten,  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  priest, 
who  had  not  yet  removed  all  the  sacred  vestments  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice,  standing  by  the  vesting  table  still  clothed 
in  the  long  white  alb,  with  the  cincture  tied  about  his 
waist.  A  mother  and  her  little  daughter  stood  near  him, 
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and  behind  these  were  two  men  and  a  girl  of  perhaps 
seventeen  years  of  age. 

The  priest  motioned  to  me  to  remain,  so  I  stood  wait¬ 
ing.  Then  the  mother  drew  the  little  girl  nearer  the 
priest,  and  said,  quite  simply :  ‘  ‘  Father,  will  you  please 
cure  Dorothy’s  tooth?  It  has  been  aching  all  night  and 
she  didn’t  sleep  an  hour.” 

The  priest  said:  “Poor  child!  Poor  child!”  and  then 
asked,  “Which  side?”  The  little  girl  touched  the  cheek 
where  the  pain  was.  And  he  blessed  her,  and  his  conse¬ 
crated  hand  rested  for  a  second  or  two  on  the  cheek. 
Then,  as  the  mother  thanked  him,  the  two  retired  and  one 
of  the  men  came  forward.  He  suffered  from  neuralgia 
and  asked  the  priest’s  blessing.  He  received  it,  and  as 
this  sufferer  departed  the  other  man  took  his  place. 

He  was  a  fisherman.  “Father,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  seem 
to  be  able  to  work  this  summer ;  every  time  I  go  out  to 
the  fishing  grounds  I  become  seasick,  and  I  can ’t  do  any¬ 
thing.  It  is  now  three  weeks  since  I  have  gone  out,  and 
if  I  don ’t  fish  this  summer  I  don ’t  know  how  I  am  going 
to  keep  the  little  ones  over  the  winter.” 

The  priest  said  quickly :  “Kneel  down,  James.”  The 
man  knelt  down  and  received  the  priest’s  blessing,  and 
then  the  hands  which  not  long  since  had  held  the  Body  of 
Our  Lord  rested  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  man.  And  as  he  left,  after  thanking  the  priest, 
the  girl  drew  nearer  and  told  Father  Stephen  that  she 
was  terribly  afraid  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  asked 
him  to  bless  her.  The  blessing  was  given,  and  as  she  went 
out  I  thought  of  the  words  spoken  long  ago  of  the  Great 
Healer :  “He  blessed  them  and  sent  them  away. ’ ’ 
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And  now,  as  the  priest  rested  quietly  here  by  the  sea 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  I  wished  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions  concerning  these  events.  But  for  some  reason 
that  I  cannot  account  for,  each  time  I  was  about  to 
speak  my  courage  seemed  to  fail  me. 

At  last  I  spoke.  “That  little  girl  seemed  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  much,  Father.” 

He  did  not  seem  to  understand  and  said  quickly: 
“Which  little  girl?” 

“Don’t  you  remember,”  I  asked,  “the  little  girl  who 
had  toothache  ?  She  was  with  her  mother,  and  there  were, 
besides,  two  men  and  a  grown  girl.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  now,  ’  ’  he  said.  He  was  silent 
then  for  a  time,  and  the  waves  lapped  the  shingle  not 
very  far  away  from  our  feet. 

In  a  little  while  he  spoke  again,  very  slowly:  “No 
doubt  you  found  it  very  strange,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  than  strange,  to  see  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
simple  faith  of  these  good  people.”  He  did  not  wait  for 
my  answer,  but  continued:  “I  remember  very  well  when 
I  did  not  believe  there  was  such  faith  in  the  world.” 

“But  did  these  people  really  believe  that  they  would 
be  cured?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “whenever  they  come  as  they  did 
to-day  they  believe  they  will  be  cured,  or  at  least  that 
they  will  be  helped  very  much.” 

‘  ‘  And  will  they  ?  ”  I  asked. 

He  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  when  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  had  elapsed,  he  said  slowly  and  very  gravely : 
“Only  God  knows  that.” 

Father  Stephen  seemed  to  treat  the  matter  very  seri- 
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ously  indeed.  I  hoped  he  would  continue  to  speak  of  it, 
so  I  waited  quietly.  Then  after  a  minute  or  two  he  began 
to  speak,  saying  that  he  thought  the  tide  was  receding, 
and  that  if  we  waited  a  while  we  should  be  able  to  return 
home  by  the  shore.  And  he  added  that  if  I  had  sufficient 
patience  to  listen,  he  would  tell  me  a  little  story  while 
we  waited. 

I  said:  “I  think  I  can  guarantee  the  patience.”  Then 
he  smiled  and  began : 

‘  ‘  It  happened  in  my  very  first  year  of  priesthood,  when 
I  was  assistant  to  a  pastor  not  very  much  older  than  I 
was  at  the  time.  And  although  we  had  not  many  more 
than  four  hundred  families,  they  were  so  scattered  over 
a  great  extent  of  territory  that  we  had  much  work  to 
do  in  order  to  give  them  the  necessary  attention. 

“One  evening  in  Lent  I  came  home,  tired  out,  from  a 
three  days’  mission  twelve  miles  away  on  the  mountain¬ 
side.  The  roads  were  in  such  condition  that  I  was  three 
hours  on  the  way,  and  as  there  had  been  throughout 
almost  the  whole  journey  a  gentle  drizzle  of  rain  I  felt 
somewhat  depressed. 

‘  ‘  The  pastor  was  absent,  and  his  mother,  who  acted  as 
housekeeper,  told  me  that  two  people  were  waiting  to  see 
me  in  his  office.  I  hung  up  my  coat  and  cap  and  went 
into  the  room. 

“They  were  two  young  girls,  very  poorly  dressed,  and 
their  clothes  were  soaked  by  the  rain  —  an  umbrella  is 
an  unheard-of  luxury  for  the  country  poor.  I  asked 
them  if  they  wished  to  see  me.  The  younger  looked  at 
the  elder,  and  she,  in  turn,  looked  at  me  and  said  quite 
simply:  *Yes,  Father,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  please 
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cure  my  shoulder ;  there  is  a  growth  there  and  the  doctor 
says  I  must  undergo  an  operation.  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  interrupted  her,  saying  quite  abruptly :  ‘  But  I  am 
not  a  doctor,  and  I  know  nothing  of  curing  bodily  ills. 
T  ou  should  go  away  to  a  hospital.  ’  I  may  have  spoken 
sharply,  though  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  doing  so. 
However,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  effect  my  words 
seemed  to  produce.  The  girl  seemed  to  recoil  and  a  look 
of  intense  surprise  came  into  her  eyes. 

“No  one  spoke  for  a  little,  and  I  heard  the  small  clock 
on  the  pastor’s  desk  behind  me  ticking  quite  distinctly. 
The  girls  looked  at  each  other,  mutely  inquiring,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  I  had  spoken  in  a  manner  entirely 
unexpected  by  them.  I  had  never  considered  it  part  of 
the  priest’s  work  to  heal  the  sick,  and  up  to  that  time  I 
had  never  heard  any  one  ask  a  priest  to  do  so. 

“Then  the  child  spoke  again:  ‘But,  Father,  you  are 
more  than  a  doctor.  You  are  a  minister  of  God,  and 
Christ  gave  to  His  ministers  the  power  to  heal.  ’ 

‘  ‘  It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  surprised.  I  knew  that  in 
a  certain  sense  she  was  correct,  but  I  felt  that  perhaps 
she  was  taking  too  broad  an  interpretation. 

“  ‘If  priests  have  the  power  you  seem  to  think  they 
possess,’  I  said  quietly,  ‘there  should  be  no  need  of  doc¬ 
tors,’  and  as  I  continued,  I  remember  now  how  well  I 
thought  I  was  doing,  for  I  explained  to  this  poor  child 
that  when  we  can  procure  good  health  by  natural  and 
ordinary  means  it  is  very  much  like  a  temptation  of  God 
to  spurn  these  and  to  ask,  instead,  a  miracle.  I  concluded 
by  saying  that  if  she  could  be  cured  by  an  operation,  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  undergo  it. 
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“A  look  of  pained  disappointment  came  into  the  girl’s 
face,  and  again  she  looked  mutely  at  her  sister  for  a 
second  or  two. 

“  ‘But,  Father,’  she  said,  ‘I  am  very  poor  and  I  can¬ 
not  pay.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  my  place  in  town.  My 
father  is  unable  to  work  and  I  send  home  most  of  what  I 
earn.  I  am  supposed  to  be  back  at  work  in  three  or  four 
days.  ’ 

“As  she  ceased  speaking,  a  wisp  of  hair  fell  down  over 
her  right  cheek.  Not  thinking  of  what  she  was  about  to 
do,  she  tried  to  raise  her  right  hand  to  replace  it.  As  the 
hand  moved  slightly  toward  her  head,  a  look  of  intense 
pain  flashed  into  her  eyes,  and  she  arranged  the  hair 
with  her  left  hand.  Immediately  I  felt  a  great  pity  for 
this  poor  sufferer,  and  a  wave  of  compunction  came  over 
me  for  the  light  way  in  which  I  had  spoken  of  hospitals 
and  operations  to  one  of  God’s  poor. 

“Then  I  thought  of  how  the  Divine  Master  never 
refused  the  healing  touch  to  those  who  called  on  Him 
with  the  voice  of  faith.  And  I  asked  myself  the  question : 
‘Is  not  the  sweet  simplicity  of  this  child’s  faith  worthy 
of  those  whose  confidence  the  Great  Physician  commend¬ 
ed  centuries  ago,  and  on  account  of  which  He  healed 
them  ?  ’  And  I  began  to  feel  that  somehow  God  would  not 
permit  faith  such  as  this  poor  girl’s  to  go  unrewarded. 

“I  had  seen  prayers  in  the  ritual  for  the  visitation 
and  cure  of  the  sick,  so  I  went  out  into  the  hall,  opened 
my  grip  and  took  out  my  ritual  and  reversible  white  and 
purple  sick-call  stole.  I  came  back,  put  on  the  stole,  and 
told  the  child  to  kneel  down.  She  did  so.  And  I  read  the 
prayers,  blessed  her,  and  as  she  arose,  said  as  kindly  as  I 
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could:  ‘Now,  we  shall  leave  it  all  in  the  hands  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  and  I  hope  you  will  be  cured;  but  if  you 
are  not  I  know  you  will  be  resigned  to  His  Holy  Will.’ 

“She  seemed  not  to  have  heard  my  words,  but  said  in 
her  simplicity:  ‘Thank  you,  Father.  Now  I  know  I  shall 
be  cured.’ 

‘  ‘  I  had  great  distractions  that  evening  as  I  anticipated 
Matins  and  Lauds.  The  Saint  whose  short  biography  I 
read  in  the  second  nocturn  had  spread  his  cloak  out  on 
the  waves,  and  he  and  his  companion  had  stood  on  it 
and  had  crossed  the  sea.  Now,  I  thought,  to  cure  a  sick¬ 
ness  is  not  so  wonderful  a  thing  as  to  cross  water  stand¬ 
ing  on  a  cloak.  And  if  God’s  servants  in  the  past  per¬ 
formed  wonderful  works,  why  should  not  His  present 
followers?  But  I  shook  my  head  to  rid  myself  of  the  pride, 
and  recalled  the  fact  that  they  were  great  saints  who  had 
lived  lives  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  —  so  different  from 
mine !  I  felt  that  if  the  child  were  cured  it  would  be  on 
account  of  her  beautiful  faith.  But  during  the  next  day, 
wherever  I  went  I  thought  of  the  girl,  as  she  looked  when 
she  said,  ‘Thank  you,  Father.  Now  I  shall  be  cured.’ 

“Two  days  afterwards,  I  returned  home  rather  late 
from  a  long  sick-call,  and  after  I  had  given  the  horse  in 
charge  of  the  man,  I  entered  the  house  by  way  of  the 
kitchen  and  stood  near  the  stove  to  warm  myself.  Then 
the  pastor’s  mother  came  out  from  the  dining-room  and 
told  me  that  there  was  a  note  on  my  desk.  I  went  into 
my  room,  turned  up  the  lamp,  picked  up  the  note  and 
read : 

“  ‘Dear  Father  Stephen: 

“  ‘Will  you  kindly  say  a  Mass  of  thanksgiving?  I  am 
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enclosing  my  little  offering.  I  can  never  thank  you 
enough,  for  I  am  cured.  The  pain  began  to  leave  me  that 
night  and  now  all  the  swelling  has  gone.  It  does  not 
pain  me  in  the  least  to  raise  my  hand  to  my  head.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  wait  till  you  return,  but  I  must  go  back 
to  work  to-night.  God  bless  you,  Father.  I  am  going  to 
pray  for  you  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

“  ,‘Your  very  grateful  child, 

“  ‘Agnes  Quinn. 

“  ‘P.S.  —  I  knew  you  could  cure  me,  Father. 

“  ‘A.  Q.’ 

“I  never  realized  what  a  very  small  creature  man 
really  is  till  I  read  that  letter,  and  I  bowed  my  head  on 
my  hands  and  said:  ‘Not  to  me,  0  Lord,  not  to  me,  but 
to  Thy  Name  be  all  the  glory!’  ” 

A  few  feet  away  the  waves  lapped  the  shingles  quietly. 
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For  years  old  Father  Lome  had  had  a  dream;  it  came 
to  him  during  the  day  when  he  toiled  along  the  trail  or 
drove  his  dogs  over  the  great  silent  snow  fields  of  North¬ 
ern  Canada.  He  was  growing  old  and  very  feeble  —  he 
had  passed  fifty  years  on  the  Northern  mission.  It  takes 
a  strong  constitution  to  bear  the  trials  and  hardships  of 
the  ministry  in  that  great  lone  land.  He  had  been  very 
strong  when  he  came,  but  the  spending  and  being  spent 
for  the  Master  he  loved  so  faithfully  during  the  long 
years,  had  left  him  frail  and  stooped  as  to  figure ;  but  the 
charity  that  looked  out  through  the  kind  old  eyes  of  the 
priest  and  shone  on  his  white  wrinkled  face  had  in¬ 
creased  with  the  years. 

Many  men  had  come  up  the  trail  during  the  ministry 
of  the  old  priest.  Many  had  labored  for  gold  in  the  mines 
while  he  labored  for  souls;  some  had  made  their  pile 
and  had  gone  back  to  the  cities  to  spend  it;  some  had 
made  money  and  had  lost  it  and  still  labored  on,  hoping 
one  day  to  strike  it  rich  again ;  while  others  had  not 
succeeded  in  their  quest. 

Those  who  had  grown  old  and  who  were  poor  were 
dear  to  the  heart  of  old  Father  Lome,  and  for  these  he 
dreamed  his  dream  and  formed  his  plans  as  he  went 
about  his  work. 

This  was  his  dream;  to  build  a  house,  five  stories  high, 
which  would  be  a  home  for  his  men  who  had  failed  in  the 
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North  country,  to  gather  them  in  from  mine  and  forest 
and  plain,  so  that  they  might  pass  their  days  without 
anxiety  for  the  future.  There  was  to  be  a  little  chapel 
in  the  house  and  Father  Lome  dreamed  of  himself  as 
chaplain. 

The  old  priest  would  not  stay  very  much  longer  on  the 
Mission.  Already  the  Bishop  had  told  him  that  soon  he 
must  go  down  to  Pinevale,  which  was  the  nearest  settle¬ 
ment.  New  men  were  coming  up  the  trail  and  there  was 
a  spring  to  their  step  and  they  were  erect  and  strong. 

Then  one  fine  morning  in  spring  the  old  priest  went 
down  the  trail  to  Pinevale  and  as  he  went  he  smiled  now 
and  then  to  himself;  for  it  was  in  Pinevale  that  he  had 
dreamed  his  house  for  the  old  men  would  be  built.  He 
was  very  happy,  for  he  felt  that  now  he  could  try  to 
realize  his  dream.  In  his  pocket  were  two  long  white 
envelopes;  in  one  were  neatly  folded  the  plans  for  his 
building,  five  stories  high.  It  was  to  be  steam-heated  and 
electric  lighted.  A  miner  who  was  also  an  architect  had 
drawn  them  for  the  priest  five  or  six  years  before.  In 
the  other  envelope  was  a  paper  which  stated  that  per¬ 
mission  had  been  granted  to  Father  William  Lorne  to  be 
absent  from  the  diocese  for  the  space  of  four  months  in 
order  to  collect  funds  for  an  Old  Men’s  Home.  No  won¬ 
der  the  kind  old  priest  smiled  quietly  on  this  beautiful 
spring  morning. 

Father  Lorne  passed  a  few  days  in  Pinevale  making  his 
little  preparations  for  his  great  trip  of  nearly  two  thous¬ 
and  miles  to  Eastern  Canada.  Before  leaving  he  called  on 
his  old  friend,  Justin  Hogan.  Fortune  had  visited  Justin 
Hogan  and  had  stayed  to  dwell  with  him.  Years  before 
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he  had  gone  up  the  trail  a  very  poor  man  but  as  the 
years  passed  he  did  well  and  when  he  came  down  to  Pine- 
vale  he  was  worth  over  a  million  dollars.  He  bought  a 
large  piece  of  land,  built  his  house  and  established  a 
ranch;  this  in  turn  had  yielded  great  profits  so  that 
Justin  Hogan  was  now  a  very  rich  man. 

Whenever  Father  Lome  saw  in  his  dream  the  five- 
storied  house  for  his  old  men,  it  stood  near  the  main  road 
on  a  large  piece  of  land  that  was  now  part  of  the  Hogan 
ranch.  The  old  priest  wished  to  have  the  promise  of  the 
land  before  he  left. 

When  the  old  Father  stepped  on  the  great  C.  P.  R. 
train  which  stopped  at  the  station  for  a  little  breathing 
space  on  its  two  thousand  mile  journey  across  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  he  had  another  paper  in  his  pocket:  it  was  the 
deed  of  one  hundred  acres  of  the  Hogan  ranch,  near  the 
highway. 

For  a  long  time  after  Father  Lome  departed  on  his 
collecting  tour,  the  good  Bishop  reproached  himself 
for  having  permitted  the  old  priest  to  go  on  his 
mission  unattended.  It  was  not  that  His  Lordship  feared 
that  any  accident  might  befall  him;  for  Father  Lome 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  amidst  great  dan¬ 
gers  and  hardships  and  this  was  not  his  first  trip  East, 
neither  was  it  that  the  Bishop  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
good  Father’s  capabilities  as  a  collector  of  funds,  but  it 
was  that  His  Lordship  knew  the  old  priest  could  not  keep 
money  very  well.  Past  experience  had  left  the  Bishop 
very  wise  and  he  knew  that  if  there  would  be  anyone  in 
need,  and  if  word  of  this  reached  Father  Lome,  the 
money  would  be  given  with  as  much  grace  as  it  had  been 
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received.  And  so  whenever  the  Bishop  thought  of  Father 
Lome  away  in  the  East,  he  shook  his  head  slowly  two  or 
three  times  and  regretted  very  much  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  send  one  of  the  younger  priests  to  accompany 
him.  But  priests  are  not  plentiful  in  the  North  country 
of  Canada  and  the  harvest  is  white. 

Father  Lorne  went  quickly  over  the  long  rolling  prai¬ 
ries,  by  great  lakes  and  along  noble  rivers  to  large  cities 
where  he  stopped  to  make  collections,  then  on  again  by 
mountains,  with  now  and  then  a  stop,  then  down  along 
the  wonderful  St.  Lawrence  that  flowed  on  and  on  for 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  sea. 

In  some  cities  he  stayed  a  week ;  in  others  two  weeks, 
and  in  a  few  he  stayed  only  two  or  three  days.  But 
wherever  he  went  there  were  some  who  remembered  him 
and  checks  came  in  for  large  amounts.  Many  did  not 
know  for  what  the  good  Father  collected;  they  heard 
that  he  had  come  from  the  West,  seeking  contributions 
for  some  charity  and  that  was  all  they  wished  to  know. 
Letters  came  in  from  old  friends  who  had  been  successful 
in  the  North  and  substantial  checks  were  enclosed.  Many 
old  acquaintances  and  friends  visited  him  and  left  con¬ 
tributions,  after  they  had  talked  for  a  long  time  over  the 
past. 

The  days  passed  very  quickly  and  soon  the  four 
months  were  nearly  up,  and  Father  Lorne  began  to  think 
of  returning.  But  the  good  Father  was  troubled  a  little. 
True,  he  had  received  much  money,  almost  enough  to 
build  the  large  five-storied  house  for  his  old  men,  but  on 
looking  over  his  accounts  he  found  that  he  did  not  have 
on  hand  half  of  what  he  had  collected.  He  wondered 
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what  he  had  done  with  the  money;  surely  he  could  not 
have  lost  it.  Then  he  did  a  little  earnest  thinking  and 
he  recalled  that  he  had  given  some  to  Father  Bernard 
O’Dowd  whose  church  had  to  be  enlarged  and  whose 
congregation  was  very  poor.  He  had  helped  the  Sisters 
whose  convent  had  been  burned.  He  could  not  recall  how 
much  he  had  given  but  he  thought  it  was  quite  a  lot  of 
money.  Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  given  a  little  to 
convents  and  orphanages  along  the  way.  He  had  not 
thought  that  he  had  given  so  much.  What  would  the 
Bishop  say?  He  had  come  to  collect  for  a  definite  object 
blit  he  had  used  the  money  for  other  purposes.  Still, 
much  of  the  money  he  had  collected  had  been  contributed 
by  men  who  did  not  care  what  the  object  was  so  long  as 
it  was  a  charitable  one;  and  he  had  given  their  money 
in  charity.  Yet  his  conscience  troubled  him  a  little.  He 
kept  wondering  what  the  Bishop  would  say. 

He  had  sufficient  left  to  build  the  basement  and  the 
first  story  of  the  building.  He  would  return  in  a  few 
days  and  begin  the  building  immediately  and  perhaps 
before  all  the  money  was  spent,  other  contributions 
would  be  forthcoming.  But  as  he  prepared  for  his  return 
journey  to  Pine  vale  he  did  not  smile  as  he  had  done 
when  he  came  down  the  trail  four  months  ago.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  meeting  with  the  Bishop  and  he  was 
wondering  what  His  Lordship  would  say. 

He  was  delayed  at  Ottawa  for  a  week,  but  the  days 
passed  quickly  and  soon  he  was  on  his  way  again  and,  as 
old  familiar  scenes  of  the  West  appeared,  the  heart  of  the 
old  Missioner  was  glad,  and  his  joy  was  as  that  of  a 
school  boy  going  home  for  his  vacation  save  when  he 
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thought  of  the  Bishop,  and  then  he  was  a  little  preoccu¬ 
pied.  He  felt  he  would  be  glad  when  the  meeting  was 
over. 

He  was  met  at  the  little  station  by  his  old  friend,  Jus¬ 
tin  Hogan,  who  smiled  quietly  as  the  good  priest  told  of 
his  visit  east  and  of  his  own  poor  success  in  keeping 
what  he  had  received.  Perhaps  this  man  who  knew 
Father  Lome  very  well  had  expected  it  would  be  so. 

They  got  into  the  large  six  cylinder  car  that  stood 
near  the  little  platform  of  the  station  and  as  the  machine 
glided  off,  Mr.  Hogan,  without  any  comment,  passed  a 
letter  to  the  priest.  It  was  from  the  Bishop  and  the 
good  Father  opened  it  and  began  to  read  eagerly  as  the 
car  glided  swiftly  along.  Justin  Hogan  watched  him  as 
he  read  and  smiled  quietly. 

The  letter  told,  among  other  things,  that  the  Bishop 
was  coming  to  Pinevale  on  business  in  a  few  days  and 
then  he  would  learn  the  result  of  Father  Lome’s  visit. 
The  old  priest  felt  just  a  little  uneasy.  How  he  wished 
that  visit  was  over!  Then  he  folded  the  letter,  put  it 
back  in  the  envelope  and  looked  up. 

The  smile  on  Justin  Hogan’s  face  grew  broader  and 
kindlier  as  he  watched  the  old  priest  start  quickly  and 
gaze  fixedly  and  strangely  on  a  large  five-storied  building 
that  stood  on  a  large  piece  of  land  that,  up  to  five  months 
ago,  had  belonged  to  the  Hogan  ranch.  A  few  old  men 
were  standing  around  in  front  of  the  building.  No 
wonder  the  old  priest  stared,  for  it  was  the  house  of  his 
dream  finished  from  roof  to  basement. 

The  automobile  drew  up  at  the  door  and  almost  a 
dozen  of  the  old  men  who  had  failed  up  the  trail  came 
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forward  to  open  the  door.  It  was  old  Tom  Craig  who 
opened  it.  He  had  once  made  a  rosary  of  small  gold 
nuggets  and  had  sent  it  to  the  Sisters  of  a  Community 
to  be  lotteried  at  their  bazaar.  The  tears  were  beginning 
to  come  to  the  eyes  of  the  saintly  old  man  who  had  la¬ 
bored  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  save  souls. 

“We  would  have  had  more  men  here,  Father,”  said 
Justin  Hogan,  “if  we  could  have  had  you  delayed  longer 
in  Ottawa.  But  this  is  your  own  home,  finished  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans  you  had  made  up  the  trail  and  there  is 
not  a  cent  of  debt  on  it.” 

That  night  as  the  old  priest  sat  at  his  window  in  the 
new  five-storied  building  and  looked  far  up  the  trail 
along  which  the  Bishop  was  coming  on  his  visit,  he  found 
that  a  certain  uneasiness  that  had  followed  him  back 
over  the  prairie  had  gone.  He  took  the  deed  of  the 
building  which  Mr.  Hogan  had  given  him  from  his 
pocket  and  read  it  slowly.  Then  he  looked  out  through 
the  window  again  and  said  very  quietly  to  himself : 
“Now  let  the  Bishop  come.” 
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The  two  men  stopped  again,  and  both  looked,  for  the 
second  time,  back  over  the  way  along  which  they  had 
come,  towards  the  grey-blue  gates  of  the  monastery; 
then  they  continued  on  their  way  for  a  little  while  in 
silence. 

The  two  had  been  visiting  for  the  first  time  the  Car¬ 
thusian  Monastery  of  Markminster.  And  although  ev¬ 
erything  about  this  great  silent  house  of  prayer  had 
deeply  impressed  them,  there  had  been  one  seemingly 
simple  little  incident  that  had  most  strikingly  arrested 
their  attention ;  and  had  impressed  them  more  strangely 
than  anything  else  had  done. 

Accompanied  by  the  guest-master,  the  two  visitors  had 
visited  every  part  of  the  monastery  and  seen  the  little 
dwelling  houses  where  each  monk  lives  alone  when  he  is 
not  in  choir  singing  the  praises  of  The  Most  High.  They 
had  seen  the  library,  and  finally  visited  the  great  Gothic 
church,  with  its  strange  wooden  stalls  where  the  monks 
stood  to  pray.  They  had  passed  at  different  times,  monks 
and  lay  brothers,  all  of  whom  were  clothed  in  white.  As 
they  were  nearing  the  great  outer  doors  of  the  monastery 
they  passed  four  or  five  brothers  clad  in  a  kind  of  brown 
habit.  All  wore  dark  blue  aprons  of  some  heavy  material 
and  their  hands  were  stained  as  from  weeding  in  the 
garden.  One  of  these  brothers  carried  a  large  basket  of 
peas  in  their  green  pods.  He  walked  with  a  slight  limp. 
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It  was  to  this  brother  that  the  eyes  of  the  visitors  had 
been  strangely  drawn ;  for  there  was  on  his  face  a  look 
of  such  sweet  peace  and  mysterious  serenity,  so  strikingly 
arresting,  that  both  men  on  beholding  it  started  per¬ 
ceptibly.  Yet  the  young  brother  had  passed  them  as  if 
totally  oblivious  of  their  presence. 

It  was  thinking  of  this  young  brother  and  the  serene 
expression  of  deep  quiet  peace,  not  of  this  world,  that 
caused  the  two  men  to  stop  once  or  twice  and  look  in¬ 
voluntarily  towards  the  great  silent  Carthusian  monas¬ 
tery  that  they  had  just  left. 

Had  the  two  been  present  at  a  certain  cross-roads  in 
France  a  few  years  preceding  their  visit  to  Markminster, 
they  might  have  witnessed  the  little  scene  we  are  about 
to  relate ;  and  again  they  might  not  have  seen. 

It  was  one  of  those  dark,  wet,  heavy  days  that  came 
frequently  in  France,  and  brought  forth  so  often  from 
American  lips  the  question,  “Where’s  this  ‘Sunny 
France’  they  speak  of?”  A  young  soldier  standing  very 
near  a  large  dugout  was  suddenly  partly  buried  in  the 
soft  clay  by  the  exploding  of  an  enemy  shell  that  came 
screaming  over  from  the  German  lines,  striking  the  dug- 
out  and  destroying  it. 

When  the  young  soldier  was  unearthed  and  brought 
somewhat  dazed  to  the  medical  aid  post  he  looked  en¬ 
quiringly  at  the  doctor,  hoping  to  hear  the  word  that 
was  sweeter  to  his  ears  than  the  joyous  music  of  all  the 
birds  of  spring,  “Hospital.” 

But  the  doctor  did  not  say  hospital.  He  gave  the  lad  a 
careful  examination,  noting  particularly  a  small  red 
swelling  on  the  instep  of  his  right  foot,  but  it  was  only 
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a  very  light  wound  made  by  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  spent 
shell  casing.  So  the  medical  man  looked  at  the  anxious 
eyes  and  said  not  unkindly,  “Just  a  little  shaking  up, 
Buddy;  you  won’t  need  to  bother  about  the  wound  as 
there  is  not  even  an  abraision.  Just  go  back  to  the 
transport  for  a  couple  of  days  and  go  on  light  duty.’’ 

The  lad  got  his  equipment,  tried  to  brush  off  a  little 
of  the  thick  oily  clay  that  clung  to  his  uniform  and  then, 
dazed  and  half  stupified,  bumped  along  the  communica¬ 
tion  trenches  till  he  came  to  one  of  the  old  main  roads 
to  France. 

His  clothes  were  damp  and  heavy ;  his  equipment 
seemed  to  weigh  more  than  usual.  He  was  hungry  and 
tired,  and  every  nerve  in  his  body  pained  from  the  con¬ 
cussion.  All  this,  together  with  the  dark,  damp  heaviness 
of  the  atmosphere,  tended  to  make  him  very  depressed. 
At  times  he  felt  like  crawling  into  the  ditch  and  lying 
there.  But  he  tried  to  put  these  thoughts  from  his  mind, 
by  thinking  of  happy,  far-off  days.  He  thought  of  the 
day  of  his  First  Communion :  a  beautiful  sunlit  day  in 
June.  He  and  his  sister  Mary,  who  was  his  twin,  had 
received  the  first  Holy  Communion  together  with  all  the 
little  boys  and  girls  of  the  village.  Old  Sister  St.  Agnes 
had  led  them  from  the  Sisters’  school  to  the  church. 
How  holy  and  sweet  and  quiet  it  had  all  been.  Mary 
was  a  nun  now,  in  the  beautiful  white  habit  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  looking  so  serene  and  quiet  and  holy,  going 
about  her  duties  in  the  quiet  peaceful  monastery. 

The  tears  welled  up  in  his  eyes,  so  he  deliberately 
brought  his  thoughts  back  to  France  and  the  way  along 
which  he  was  walking,  while  a  hard  though  weary  ex- 
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pression  came  into  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  became  tight 
and  firm.  His  way  now  led  him  through  great  unfenced 
fields;  it  was  a  new  road  though  worn  deep  by  much 
recent  heavy  traffic.  Under  the  gentle  mist  the  clay  had 
become  very  soft  and  slippery. 

If  the  doctor  had  only  said  “hospital;”  thought  the 
young  soldier.  Surely  the  shaking  up  he  had  gotten  was 
sufficient  to  take  a  man  to  the  hospital.  He  still  felt 
dazed  and  there  was  a  ringing  in  his  ears.  He  slipped 
a  little  as  he  walked;  but  he  looked  ahead.  In  a  little 
while  he  would  again  reach  the  main  road. 

Perhaps  the  lad  had  been  too  much  engrossed  in  his 
thoughts,  or  perhaps  the  ringing  in  his  ears,  due  to 
the  concussion  of  the  bursting  shell,  prevented  him  from 
hearing  the  great  headquarters  automobile  that  came  so 
swiftly  along  the  soft  road,  flashed  by  him,  splashing 
him  from  head  to  foot  with  wet  brown  mud. 

He  stood  still  in  the  way,  too  utterly  dispirited  to  be 
angry,  looking  after  the  large  shining  car  with  its  load 
of  warmly  clad,  well  nourished,  well  rested  staff  officers, 
the  red  bands  of  their  caps  showing  distinctly  in  the 
sombre  greyness  of  the  day.  The  car  turned  into  the 
main  road  and  soon  was  lost  to  view.  Yet  the  dazed 
muddy  figure  stood. 

He  had  often  heard  the  men  speak  of  the  luxury  and 
ease  of  the  life  of  many  of  the  staff  officers ;  yet  he  well 
knew  that  many  of  those  holding  positions  on  the  staff 
had  worked  their  way  to  these  by  sheer  ability.  They 
too  had  borne  the  burden  of  the  day  and  its  heats.  But  it 
suddenly  came  to  him  now,  how  natural  it  was  for  the 
men  not  to  love  the  staff.  What  a  contrast  there  was  at 
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times ;  tired,  dirty,  hungry,  nerve-wrung  soldiers  coming 
wearily  back  from  a  turn  in  the  trenches,  marching 
long  distances  with  their  heavy  equipment;  and  the 
well-cared-for  staff  officers  speeding  quickly  by  in  their 
luxurious  cars.  Truly  there  could  be  no  sympathy  here ; 
and  it  was  not  strange  that  now  and  then  a  little  bitter¬ 
ness  escaped  from  the  lips  of  overwrought  men. 

The  lad  made  no  attempt  to  wipe  the  mud  from  his 
face  and  hands;  he  was  too  sick  at  heart.  But  presently 
he  continued  his  journey. 

Just  as  he  came  to  the  main  road  something  seemed 
to  draw  his  attention.  He  raised  his  eyes.  There  at  the 
cross-roads  was  a  great  Calvary,  the  figure  of  the  cruci¬ 
fied  Christ  drooping  in  agony;  on  his  white  forehead, 
beneath  the  crown  of  thorns,  was  a  red  band  —  of  blood ; 
from  pierced  hands  and  feet  and  open  side  were  little 
red  streams. 

Something  seemed  strangely  to  thrill  the  lad.  Here 
was  One  who  understood.  Here  wras  One  to  whom  all 
downhearted  could  turn.  There  was  surely  a  bond  of 
sympathy  here.  He  too  had  suffered. 

The  lad,  moved  by  some  mysterious  sympathetic  love, 
drew  nearer  the  crucifix.  “My  Jesus,”  he  murmured. 
Then  he  noticed  that  the  crucifix  too  had  been  splashed 
with  mud. 

With  three  fingers  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic 
tight  and  twisted  it  a  little,  then  with  the  only  dry  part 
there  was  he  very  carefully  and  reverently  wiped  the 
mud  from  the  instep  and  ankle  of  the  Christ. 

Suddenly  the  whole  world  seemed  to  change;  bright- 
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ness  and  peace  seemed  everywhere.  Slowly,  drawn  by  a 
strange,  sweet,  irresistible  power,  the  lad  raised  his  eyes. 
No  longer  the  look  of  agony  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
Crucified,  the  head  moved  a  little,  the  luminous  eyes  of 
love  opened,  the  gentlest  smile  that  ever  came  to  lips, 
played  about  the  mouth,  while  with  the  sweet  courtesy 
of  heaven  the  grateful  Master  bowed  his  thanks,  flooding 
the  soul  of  the  weary  soldier  with  happiness  which  is 
not  of  this  world,  and  peace  that  surpasseth  the  power 
of  all  understanding.  Simultaneously  a  sharp  pain  that 
lasted  but  an  instant  pierced  the  instep  of  his  right  foot, 
just  where  had  been  the  light  wound. 

Everything  lasted  but  an  instant,  and  presently  the 
crucifix  was  as  before.  But  not  so  the  soul  of  the  lad. 
He  was  upborne  by  a  new  spirit.  All  was  changed. 
Peace  and  a  mysterious  serenity  had  come  to  abide  with 
him.  He  could  but  exclaim  as  he  knelt  against  the  cross 
and  let  his  forehead  rest  on  the  pierced  feet,  “Jesus  my 
love!  Jesus  my  love !” 

In  a  little  while  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  must  be  on 
his  way.  Serenely  he  stood,  raised  his  steel  helmet  and 
bending  a  little,  kissed  the  crucified  feet.  Then  he  con¬ 
tinued  on  his  way. 

He  had  not  gone  one  hundred  yards  along  the  road 
when  he  found  he  could  no  longer  walk.  Yet  he  did  not 
suffer.  He  seemed  to  understand  that  there  was  pain  in 
the  foot,  yet  it  caused  him  not  the  slightest  discomfort. 

He  sat  down  at  the  wayside  on  a  little  pile  of  stones 
and  removed  his  boot  and  sock.  There  was  blood  on  his 
foot,  yet  his  sock  had  seemed  quite  dry.  He  raised  his 
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foot  a  little,  but  he  felt  no  surprise  or  shock  at  what  he 
saw.  There  was  a  deep  wound  piercing  his  instep.  And 
just  a  little  blood  flowed  from  it. 

Quickly  he  opened  the  little  field  dressing  that  all  sol¬ 
diers  going  into  action  always  carried.  He  poured  the 
glass  phial  of  iodine  into  the  wound,  placed  over  this 
the  large  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  and  then  he  wrapped 
it  round  and  round  with  the  absorbent  gauze.  Then  he 
continued  to  sit  till  the  ambulance  coming  from  the  front 
drew  near.  This  he  hailed  and  in  a  little  while  he  was 
lying  on  a  cot  in  the  Casualty  Clearing  Station. 

The  medical  officer,  on  removing  the  field  dressing, 
gave  one  quick  look  of  suspicion  at  the  lad ;  but  the  young 
soldier  was  totally  unconscious  of  this.  He  was  lying 
quiet  and  strangely  serene,  thinking  of  the  love  and  peace 
of  the  gentle  Christ. 

It  was,  however,  just  a  passing  look  of  suspicion, 
prompted  by  the  first  appearance  of  the  wound.  So  many 
self-inflicted  wounds  were  done  on  the  foot,  mostly  with 
the  bayonet.  But  a  second  glance  brought  a  different 
look  to  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon.  A  wound  such  as  this 
could  not  be  self  inflicted. 

"Strange,”  said  the  doctor,  "very  strange,”  as  he 
looked  from  the  wound  that  pierced  the  instep  and  went 
clean  through  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  the  serene  quiet 
face. 

“And  you  say  that  the  first  time  you  looked  at  the 
wound  there  was  only  a  small  red  swelling  and  your 
M.  0.  drew  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
even  an  abraision ;  and  after  you  had  come  a  long  dis- 
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tance  on  foot  you  found  that  the  foot  was  pierced  right 
through  ? ’  ’ 

Then  as  the  doctor  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  youth 
he  felt  some  strange  unfamiliar  feeling  of  awe  sweeping 
over  his  spirit,  that  he  was  powerless  to  analyze.  As  he 
continued  his  work  he  moved  softly ;  and  when  he  spoke 
to  his  assistants  it  was  in  a  very  low  voice. 

A  few  hours  before,  when  the  dazed  young  soldier  had 
stood  in  the  medical  aid  post  anxiously  awaiting  the 
medical  officer ’s  verdict,  the  one  word  he  longed  to  hear 
more  than  any  other  was  “Hospital.”  Now  as  he  lay 
on  his  military  cot  in  ward  twenty-four  of  the  Casualty 
Clearing  Station,  and  heard  this  medical  officer  deliver 
his  pronouncement,  it  did  not  in  the  least  affect  him. 
In  fact,  in  no  way  did  he  manifest  that  he  had  even 
heard  the  doctor,  though  he  had  heard  him.  Yet  the  doc¬ 
tor  had  said,  very  softly,  “You  will  have  to  go  to  the 
hospital,  and  after  you  are  convalescent  it  will  be  home 
for  you,  for  your  marching  days  are  over.” 

One  day  early  in  spring,  leaning  on  his  cane,  he  limped 
up  the  walk  to  the  Monastery  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to 
see  Mary,  now  known  as  Sister  St.  Aloysius.  For  a  long 
happy  hour  they  talked,  then  very  quietly,  while  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  intense  love  lightened  even  more  that  serene 
ineffable  expression  of  peace  that  stamped  his  features, 
he  told  her  of  his  experience  at  the  cross-roads  in  France 
when  the  Saviour  had  looked  on  him.  And,  not  noticing 
her  great  surprise,  went  on  to  tell  her  that  he  had  spoken 
of  it  all  to  a  holy  old  priest,  adding  that  now  he  always 
wished  to  be  alone  as  much  as  possible  to  think  of  God. 
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The  old  father  had  listened  very  quietly  and  after  a 
few  questions  put  to  the  lad  decided  that  he  must  go  to 
Markminster,  where  in  the  silence  that  forever  reigns 
there  he  might  pass  his  days  thinking  of  God. 

If,  then,  on  that  bright  summer  day  the  visitors  had 
known  the  story  herein  set  down,  perhaps  they  would  not 
have  wondered  so  much.  Yet,  perhaps  they  would  have 
wondered  the  more. 
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Old  Father  Crane  and  Dr.  Flinn  sat  in  the  priest’s 
little  study,  smoking  and  talking  earnestly.  The  doctor 
had  brought  a  case  of  conscience  to  his  pastor  for  solu¬ 
tion  and  the  good  priest  was  a  little  perplexed,  though 
there  was  no  visible  sign  that  he  was  perturbed. 

A  short  time  before,  there  had  come  to  the  village  that 
formed  part  of  Father  Crane’s  parish,  a  stranger,  large 
of  face  and  clean  shaven,  clad  in  dark  grey  striped  trous¬ 
ers,  long  black  coat  and  large  black  Stetson  hat.  He  wore 
a  white  turn-down  collar,  and  a  narrow  black  silk  tie 
knotted  in  a  bow  over  his  white  shirt  front.  Patent 
leather  shoes  and  a  large  diamond  ring  added  a  little 
lustre  to  his  general  appearance.  He  registered  at  the 
Barnaby  Hotel  under  the  name,  Dr.  R.  M.  Winton.  He 
was  not  in  the  hotel  very  long  when  the  carter  brought 
up  sundry  large  boxes  and  trunks,  on  most  of  which  were 
printed  his  name  in  full.  A  short  stout  red-faced  clean¬ 
shaven  man  superintended  the  unloading  of  the  baggage, 
and  with  the  willing  assistance  of  small  boys  unpacked 
from  one  of  the  boxes  a  large  number  of  red  hand-bills, 
stating  that  to-night  an  open  air  free  show  would  be 

given - at -  The  red-faced  man  and  the 

“Doctor”  sat  down  at  tables  and  wrote  in  the  blank 
spaces  with  black  lead  pencils:  “Near  the  public  weigh 
scales”  and  “seven  o’clock  p.m. ” 

That  evening  as  the  crowd  surged  round  a  large  red 
express  wagon  in  which  the  doctor  and  his  assistant 
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stood,  under  the  light  of  the  large  gasoline  torch  at¬ 
tached  to  a  pole,  the  free  show  began.  The  opening 
number  was  a  comic  song  by  the  Doctor’s  assistant,  who 
had  blackened  his  red  face  and  had  attired  himself  in 
an  elaborate  dress  suit,  an  abnormally  high  white  collar 
and  a  flaming  bow  of  light  red  silk  which  almost  hid  his 
ample  white  shirt  front.  He  accompanied  himself  on  the 
banjo  as  he  sang.  Then  he  and  the  doctor  gave  a  short 
dialogue,  the  colored  gentleman  supplying  the  comedy ; 
and  after  this  performance,  the  key-note  of  the  evening ’s 
entertainment  was  struck  in  a  short  speech  by  the  Doctor. 

It  seemed  that  besides  providing  gratuitous  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  public,  he  was  accustomed  to  benefit  them 
in  a  way  that  brought  more  lasting  results,  for  he  was 
here  not  only  to  please  and  delight  them,  but  also  to 
introduce  his  wonderful  “Hemlock  Bitters.”  The  mere 
mentioning  of  the  words  seemed  to  bring  new  energy  to 
the  speaker,  for  immediately  the  floodgates  of  oratory 
opened  and  verbal  eloquence  began  to  gush  quickly  and 
noisily  out  over  the  heads  of  the  assembled  people.  He 
explained  the  marvelous  effects  of  his  famous  prepara¬ 
tion,  the  secret  of  which  was  known  only  to  himself. 
Just  in  passing,  he  mentioned  many  of  the  great  ills 
which  shadow  the  footsteps  of  humanity,  and  the 
symptoms  which  herald  their  approach.  Then  he  enum¬ 
erated  many  little  ordinary  actions  of  poor  humanity 
more  or  less  indifferent,  which  he  said  alarmingly  were 
symptomatic  of  dread  diseases.  So  well  did  he  do  his 
word-painting  that  many  who  had  come  to  the  free  show 
feeling  in  excellent  health,  now  began  to  have  grave 
doubts  as  to  their  general  well-being;  and  as  the  “doc- 
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tor”  continued  his  eulogy  of  the  wonderful  panacea, 
they  began  to  feel  that  they  had  immediate  need  of  this 
great  elixir.  And  as  the  wonderful  flow  of  words  rushed 
rapidly  on ;  health,  clear-eyed  and  red-cheeked,  seemed  to 
be  preparing  to  come  tripping  to  a  feeble  and  pain- 
wearied  world. 

He  held  up,  in  the  gas-light,  an  eight-ounce  bottle  of 
light  brown  liquid,  with  an  attractive  white  and  green 
label  on  which,  with  the  name  and  directions,  was  marked 
the  price :  one  dollar  and  a  half.  But  as  the  ‘  ‘  Doctor  ’  ’ 
wished  to  introduce  his  remedy  into  the  households  of 
this  part  of  the  country  tonight  the  remedy  would  be 
sold  for  one  dollar  a  bottle. 

The  “Doctor”  ceased  speaking  and  the  colored  gentle¬ 
man  opened  a  large  yellow  valise  that  was  filled  with 
bottles  of  the  great  Hemlock  Bitters  and  placed  it  on  the 
seat  of  the  wagon.  There  was  also  a  large  box  of  the 
“Bitters”  in  the  wagon  behind  the  seat.  And  there 
under  the  spurting,  hissing  flare  of  the  gasoline  torch 
the  sale  of  the  remedy  began. 

Quickly  above  the  heads  of  the  eager  crowds  that  still 
surged  round  the  wagon,  hands  appeared  waving  green¬ 
backs.  Quickly  the  doctor  and  the  colored  gentleman 
passed  out  the  medicine;  and  quickly  the  large  valise 
emptied  its  contents.  Eagerly  old  toil-worn,  poorly-clad 
men  passed  up  dollar  bills  and  received  in  return  the 
small  bottle  of  “bitters”  which  seemed  to  them  so  potent 
in  health-bearing  properties. 

The  free  show  and  sale  of  medicine  continued  for 
three  nights;  then  the  “doctor,”  in  spite  of  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  marvelous  elixir  which  he  still  had  in  stock, 
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became  ill,  and  he  was  obliged  to  call  on  the  services  of 
the  local  physician,  Dr.  Flinn,  who  now  sat  with  his 
pastor  in  the  priest’s  little  study.  Dr.  Flinn  had  made 
several  visits  to  the  medicine  vendor,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  learned  that  the  man  knew  no  more  about  the 
science  of  medicine  than  an  average  business  man.  In¬ 
deed  the  showman  admitted  to  Dr.  Flinn  that  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but  at 
the  same  time  informed  him  that  his  lack  of  medical 
knowledge  did  not  prevent  him  from  having  one  of  the 
best  little  money-getting  shows  on  the  road. 

The  flippant  talk  of  the  man  had  annoyed  Dr.  Flinn. 
From  the  very  first  night  of  the  performance  when  he 
had  listened  to  the  speech  of  this  master  showman  he 
had  suspected  him,  but  had  wisely  refrained  from  taking 
any  means  of  preventing  him  from  selling  his  remedy, 
knowing  well  that  for  the  local  practitioner  to  complain 
of  the  stranger  would  only  cause  the  people  to  have  more 
faith  in  the  medicine  that  was  offered  for  sale.  But  now 
he  decided  to  take  the  law  in  his  own  hands,  so  when  his 
patient  asked  for  his  bill,  instead  of  marking  twenty-five 
dollars  which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  his  services, 
Dr.  Flinn  marked  one  hundred  dollars.  And  to  the  good 
doctor ’s  amazement  the  medicine  vendor  just  smiled  and 
paid  the  money  without  any  comment. 

It  was  a  few  days  after  the  showman  and  his  assistant 
left  the  village  that  Dr.  Flinn  came  to  see  his  pastor  with 
whom  he  now  sat  in  the  priest’s  little  study,  smoking  and 
talking  earnestly  —  and  Father  Crane  was  perplexed. 

The  doctor  had  given  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the 
priest,  stating  that  he  had  overcharged  the  medicine 
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vendor,  for  he  considered  him  to  have  defrauded  the 
people,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping  the  money 
save  that  which  was  legitimate  payment  for  his  services. 
He  wished  Father  Crane  to  take  the  remainder  and  give 
it  in  charity. 

The  first  thought  that  came  to  the  old  priest’s  mind 
was  that  perhaps  Doctor  Flinn  had  been  a  little  preju¬ 
diced.  He  felt  certain  that  the  doctor  had  acted  in  good 
faith,  yet  the  medicine  of  the  stranger  might  not  have 
been  entirely  worthless.  Considering  this,  Father  Crane 
found  it  hard  to  accept  the  extra  money  that  the  doctor 
had  charged,  for  charity.  Here  was  a  case  in  justice 
and  right,  the  tract  of  Moral  Theology  that  he  had  found 
so  difficult  during  his  student  days.  And  with  this  dis¬ 
covery  the  good  priest  became  confused,  perplexed,  just 
as  he  had  always  been  confused  and  perplexed  when 
called  on  to  solve  a  case  in  class  long  years  ago.  He  had 
never  been  very  successful  in  solving  the  many  cases 
that  were  brought  up  for  discussion  in  class,  though  he 
was  not  such  a  failure  as  he  had  imagined  himself  to  be, 
for  he  had  been  a  very  humble  student.  However,  he 
had  always  felt  somewhat  dismayed  when  the  professor 
brought  into  class  the  written  monthly  exercises  that  he 
had  corrected.  Nearly  always  the  written  solution  to  a 
case  wras  read  out  for  the  amusement  of  the  class,  and  a 
broad  smile  would  go  round  the  room. 

But  young  Mr.  Crane  did  not  smile,  for  very  often  he 
recognized  in  the  cause  of  the  students’  mirth  one  of  his 
own  solutions.  And  after  class  he  would  go  to  his  little 
room  somewhat  troubled,  wondering  if,  when  the  time 
came,  he  would  be  permitted  to  be  ordained. 
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At  home,  during  vacation  time,  he  had  often  been 
bothered  by  little  scruples.  His  mother  and  sisters 
seemed  so  certain  of  his  being  ordained  that  he  often 
wondered  if  he  should  not  tell  them  of  his  lack  of  ability 
to  solve  so  many  cases  in  Moral  Theology.  Often  on 
Sundays  as  he  walked  up  the  hill  to  High  Mass,  and  the 
sea  breezes  blew  in  strong  and  fresh,  and  the  old  bell 
that  he  had  heard  so  often  during  his  boyhood  days,  sent 
its  deep  sweet  tones  vibrating  over  countryside  and  out 
across  the  waves,  he  had  felt  very  humble ;  so  many 
friends  smiled  and  greeted  him  warmly  and  enquired 
how  long  it  would  be  before  he  would  reach  the  goal.  He 
always  wondered  what  they  would  say  if  they  knew 
about  the  cases  in  Moral  Theology. 

One  evening  in  spring,  when  the  time  appointed  for 
the  ordinations  to  Major  Orders  drew  near,  he  had  a 
long  talk  with  his  old  director.  They  walked  up  and 
down  the  verandah  to  which  a  door  opened  from  the  third 
floor  of  the  seminary,  and  the  young  ecclesiastic  told 
the  old  white-haired  priest  all  about  the  cases  in  Moral 
Theology.  Then  he  waited  somewhat  nervously  for  the 
old  father  to  speak. 

The  priest  began  very  slowly  —  he  spoke  English 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  “Well,”  he  said,  “you  haf 
told  me  everything  that  is  troubling  you  and  now  you 
will  listen  to  that  which  I  am  going  to  say.  When  you 
came  here  you  were  in  earnest  about  everything  that  you 
did,  and  you  haf  continued  so.  When  it  is  time  to  get  up, 
you  get  up ;  when  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed,  you  do  not  stay 
up  reading  or  studying,  but  you  go  to  bed.  When  it  is 
time  to  study,  you  study,  and  when  it  is  time  to  pray, 
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you  pray.  Often  when  it  is  free  time  you  spend  much  of 
it  before  the  Tabernacle  praying  to  Our  Divine  Lord  in 
His  home  on  the  altar.  I  haf  seen  you  there  many  times. 
You  are  doing  your  best  for  God’s  glory.  If  they  laugh 
at  your  answers  to  those  cases  in  Moral  Theology,  what 
does  it  matter?  Perhaps  your  answers  were  funny  and 
it  is  good  for  the  students  to  laugh.  But  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  those  cases  were  of  theory,  and  perhaps 
when  you  find  some  in  practice,  they  will  not  be  so  hard. 
You  can  always  ask  for  time  for  those  cases  in  Justice 
and  Right  and  then  you  can  consult  your  books  of  Moral 
Theology.  Perhaps  you  will  never  meet  any  hard  cases 
in  your  Ministry.  Very  well.  Now  you  will  not  be 
troubled  any  more  about  these  things.  God  did  take  you 
by  the  hand  and  lead  you  here.  And  during  your  time 
you  have  been  trying  to  love  Him.  ‘And  to  those  who 
love  God  all  things  work  together  for  good.  ’  So  you  will 
just  rest  perfectly  quiet  and  do  your  work  as  you  have 
been  doing  it  and  you  will  be  ordained  deacon  in  a  few 
weeks  and  then  you  will  go  home  to  your  own  people  and 
be  ordained  priest.” 

The  young  seminarian  thanked  his  director  simply, 
though  there  were  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice 
trembled  somewhat  as  he  thought  of  the  great  kindness 
of  the  saintly  old  priest,  hidden  under  his  simple  words. 

They  continued  walking  and  they  talked  of  different 
things  until  the  old  bell  in  the  tower  called  the  students 
to  night  prayers. 

And  so  Father  Crane  had  been  ordained  in  the  little 
church  overlooking  the  village  and  the  sea,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  was  just  a  little  timid  lest  he  might  meet  any 
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eases  in  Moral  Theology  difficult  to  solve.  But  the  years 
slipped  by  and  no  hard  cases  came  and  with  the  passing 
of  the  time  his  fears  left  him. 

But  he  did  not  forget  to  make  his  daily  visit  to  Our 
Lord  in  His  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  he  had  always  done 
in  the  seminary.  And  all  the  people  in  the  parish  knew 
that  their  old  pastor  was  a  holy  man ;  the  poor  and  the 
little  children  looked  upon  him  as  their  special  friend. 

To-night  the  old  priest  sat  in  his  little  study  with 
Doctor  Flinn  and  he  was  a  little  perplexed  as  he  used  to 
be  in  the  old  days  of  seminary  life  so  very  long  ago. 
He  did  not  stop  to  solve  the  case.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  it  might  not  be  a  very  complicated  one.  The  old 
dazed  feeling  of  seminary  days  came  back  to  him  so 
that  he  was  too  perplexed  to  think  coherently.  He  now 
sat  quietly  listening  to  the  doctor  and  gazing  abstract¬ 
edly  at  the  rows  of  books  in  the  case  before  him.  But  as 
he  looked  at  the  books,  suddenly  he  remembered  that  he 
had  been  advised  years  before  always  to  ask  for  time  in 
solving  cases  in  Justice  and  Right.  So  he  said  quietly 
to  the  doctor  that  if  he  would  come  the  following  night 
he  would  be  able  to  tell  him  what  to  do. 

The  doctor  just  flicked  the  ash  from  the  cigar  he  was 
smoking  and  said  in  a  matter  of  fact  voice:  “Very  well, 
Father,  I  shall  come  tomorrow  night  if  possible.”  Then 
the  two  good  friends  talked  about  other  matters. 

After  Dr.  Flinn  had  gone,  the  old  priest  went  over  to 
his  little  church  and  for  a  long  time  he  knelt  under  the 
Sanctuary  lamp  and  prayed,  as  he  did  every  night  year 
after  year. 

He  did  not  read  up  his  theology  that  night  and  in  the 
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morning  the  old  perplexity  of  years  before  came  upon 
him  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  and  as  he  tried  to  make  his 
meditation,  his  head  seemed  a  little  dazed.  Then  after 
Mass  an  idea  flashed  across  his  mind.  The  new  assistant 
to  old  Father  Vereker  over  at  Redpine,  was  a  doctor  in 
Sacred  Theology.  He  had  received  his  degree  a  few 
months  before  and  had  come  to  assist  Father  Vereker 
after  a  short  vacation.  The  young  priest  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  solve  the  case. 

And  so  in  the  afternoon  Father  Crane  asked  for  his 
horse,  and  this  old  priest,  who  had  served  so  long  and 
faithfully  in  the  Vineyard  of  Our  Lord,  whose  hair  had 
turned  snow-white  in  ministering  to  God’s  poor,  and  in 
bringing  solace  to  the  troubled  of  heart,  set  out  humbly 
to  seek  advice  from  a  young  priest  fresh  from  the  sem¬ 
inary. 

It  was  early  in  October  and  as  he  left  the  little  village 
that  formed  part  of  his  parish  the  road  led  him  along  a 
valley  through  which  a  brook  flowed  past  him  on  its  way 
to  the  sea,  singing,  gurgling  and  splashing  as  it  went. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  that  sloped  gently  upwards 
from  the  valley  were  stretches  of  woodland :  dark  green 
patches  of  spruce  mingling  with  groves  of  crimson,  rus¬ 
set  and  yellow  of  the  maples,  beech  and  ash.  Now  and 
then  there  was  an  interval  of  brown  fields  with  a  low- 
roofed  house  and  one  or  two  outbuildings. 

As  Father  Crane  drove  along  this  cool  afternoon  he 
came  in  view  of  a  farm  of  one  of  his  parishioners.  It 
was  not  a  very  large  farm,  and  in  one  of  the  fields  slop¬ 
ing  upward  beyond  the  little  age-blackened  house  that 
had  never  been  painted  were  many  small  scrubby  bushes 
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which  told  of  neglect.  He  stopped  his  horse  in  the  road 
and  looked  up  the  little  lane  that  led  from  the  gate  to  the 
house.  Nobody  was  moving  in  the  farm-yard ;  but  inside 
the  house  was  one  of  his  sick,  one  of  God’s  poor.  He 
sat  for  a  few  seconds  in  his  wagon  as  the  horse  stood  still, 
undecided  whether  to  call  now  or  continue  on  his  journey 
and  stop  coming  back.  Then  he  stepped  down  from  his 
wagon,  walked  to  the  old  red  gate,  and  raised  the  iron 
hoop  which  kept  the  gate  closed  by  encircling  the  post 
of  the  fence  and  the  gate  post.  Then  he  opened  the  gate 
and  the  horse  walked  into  the  yard. 

Before  he  reached  the  house  a  short,  slight  man,  per¬ 
haps  sixty  years  old  came  quickly  out  to  meet  him.  His 
hair  and  moustache  were  grey  and  so  were  his  eyes.  His 
face  was  red  and  wrinkled.  He  was  dressed  in  grey 
tweed  trousers,  grey  homespun  shirt,  with  a  blue  waist¬ 
coat  unbuttoned,  over  it.  There  was  a  look  of  resignation 
in  the  man’s  face  as  if  the  world  had  sent  him  many 
crosses  to  bear  and  he  had  accepted  them  patiently.  He 
took  Father  Crane’s  horse  and  the  priest  went  into  the 
house  by  the  nearest  door :  it  opened  into  a  great  low 
kitchen  which  was  warm  from  the  heat  of  a  large  old- 
fashioned  cooking  stove.  Beside  the  stove  in  a  low  black 
wooden  rocking  chair  with  a  cushion  on  it  sat  a  young 
woman  of  perhaps  twenty-one  or  twenty  years  of  age. 
She  was  dressed  in  dark  blue  with  a  thick  grey  woollen 
shawl  folded  about  her  shoulders.  She  had  brown  hair 
and  grey  eyes.  Her  face  was  thin  and  very  pale.  Her 
mother  was  just  in  the  act  of  putting  a  piece  of  dry,  hard 
wood  in  the  stove :  her  hair  was  quite  grey,  though  her 
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face  was  still  fresh  and  her  cheeks  red.  She  wore  a  black 
dress  and  a  blue  checked  apron.  Everything  was  very 
neat  and  clean  in  the  old  low  kitchen. 

The  faces  of  both  women  brightened  with  that  look  of 
reverence  and  simple  trust  of  God’s  poor  for  the  priest. 
The  mother  wiped  her  hands  quickly  on  her  blue  checked 
apron  and  went  over  to  shake  hands  with  Father  Crane. 
Then  she  took  his  hat,  and  moved  a  chair  near  to  the  fire 
as  he  went  over  to  shake  hands  with  the  poor  invalid 
who  wished  to  stand  in  order  to  show  her  deep  respect 
for  the  priest,  but  was  told  by  him  to  keep  her  seat. 

It  was  always  a  happy  day  in  this  poor  household 
when  the  priest  called.  The  mother  said  that  it  was  as 
if  a  benediction  came  to  the  house ;  and  the  poor  girl 
said  she  always  felt  better  after  the  priest  had  given  his 
blessing  and  had  laid  his  hands  on  her  head. 

The  old  man,  having  unhitched  the  priest’s  horse,  came 
in  and  sat  down.  They  talked  for  a  little  while,  and  the 
mother  took  a  brown  delf  tea-pot,  which  resembled  a 
ripened  corn-cob,  and  put  some  tea  in  it.  Then  she 
placed  a  kettle  of  fresh  water  on  the  stove  to  boil. 

Nellie,  for  this  was  the  young  woman’s  name,  had  not 
been  so  well  lately,  her  father  said.  A  short  time  ago  he 
had  bought  some  medicine  down  at  the  village  hoping 
that  this  would  cure  her.  The  “doctor”  who  had  sold  it 
to  him  had  praised  it  very  highly ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
help  her  in  the  least. 

The  little  man  stood  up  quickly  and  went  into  a  room 
off  the  kitchen.  He  came  out  presently  with  an  eight- 
ounce  bottle  partly  filled  with  a  light  brown  liquid.  He 
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passed  it  to  the  priest  in  silence ;  and  Father  Crane  read, 
half  aloud,  from  the  white  and  green  label:  “Hemlock 
Bitters.  ’  ’ 

Then  the  man  began  to  speak.  “Yes,  Father,”  he  said 
by  way  of  introduction,  “there  was  a  strange  doctor  here 
not  long  ago  and  he  had  a  lot  of  this  medicine  for  sale. 
You  never  heard  any  person  talk  like  him,  Father.  I 
attended  one  of  his  free  shows  and  to  hear  him  speak  of 
this  medicine  you  would  think  that  it  was  the  best 
remedy  in  the  world.  I  bought  six  bottles,  as  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  them  for  five  dollars  a  half  dozen.  Nellie  is  on  her 
third  bottle  now,  Father,  and  she  is  no  better.  In  fact 
she  hasn’t  been  feeling  so  well  lately.  I  think  that  the 
medicine  isn’t  very  good.” 

The  priest  looked  at  the  poor  man  who  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  five  dollars.  He  removed  the  cork  from  the  bottle 
that  he  still  held  in  his  hand  and  put  the  bottle  to  his 
nose.  Instantly  a  look  of  reminiscence  flashed  across  his 
face.  Somewhere  he  had  tasted  this  medicine.  He  asked 
for  a  spoon  and  the  old  sweet-faced  mother  brought  him 
one.  He  poured  a  little  of  the  pale  brown  liquid  into  it 
and  tasted  it.  Then  he  remembered.  Once  or  twice  when 
he  was  a  boy  his  mother  had  brewed  a  little  of  this  medi¬ 
cine  for  him.  It  was  good  for  the  blood  when  brewed 
sufficiently  strong,  though  weak  as  this  was  it  would  not 
be  of  any  use. 

The  priest  looked  at  the  young  invalid  sitting  by  the 
fire,  then  at  the  old  father,  who  all  through  his  life  had 
been  a  very  hard-working  man  but  who  had  had  many 
reverses.  And  as  the  old  priest  thought  of  the  injustice 
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that  had  been  done  his  poor,  the  tears  came  into  his 
kind  old  eyes. 

He  passed  back  the  bottle  to  the  old  man,  making  no 
comment.  But  as  he  sat  and  talked  with  the  good  people, 
his  mind  was  busy.  He  knew  the  shrub  well  from  which 
the  “Hemlock  Bitters”  had  been  made.  It  was  the 
ground  hemlock  and  was  very  common  over  all  the  coun¬ 
try  side.  To  prepare  the  medicine  the  way  it  had  been 
prepared  by  the  free  showman  could  not  have  cost  one 
cent  a  bottle. 

The  old  lady  brought  the  priest  a  cup  of  tea  for  which 
she  was  famous  and  a  few  little  cakes  that  she  had  made. 
And  as  he  drank  his  tea  he  asked  casually  if  they  could 
give  him  the  names  of  a  few  others  who  had  bought  the 
Hemlock  Bitters.  The  old  man  could  and  he  did  give 
Father  Crane  the  names  of  many  of  his  poor  who  had 
bought  the  “remedy.” 

When  the  old  pastor  had  finished  his  tea  and  had 
given  his  blessing  to  Nellie,  the  old  couple  kneeling 
reverently  as  he  blessed  their  child,  he  said  good-bye  to 
the  women  and  then  went  down  the  little  lane,  the  old 
man  walking  by  the  wagon  to  open  and  close  the  gate  for 
the  priest. 

Father  Crane  did  not  go  to  see  the  young  priest,  who 
was  a  doctor  in  Theology,  that  day.  Instead  he  visited 
some  of  his  sick,  those  who  had  bought  the  “Hemlock 
Bitters.  ’  ’ 

He  came  back  to  his  presbytery  that  evening  a  little 
before  six  o’clock  when  the  lights  were  twinkling  in  the 
village  windows  and  the  October  chill  was  coming  with 
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the  night.  He  went  into  his  little  church  and  knelt  down 
under  the  Sanctuary  lamp  where  he  had  knelt  so  often 
during  the  long  years  of  his  priesthood.  He  stayed  till 
the  man  came  to  ring  the  Angelus  bell  at  six  o’clock. 

After  supper,  as  he  sat  in  his  little  office  waiting  for 
Doctor  Flinn  to  come,  he  took  a  little  black  book  from  his 
pocket  in  which  he  had  written  the  names  of  those  who 
had  bought  the  ‘  ‘  Hemlock  Bitters  ’  ’  and  the  amount  they 
had  paid.  The  total  amounted  to  upwards  of  seventy 
dollars. 

The  case  was  solved,  and  as  the  old  priest  sat  there 
he  went  back  in  spirit  to  the  night  he  had  walked  with 
his  old  director  and  had  told  him  about  his  inability  to 
solve  the  cases  in  Justice  and  Right.  He  remembered 
that  the  saintly  man  had  said  that  in  practice  the  cases 
would  not  be  so  difficult.  But  there  were  a  few  words 
which  the  old  Director  had  quoted  and  which  Father 
Crane  did  not  now  recall:  They  were  these:  “To  those 
who  love  God,  all  things  work  together  for  good.” 
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Old  Mrs.  McGovern  sat  in  one  of  the  front  pews  of  the 
great  Cathedral  to  be  present  at  her  son’s  first  Mass. 
All  through  his  seminary  training  she  had  thought  of 
this  great  day  when  her  boy  would  stand  for  the  first 
time  at  the  altar,  robed  in  the  vestments  of  the  priest¬ 
hood,  to  offer  up  the  Holy  Mass.  Always  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  it  would  be  in  the  little  parish  church  that  stood 
on  the  hill  and  overlooked  the  great  blue  sea,  the  church 
where  he  had  been  baptized  and  in  which  he  had  knelt 
to  receive  his  first  Holy  Communion.  Often  during  vaca¬ 
tion  time,  when  the  lad  was  home  to  rest  from  his  studies, 
they  had  talked  of  the  great  day,  and  more  than  once  the 
young  seminarian  had  said  to  her :  “You  will  be  the  first 
I’ll  come  to,  mother,  with  the  Holy  Communion.”  And 
after  he  had  returned  to  the  seminary,  she  would  think 
of  his  words  as  she  sat  in  her  tiny  house  during  the  long 
cold  nights  of  autumn  and  winter. 

Today,  then,  she  sat  in  the  great  cathedral  and  waited 
for  her  son  to  “draw  near  to  the  Altar  of  God.”  And 
as  she  waited,  and  all  the  strange  people,  many  of  them 
so  finely  dressed,  came  filtering  in,  she  felt  just  a  little 
lonely  and  strange.  How  fine  it  would  have  been,  she 
could  not  help  thinking,  if  he  had  only  been  able  to  come 
home  to  his  own  people  to  say  his  first  Mass  in  the  old 
church  on  the  hill  that  overlooked  the  sea.  But  there 
had  been  no  time  for  this,  as  the  Bishop  had  decided  to 
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ordain  him  earlier  than  he  had  intended,  so  that  he  might 
go  to  Rome  as  a  priest  in  order  to  complete  his  studies. 
At  first  the  knowledge  that  Jimmie  couldn’t  come  home 
before  leaving  for  Rome  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  kind  old  mother ;  she  had  counted  so  much  on  seeing 
him  say  his  first  Mass  at  the  altar  before  which  she  had 
prayed  so  often  for  him  during  his  years  of  preparation. 
But  later  she  said  to  herself  that  she  ought  not  to  fret 
over  a  small  trial  like  this,  for  had  she  not  told  Our 
Lord  over  and  over  again,  as  she  knelt  under  the  Sanct¬ 
uary  lamp  in  the  quiet  little  church,  that  she  wished  for 
one  thing  and  asked  for  that  only,  if  it  were  God’s  holy 
will,  namely,  to  see  her  son  at  the  Altar  of  God?  And 
now  was  she  not  going  to  have  this  great  privilege  ?  True, 
it  was  far  from  home,  but  she  was  strong  and  she  could 
go  in  the  train. 

“Who  knows,  after  all,”  she  said  simply  to  herself, 
“but  that  I  might  become  proud  over  having  my  son 
say  his  first  Mass  at  home  here  ?  Ah,  God  knows  what  is 
best ! ’ ’ 

And  so  she  had  come  one  hundred  miles  in  the  train 
to  the  great  Cathedral  in  the  noisy  city,  so  far  from  the 
quiet  country  church  that  stood  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  restless  sea.  And  now  she  felt  just  a  little  lonely 
among  all  the  strange  people. 

The  great  chiming  bells  began  to  sound  in  the  tower, 
and  a  number  of  red-cassocked,  white-surpliced  Sanctu¬ 
ary  boys  came  slowly  out,  two  by  two,  from  the  Sacristy ; 
and  when  they  had  genuflected  before  the  high  altar,  and 
had  taken  their  places,  a  large  boy  wearing  a  black  cas¬ 
sock  and  white  surplice  came  out  to  light  the  candles. 
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Her  son  would  be  coming  to  the  altar  in  a  little  while, 
she  thought,  and  then  she  began  to  wonder  if  the  lad  also 
felt  strange  so  far  away  from  home  and  the  sea  he  loved 
and  where  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  time  during  the 
summer  vacation.  On  calm  days,  when  not  a  sound  could 
be  heard  along  the  shore,  save  the  lazy  lapping  of  the 
waves  or  the  far-away  call  of  some  sea-bird,  he  had 
often  sat  on  a  log  or  a  stone  and  meditated  quietly,  al¬ 
ternately  reading  and  looking  out  over  the  shining  sea. 
And  when  the  great  strong  winds  came  roaring  and 
whistling  over  the  water,  and  the  angry  breakers  snarled 
and  hissed  as  they  hurled  their  tremendous  weight 
against  the  patient  rocks,  often  he  had  stood  on  the  bank 
and  practised  preaching  his  sermons,  always  trying  to 
make  his  voice  sound  above  the  roar  of  the  storm. 

The  great  bells  up  in  the  tower  ceased  to  chime  and  the 
organ  began  to  play  softly  a  solemn  march.  The  door 
leading  from  the  Sacristy  opened,  and  a  little  procession 
filed  slowly  into  the  Sanctuary :  first  there  walked  a  small 
boy  in  red  and  white,  then  the  larger  one  in  black  and 
white  who  had  lit  the  candles,  and  behind  him  came  an 
old  white-haired,  white-surpliced  priest  carrying  on  his 
arm  a  folded  white  and  gold  mantle;  lastly,  came  the 
young  Levite.  He  looked  hardly  more  than  a  boy  as  he 
drew  near  the  altar  robed  in  the  vestments  of  the  Mass 
—  white  vestments  with  gold  brocade  —  carrying  before 
him  the  chalice.  Yet  there  was  a  certain  grave  expression 
and  a  look  of  concentration  on  his  fresh  young  face  — 
marks  of  his  seminary  training. 

As  the  old  mother’s  eyes  rested  upon  her  son  and 
followed  his  movements  as  he  went  reverently  and  serene- 
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ly  up  to  the  altar  and  arranged  the  chalice,  a  strange 
sweet  peace  came  over  her  soul.  She  did  not  notice  that 
all  the  loneliness  had  left  her.  She  no  longer  felt  strange 
among  the  city  people,  for  now  she  seemed  scarcely  aware 
that  they  were  in  the  church,  though  she  was  sitting 
among  them.  She  only  remembered  that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  that  her  son  had  come  to  His  altar, 
clothed  in  the  vestments  of  the  holy  priesthood.  This  was 
her  day  of  days ! 

Reverently,  and  in  a  strong,  clear  voice,  the  young 
priest  began  the  beautiful  psalm  of  David:  “I  will  go 
unto  the  altar  of  God,  to  God  who  giveth  joy  to  my 
youth.”  The  old  priest  stood  near  him,  and  with  his 
head  inclined  slightly,  answered  the  responses  with  the 
Sanctuary  boys. 

And  as  the  old  mother  knelt  in  the  pew  and  her  son 
went  reverently  through  the  sacred  mysteries,  while  the 
children  of  the  Cathedral  choir  sang  a  beautiful  hymn  to 
their  Queen  and  Mother,  she  raised  her  heart  to  God  in 
gratitude  the  like  of  which  she  had  never  before  expe¬ 
rienced. 

Then,  suddenly,  as  the  young  priest’s  voice  took  a 
louder  tone  to  begin  the  Gospel,  the  words  he  had  spoken 
so  often  during  his  vacations,  came  back  to  her.  ‘‘You’ll 
be  the  first  I  ’ll  come  to,  mother,  with  the  Holy  Commun¬ 
ion.  ”  This  was  the  day. 

In  a  little  while  she  would  kneel  at  the  altar-rail  to 
receive  Holy  Communion  from  the  hand  of  her  son ;  she 
would  be  the  first ! 

Then,  just  as  in  every  great  joy  of  her  life  always 
there  had  been  some  disappointment  accompanying  it,  a 
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slight  uneasiness  began  to  manifest  itself.  She  tried  to 
pay  no  attention  to  the  tiny  dark  cloud  that  was  coming 
across  her  clear  blue  sky  of  joy,  and  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  altar  as  she  sat  down  at  the  Offertory ;  but  when 
the  bell  rang  for  the  Sanctus  she  was  still  somewhat 
troubled. 

What  caused  the  uneasiness  was  the  thought  that  she 
might  not  be  in  time  to  take  the  first  place  at  the  altar- 
rail.  At  home,  in  the  little  church  on  the  hill,  this  would 
have  been  reserved  for  her;  but  today  few,  if  any,  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  plainly-clad  old  lady  who  sat  in  one  of  the 
first  pews  of  the  great  Cathedral  the  mother  of  the  young 
priest  who  was  saying  the  Mass. 

The  bell  rang  its  warning  that  the  time  for  the  Con¬ 
secration  was  drawing  near.  The  old  mother  bowed  her 
head  and  prepared  to  resign  herself  to  God’s  holy  will. 
If  He  did  not  wish  her  to  be  the  first  to  receive  Him  from 
the  hands  of  her  son,  then  might  His  holy  will  be  done ! 
But  she  felt  it  hard  to  make  the  sacrifice,  even  though 
her  cup  of  joy  was  full.  Jimmy  would  be  very  sorry,  she 
thought  —  “Father  James,”  she  said,  softly  correcting 
herself. 

Then  the  bell  rang  again,  and  the  great  congregation 
bowed  reverently  and  silently.  Sweetly  the  low,  solemn 
notes  of  the  organ  floated  out  over  the  bowed  heads,  giv¬ 
ing  audible  welcome  to  the  Lord  who  had  come  to  His 
holy  temple  at  the  words  of  the  young  priest  who  stood 
at  the  altar  for  the  first  time.  No  wonder  two  bright 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  held  high  the  Sacred 
Host,  almost  overcome  by  the  wonder  of  those  sacred 
moments.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  old  white-haired 
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priest,  who  stood  near  him  wearing  the  stole  he  had 
carried  to  the  altar  on  his  arm,  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
to  continue,  as  he  stood  as  if  transfixed  after  the  Conse¬ 
cration. 

The  sweet  voices  of  children  began  to  sing  the  “0 
Salutaris”  and  the  old  mother  raised  her  eyes.  Then  she 
took  up  her  prayer-book,  which  she  had  laid  on  the  seat 
behind  her,  and  began  to  read  through  her  tear-dimmed 
eyes.  This  was  indeed  her  day  of  days!  And  when  the 
children  had  finished  the  last  stanza,  they  began  to  sing 
very  sweetly  the  beautiful  Communion  hymn:  “0  Lord, 
I  am  not  worthy.  ’  ’  Involuntarily,  as  the  first  words  of  the 
hymn  came  to  her,  the  old  mother  looked  towards  that 
part  of  the  altar-rail  where  the  priest  begins  to  give  Holy 
Communion.  She  did  not  think  she  would  be  able  to 
reach  it  first.  Then  she  said  again:  “God’s  holy  will  be 
done.” 

The  children’s  voices  ceased,  but  the  organ  continued 
to  play  softly  as  the  voice  of  the  young  priest  spoke  the 
words  uttered  by  the  centurion  of  old:  “Domine  non 
sum  dignus.”  The  young  red-cassocked  Sanctuary  boy 
rang  the  bell  three  times,  and  when  he  had  finished,  the 
people  who  were  going  to  Holy  Communion  crowded 
slowly  up  to  the  altar-rail ;  but  the  mother  of  the  priest 
did  not  reach  the  place  she  had  always  hoped  would  be 
hers  when  her  son  would  come  with  the  Holy  Communion 
for  the  first  time.  A  number  of  little  children  and  a  few 
young  women  were  before  her,  so  that  she  found  herself 
kneeling  about  the  middle  of  the  railing  under  the  Sanct¬ 
uary  lamp. 

When  the  Confiteor  had  been  said,  the  young  priest 
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turned  to  give  the  absolution.  Perhaps  as  he  turned  he 
may  have  noticed  that  his  mother  was  not  kneeling  where 
he  was  to  begin  to  give  Holy  Communion  —  the  place 
where  he  had  always  thought  she  would  be.  And  as  he 
took  the  small  white  Host  in  his  consecrated  hand  for  the 
first  time,  a  certain  decision  may  have  been  reached  by 
him. 

“Ecce  Agnus  Dei,”  he  said,  as  his  eyes  rested  on  the 
Bread  of  Life,  and  the  people  at  the  altar-railing  bowed 
their  heads.  Then  quietly  he  stepped  down  from  the 
altar  holding  in  his  hand,  above  the  ciborium,  the  Bread 
of  Angels.  He  did  not  turn  towards  the  left.  He  went 
straight  ahead  till  he  stood  under  the  Sanctuary  lamp. 

“Corpus  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,”  said  the  young 
priest  as  he  gave,  for  the  first  time,  the  Holy  Communion 
to  the  little  old  woman  who  had  come  so  far  to  be  present 
at  her  son ’s  first  Mass.  Then  he  moved  up  to  the  epistle 
side  to  where  the  rubrics  state  that  the  priest  should 
begin  to  give  Holy  Communion. 

A  minute  or  two  later,  as  the  old  mother  knelt  making 
her  thanksgiving  where  the  sound  of  her  son’s  voice  came 
to  her  as  he  dispensed  the  Bread  of  Life,  she  said  quietly 
to  herself :  “He  always  said  I  would  be  first ! ’ ’ 
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Mary  Hazleton  sat  on  the  little  rustic  bench  under  the 
oak  trees  that  fringed  the  lake.  This  was  a  free  after¬ 
noon  at  the  office,  and  she  had  come  to  enjoy  the  deep 
quiet  of  the  country.  Often  before  she  had  visited  the 
little  lake  and  always  she  had  been  very  happy;  but 
to-day  she  was  not  happy ;  something  was  troubling  her 
very  much. 

Out  on  the  lake  two  swans  were  moving  gracefully  and 
silently  over  the  water ;  near  the  opposite  bank  a  black 
duck  was  swimming  quickly  out  from  the  tall  grass  that 
grew  in  the  water  not  far  from  the  shore.  In  many  places 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake  the  green  pads  of  the  water 
lilies  rested  flatly  on  the  water.  Almost  at  her  feet  a 
long  slender  fish  swam  slowly  up,  from  down  among  the 
stems  of  the  water  lily  leaves,  till  it  almost  touched  the 
surface;  then  it  rested  there  motionless,  save  for  the 
faint  movement  back  and  forth  of  two  fins. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day:  the  tiny  oak  leaves  were  un¬ 
folding  in  the  warm  spring  sunshine;  marsh  marigolds 
appeared  in  small  yellow  clusters  among  the  deep  green 
leaves  and  grass  along  the  banks  of  the  lake.  A  breath  of 
wind  murmured  in  the  trees  and  rippled  silently  over 
the  water  as  it  went  laden  with  the  perfume  of  spring 
from  leaf  and  flower. 

Months  ago  she  would  have  enjoyed  this  beautiful  day, 
far  away  from  the  noise  of  the  city  and  bustle  of  office 
life,  but  to-day  all  the  beauty  and  peace  of  nature  seemed 
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only  to  bring  out  more  poignantly  the  great  aching  of  her 
heart.  A  few  birds  sang  blithely  and  sweetly  above  her, 
in  the  branches,  then  she  picked  up  the  little  Japanese 
worked  leather  bag  that  lay  on  the  bench  beside  her,  and 
took  out  a  little  white  laced  handkerchief.  She  touched 
it  to  her  cheeks  two  or  three  times. 

It  was  not  strange  that  she  wept  so,  here  by  the  quiet 
little  lake.  She  was  young  —  only  eighteen  years  old, 
though  for  the  past  two  years  she  had  been  earning  her 
own  living  —  and  now  her  first  great  sorrow  had  come. 
In  fact,  it  was  three  months  ago  since  it  had  come.  J ohn 
Logan  had  told  her  that  he  never  could  think  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  Catholic,  and  the  next  day  he  left  for  the  front. 
John’s  religion  had  been  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
what  everybody  said  would  be  a  very  happy  union. 

She  had  not  cried  when  John  had  told  her,  and  she 
had  said,  very  quietly:  “Very  well,  John,  then  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  ever  being  married.  ’  ’ 

When  he  had  left,  she  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  little 
sitting  room  staring  into  space ;  she  did  not  move  till 
her  mother  came  into  the  room  at  eleven  o’clock,  and 
found  her  pale,  with  a  look  of  great  pain  in  her  eyes. 

Her  director  had  advised  her  to  write  to  J  ohn  and  she 
had  done  so  two  or  three  times.  However,  as  she  sat  on 
the  little  bench  by  the  lake-side,  gradually  she  seemed  to 
become  a  little  less  troubled  than  she  had  been  for  some 
time.  Perhaps  it  was  the  great  soothing  peace  of  Mother 
Nature  that  was  beginning  to  quiet  her. 

She  looked  across  the  lake  to  where  the  green  fields 
sloped  gently  upward  from  the  shore  to  the  great  pine 
grove  which  stood  before  a  convent  of  contemplative 
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nuns.  She  had  been  there  once  or  twice  before :  she  won¬ 
dered  if  she  had  time  to  go  around  the  lake  and  up  to  the 
convent. 

Down  the  fields  and  across  the  lake  came  the  sound  of 
a  bell  ringing  at  the  convent,  calling  the  sisters  to 
prayer,  work  or  recreation,  she  did  not  know  which. 
With  a  quick  upward  and  inward  movement  of  her  hand 
she  turned  her  wrist  so  that  the  dial  of  the  small  watch 
attached  to  the  little  bracelet  could  be  easily  seen.  It 
was  a  quarter  to  four. 

She  stood  up  quietly,  reached  down  to  the  bench  on 
which  she  had  been  sitting  and  picked  up  her  small 
Japanese  worked  leather  bag.  She  opened  it  and  put  the 
little  lace  handkerchief  back  in  its  place.  Then  she  went 
round  the  lake  and  up  along  the  little  white  footpath 
through  the  green  fields  to  the  road  which  led  under  the 
pine  trees  to  the  convent. 

She  had  decided  to  ask  to  see  Mother  Superior,  but  now 
as  the  great  pines,  swept  by  a  very  slight  breath  of  wind, 
murmured  softly  above  her,  she  began  to  hesitate  a  little ; 
and  she  walked  more  slowly.  It  had  been  her  intention, 
as  she  walked  around  the  lake,  to  tell  Mother  all  about 
the  cross  she  had  to  carry,  but  now  as  she  neared  the 
convent  she  felt  somewhat  nervous.  After  all,  she 
thought,  how  could  Mother  help  her  ?  She  might  tell  her 
that  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  her  director.  She  half 
wished  she  had  not  come ;  still  she  felt  it  was  too  late  to 
turn  back  now.  Then  she  resolutely  quickened  her  pace, 
went  forward  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  a  little  nun  with  a  plain,  friendly 
face  and  the  good  sister  seemed  so  simple  and  kind  in  her 
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greeting  that  all  the  nervousness  left  Mary.  She  was 
shown  into  the  parlor,  and  sister  went  for  Mother  Su¬ 
perior. 

The  little  parlor  was  very  plainly  furnished,  the  walls 
were  white,  with  a  picture  hanging  from  each  one;  the 
floor  was  polished  hard  wood  and  in  the  middle  of  it  a 
little  brown  table  stood,  with  a  brown  wood  crucifix  — 
the  figure  in  white  —  and  a  few  books  on  it. 

Mother  Superior  came  in  quietly;  she  was  dressed  in 
a  black  habit,  with  a  small  purple  cape  that  reached  to  her 
elbows,  a  white  cap  covered  by  a  black  veil  save  where  the 
crimped  border  of  about  one  inch  wide  appeared  around 
the  face.  She  had  always  liked  the  dress  of  the  sisters  of 
the  Cenacle.  Mother  was  not  very  tall  and  she  was  perhaps 
fifty  years  old,  but  her  face  was  fresh  and  unlined.  She 
came  over  quickly,  smiling  as  a  little  child,  and  shook 
hands;  then  she  moved  a  chair  over  near  Mary’s  and 
they  both  sat  down. 

Then,  without  the  slightest  embarrassment,  and  just  as 
one  child  telling  another,  Mary  told  Mother  all  about 
John,  and  when  she  had  finished  the  good  nun  said  very 
simply:  “Very  well,  my  child,  now  we  are  going  to  pray, 
and  every  day  and  every  night  you  will  have  a  remem¬ 
brance  in  the  prayers  of  the  sisters  when  they  kneel 
before  Our  Divine  Lord  in  His  Blessed  Sacrament.  You 
will  write  to  the  young  man  and  tell  him  to  say  one  Hail 
Mary  every  day.” 

The  Reverend  Mother  said  this  so  simply  that  it  made 
Mary  think  of  a  doctor  prescribing  a  certain  diet  or  ex¬ 
ercise  for  a  patient.  She  almost  smiled  very  respectfully. 
She  wondered  if  Mother  had  understood  her  to  say  that 
John  was  not  a  Catholic. 
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After  Mother  had  talked  kindly  and  simply  to  Mary, 
the  young  girl  stood  up  with  Mother  and  the  two  walked 
to  the  door  of  the  main  entrance.  Mary  had  promised 
to  write  to  John  to  ask  him  to  say  the  Hail  Mary  every 
day.  And  as  she  walked  down  the  road  under  the  pines 
her  heart  was  much  lighter  than  it  had  been  for  months. 

She  wrote  to  John  the  following  day  and  asked  him  to 
say  a  Hail  Mary  every  day,  though  she  felt  a  little  reluct¬ 
ance  about  asking  him  this,  for  she  thought  he  would 
refuse  to  say  it.  However,  she  asked  him  as  tactfully  as 
she  could  to  say  this  little  prayer. 

Private  John  Logan,  who  unfolded  Mary’s  letter  and 
took  out  the  little  slip  of  paper  with  the  Hail  Mary  type¬ 
written  on  it,  had  changed  very  much  in  different  ways 
since  the  day  he  had  said  good-bye  to  Mary.  He,  with 
many  of  his  comrades,  had  formed  new  ideas  about  cer¬ 
tain  subjects. 

He  had  seen  the  Irish  soldiers  say  the  beads  before  an 
attack.  He  had  heard  them  sing  that  beautiful  hymn, 
“Hail  Queen  of  Heaven,”  as  they  advanced  to  take  a 
difficult  position  at  Festubert.  He  had  seen  the  nuns  of 
a  community  standing  quietly  under  a  wayside  shrine 
during  a  heavy  bombardment,  when  the  shells  were  flying 
thick  around,  and  they  had  not  been  touched.  And  he 
had  witnessed  other  happenings. 

He  did  not  even  smile  when  he  read  Mary’s  letter. 
She  had  thought  he  would.  He  picked  up  the  little  slip 
of  paper  with  the  “Hail  Mary”  typewritten  on  it,  read 
it  over  slowly  once,  and  then  folded  it  carefully  and 
placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

The  next  day  he  went  down  the  little  street  of  the 
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village  in  which  he  was  billeted  and  bought  a  chaplet 
from  old  Madame  who  kept  the  store.  By  closing  one 
eye  and  looking  into  the  little  circle  of  glass  fixed  in  the 
crucifix,  one  could  see  a  small  model  of  Rheims  Cathe¬ 
dral.  He  sent  this  by  post  to  Mary. 

The  days  passed ;  and  weeks ;  and  months ;  and  every 
day  John  Logan  said  the  “Hail  Mary.”  And  in  a  little 
church  of  the  city  where  she  lived,  a  young  girl  knelt 
every  evening  before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady  and  said 
her  beads,  and  in  the  little  glass  circle  in  the  cross,  by 
closing  one  eye  one  could  see  Rheims  Cathedral.  And 
out  in  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  the  Cenacle,  that 
stood  beyond  the  grove  of  pine  trees  that  overlooked  the 
green  fields  sloping  down  to  the  lake,  sisters  knelt 
through  the  day  and  often  at  night  in  the  little  chapel 
before  the  Lord  of  Hosts  offering  prayer  to  the  Most 
High  for  a  world  that  seems  to  have  forgotten  Him.  And 
at  different  times  during  the  day,  sisters  came  from 
recreation  or  work  and  took  the  places  of  those  who 
watched.  And  when  it  was  this  particular  convent’s 
turn  to  take  the  night  watch  in  the  series  which  made  a 
perpetual  night  watch  in  the  order,  sisters  rose  from 
sleep  in  the  cold  night  and  came  quietly  into  the  little 
chapel  where  the  Lord  was  in  His  Holy  Temple,  and 
took  the  place  of  those  who  were  adoring,  and  while  the 
world  slept  they  knelt  silently  before  Him,  and  the 
incense  of  their  supplication  rose  as  a  sweet  odor  before 
the  Lord,  and  graces  came  down  to  an  ungrateful  world. 
Among  the  many  graces  asked  for  by  these  dwellers  in 
the  Courts  of  the  Lord  was  the  conversion  of  a  young 
Protestant  lad  who  said  a  “Hail  Mary”  every  day. 
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Months  after  Mary  Hazleton  had  visited  the  good 
sisters  of  the  Cenacle  and  had  told  her  great  trouble  to 
Reverend  Mother,  a  young  soldier  stumbled  along, 
“Somewhere  in  Prance,”  over  a  very  rough  road  that 
had  been  ploughed  by  shrapnel  and  machine  gun  bullets. 
It  was  getting  late  and  he  hoped  to  reach  his  billet  soon. 
Then,  as  he  drew  near  a  shrine  by  the  wayside,  he  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  road.  He  was  not  a  Catholic,  but  months 
ago  he  had  promised  a  young  lady  who  had  written  him, 
to  say  a  Hail  Mary  every  day,  and  he  had  kept  his  prom¬ 
ise,  though  he  had  never  before  knelt  at  a  wayside  shrine 
to  say  the  prayer.  He  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  kneel 
now  and  say  the  Hail  Mary.  It  was  a  beautiful  statue 
of  our  Blessed  Mother  with  the  Child  in  her  arms.  There 
was  such  a  calm,  sweet  look  on  the  beautiful  face  that  the 
lad,  accustomed  to  the  horrors  of  wTar,  almost  wept.  He 
went  over  and  knelt  down  on  the  little  kneeling  board, 
as  he  had  seen  the  French  peasants  and  some  of  his  own 
comrades  do.  He  did  not  need  to  look  at  the  little  paper 
with  the  Hail  Mary  typewritten;  long  ago  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  prayer  to  memory. 

He  had  not  quite  finished  the  words  of  the  Hail  Mary 
when  he  heard  the  horrible  whining  sound  of  a  shell  as 
it  came  through  the  air.  It  burst  in  the  road  along 
which  he  was  to  go  and  not  very  far  away.  The  little 
kneeling  bench  trembled,  as  the  earth  shook  from  the 
contact.  He  waited  almost  breathless:  then  another  came, 
but  it  did  not  fall  near  him ;  a  few  more  struck,  but  away 
to  the  east,  then  the  firing  stopped.  He  waited  for  some 
time  to  make  sure  that  the  shelling  had  ceased.  Then 
he  stood  up  and  walked  along  at  his  ordinary  pace  to- 
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wards  the  great  gaping  hole  in  the  road  where  the  shell 
had  struck ;  and  while  he  walked  he  said  the  Hail  Mary 
as  he  had  said  it  when  he  knelt  before  the  shrine.  When 
he  finished  the  prayer  he  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
shell  hole.  He  stood  there  for  a  few  seconds  very  pale 
and  trembling  a  little.  He  was  becoming  aware  of  the 
full  significance  of  it  all.  If  he  had  not  stopped  at  the 
wayside  shrine  to  say  the  Hail  Mary  he  would  now  be  — 
He  shuddered  as  he  thought  of  what  he  had  escaped.  He 
looked  back  at  the  statue  of  Our  Lady,  but  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  to  be  seen,  only  the  calm,  sweet 
look  that  he  had  seen  before  he  knelt  to  pray. 

He  stood  a  little  while  looking  alternately  at  the  great 
yawning  hole  in  the  road  and  at  the  statue  by  the  way- 
side,  then  he  went  back  and  knelt  again  on  the  little 
board,  and  cried  his  relief  as  he  had  not  cried  since  he 
was  a  child.  For  a  long  time  he  knelt  there  saying  one 
Hail  Mary  after  the  other,  experiencing  a  strange  feel¬ 
ing  of  safety. 

Late  that  night  he  went  down  the  lines  to  where  an 
Irish  Battalion  was  quartered  and  asked  to  see  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Chaplain. 

The  winter  passed  and  spring  came  again  and  one 
afternoon  Mary  Hazleton  went  out  to  the  country.  It 
was  a  beautiful  day ;  new  leaves  were  unfolding  on  the 
trees  and  underfoot  last  year’s  leaves  rattled  as  she 
walked  along.  She  was  very  happy  as  she  came  to  the 
lake-side  and  sat  on  the  little  rustic  bench.  The  birds 
sang  merrily  in  the  trees  above  and  on  the  placid  surface 
of  the  lake  the  light  green  shadows  of  the  trees  could 
be  seen  mingling  with  reflection  of  white  cloud  and  blue 
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sky.  Three  swans  were  resting  motionless  on  the  water : 
one,  with  its  graceful  neck  bent  and  resting  on  its  back 
with  the  head  under  its  wing,  resembled  a  small  white 
barge. 

No  wonder  the  young  girl  was  glad  as  she  looked 
around  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  for  she  was  the  pos¬ 
sessor  of  very  good  news.  She  held  in  her  hand  a  little 
white  envelope  and  in  it  was  a  letter  from  John.  Already 
she  had  read  it  twice,  and  now  she  was  going  to  read  it 
again.  The  first  page  was  not  so  important  as  the  other 
ones,  so  she  read  it  hurriedly,  but  when  she  began  the 
second  page  the  tears  of  joy  came  to  her  eyes,  for  it  told 
of  John’s  wonderful  escape  from  being  struck  by  a  shell 
three  months  before  when  he  had  knelt  by  the  wayside 
under  the  shrine  of  Her  who  is  the  Queen  of  the  soldiers. 
And  he  finished  his  letter  by  telling  her  that  he  had  been 
baptized  conditionally  by  an  Irish  Chaplain  and  had 
made  his  first  communion  and  that  he  was  coming  home 
soon  to  receive  another  sacrament,  which  called  for  the 
consent  of  two  parties. 

The  child  —  she  was  only  nineteen  —  reached  for  her 
handkerchief  and  touched  it  to  her  cheeks  two  or  three 
times.  She  was  very  glad.  Then  she  folded  the  letter 
and  placed  it  in  the  envelope. 

Down  over  the  green  fields  and  across  the  lake  came 
the  sound  of  the  convent  bell  calling  the  sisters  of  the 
Cenacle  to  pray  or  work  or  recreation.  Mary  stood  up 
quickly,  looked  at  her  little  watch ;  it  was  five  minutes  to 
four.  Then  she  walked  around  the  lake  and  up  to  the 
convent  to  tell  Reverend  Mother  the  good  news. 
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The  Bishop  was  somewhat  perplexed  as  he  sat  in  his 
easy  chair  slowly  drumming  the  palms  of  his  hands  on 
its  wide  arms.  He  was  a  young  Bishop  —  only  forty 
years  old.  The  diocese  over  which  he  held  jurisdiction 
was  very  large  and  scattered,  and  most  of  his  priests 
had  great  territories  to  cover  and  many  trials  to  undergo 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sacred  ministry.  And  always  the 
Bishop  was  with  them  in  thought,  as  a  good  father  with 
his  absent  children. 

He  had  just  now  read  a  letter  from  Father  Vincent 
Hayes,  who  was  pastor  of  two  hundred  families  living 
in  three  widely  separated  villages.  Father  Vince  had 
been  an  assistant  only  fourteen  months  when  the  Bishop 
was  obliged  to  name  him  a  parish  priest.  The  young 
pastor  had  now  been  in  charge  about  one  year  and  he 
had  written  his  letter  to  the  Bishop.  It  was  a  letter  that, 
besides  other  things,  showed  the  humility  of  the  writer. 
Father  Vince  wrote  that  he  was  not  succeeding  very  well 
in  the  teaching  of  catechism  to  the  children.  He  was 
doing  his  best,  but  was  making  very  little  headway.  (He 
did  not  tell  the  Bishop  that  the  poor  loved  him,  and  that 
the  aged  and  sick  looked  eagerly  forward  to  his  visits 
and  remembered  them  as  a  blessing  from  God  long  after 
he  had  passed  by,  but  the  Bishop  knew  this.)  He  felt, 
he  said,  that  any  other  priest  would  do  the  work  better 
than  he  was  doing  it ;  of  course  he  was  eager  to  obey  the 
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Bishop,  and  would  remain  just  as  long  as  His  Lordship 
wished  him  to,  but  he  felt  that  he  should  acquaint  him 
with  the  state  of  his  parish  and  of  his  lack  of  success 
with  the  children. 

It  was  the  letter  of  an  earnest  young  priest  who  took 
his  work  just  a  little  too  seriously.  The  Bishop  did  not 
wish  to  remove  him,  yet  he  knew  that,  alone  in  his  scat¬ 
tered  parish,  far  from  any  confrere,  he  was  worrying 
far  more  than  was  good  for  him. 

However,  it  was  not  wdiolly  on  account  of  Father 
Vince  that  the  Bishop  was  perplexed;  he  was  thinking 
also  of  Father  Wilfred  Ilarrigan.  The  Bishop  was  not 
worried  about  Father  Wilfred,  but  he  was  trying  to 
decide  whether  or  not  he  should  invite  him  to  attend  the 
annual  retreat  for  the  priests  of  the  diocese,  which  was 
to  begin  the  following  month.  He  hoped  all  the  priests 
would  make  a  good  retreat.  The  previous  year,  towards 
the  end  of  the  retreat,  there  had  been  just  a  little  too 
much  distraction. 

Father  Wilfred  was  an  old  priest  who  had  been  on  the 
mission  long  before  the  Bishop  had  been  ordained  a 
priest.  For  years  he  had  labored  in  the  same  parish, 
among  people  who  were  for  the  most  part  fisher-folk. 
He  had  borne  great  hardships  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  in  the  administration  of  his  parish.  The  deep 
charity  of  his  great,  kind  heart  was  known  to  all  his 
people.  He  was  a  short,  stout  man,  with  a  double  chin,  a 
mouth  that  seemed  always  smiling  and  kind  blue  eyes 
that  often  looked  at  you  over  his  spectacles.  Father 
Wilfred  had  been  the  cause  of  the  distraction  at  the  last 
retreat. 
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If  Father  Wilfred,  when  a  young  man,  had  gone  on 
the  stage  instead  of  entering  the  seminary  he  might  have 
gained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  an  impersonator,  for 
it  was  really  amazing  with  what  ease  he  could  mimic 
almost  perfectly  the  voice,  manner  and  actions  of  the 
different  people  whom  he  met.  During  the  last  evening  of 
the  previous  retreat,  towards  the  end  of  recreation,  he 
had  been  constrained  to  give  a  little  exhibition  of  his 
talent.  And,  always  eager  to  please,  good  Father  Wil¬ 
fred  had  done  his  best,  which  was  very  good,  indeed,  and 
it  had  caused  much  merriment  —  great  bursts  of  inter¬ 
mittent  laughter  that  had  floated  out  through  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  recreation  hall  across  the  quadrangle  and 
into  the  Bishop’s  little  room.  Every  one  had  been 
pleased  —  excepting  the  Bishop. 

And  now  His  Lordship  sat  in  his  easy  chair  slowly 
drumming  his  hands  on  the  wide  arms,  trying  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  advise  Father  Wilfred  to 
remain  home  this  year  during  the  retreat  and  make  one 
privately,  or  to  come  with  the  other  priests.  The  Bishop 
wished  to  have  strict  silence,  if  possible,  and  he  feared 
that  if  Father  Wilfred  were  present  the  silence  would  be 
but  relative.  Yet  he  also  knew  how  much  it  meant  to 
Father  Wilfred  to  meet  his  old  confreres  each  year,  and 
how  zealously  he  had  worked  for  the  love  of  God  in  his 
scattered  parish. 

Presently  the  Bishop  ceased  drumming  his  hands,  rose 
up  from  his  chair  and  went  over  to  his  desk  to  write 
a  letter  to  Father  Vincent  Hayes.  Father  Vince  was 
asked  not  to  worry  about  his  work ;  to  keep  on  doing  his 
best  till  the  retreat,  when  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  talking  over  the  affairs  of  his  parish.  They 
could  then  decide  what  would  be  best  for  all  concerned. 

The  Bishop  smiled  absently  as  he  prepared  to  write  a 
second  letter.  Before  putting  pen  to  paper,  he  looked  up 
for  a  second  or  two  at  the  little  white  statue  of  Mary 
Immaculate  that  stood  on  the  mantelpiece  above  his  desk ; 
then  he  began  his  letter  to  Father  Wilfred  Harrigan, 
telling  him  that  he  hoped  to  see  him  at  the  retreat. 

St.  Martin ’s  College  overlooked  the  sea ;  it  was  so  near 
the  water  that  when  the  windows  were  raised  one  could 
hear  the  regular  lapping  of  the  waves,  as  they  spent 
themselves  on  the  long  shore  below.  The  main  building 
of  grey  granite  was  over  seventy  years  old,  while  the 
two  wings  had  been  built  but  recently.  Many  of  the 
priests  of  the  diocese  had  studied  at  St.  Martin’s,  and 
always  the  annual  retreat  reminded  them  of  the  reunions 
after  vacations  during  their  student  days. 

Before  six  o’clock  on  the  opening  day  all  had  arrived 
—  old,  middle-aged  and  young.  There  was  great  rejoic¬ 
ing  among  old  friends  of  long  standing,  and  aged  priests 
became  as  boys  again  as  they  moved  about  greeting  one 
another. 

In  the  midst  of  a  small  crowd  of  animated,  smiling 
priests  stood  old  Father  Wilfred,  beaming  kindly  as  he 
reached  out  over  the  shoulders  of  his  brethren  to  shake 
hands  with  those  priests  whom  he  had  not  yet  met,  and 
who  came  eagerly  to  greet  him.  Every  one  seemed  very 
glad  to  see  old  Father  Wilfred. 

In  another  part  of  the  recreation  hall  was  Father 
Vincent  Hayes,  standing  a  little  apart,  and  looking  some- 
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what  abstracted.  He  seemed  very  quiet  and  was  biting 
the  tip  of  bis  thumb  in  a  preoccupied  manner.  Already 
be  bad  greeted  all  the  priests  be  knew,  except  Father 
Wilfred.  He  would  go  to  see  him  just  as  soon  as  the 
crowd  around  him  scattered.  Father  Vince  bad  come 
down  on  the  train  with  Father  Edmund  Wall. 

Father  Edmund  Wall  was  a  short,  slight  priest  with  a 
wrinkled  face  and  a  mouth  that  seemed  too  tightly 
closed ;  his  eyes  were  grey,  and  rather  hard,  and  the 
drawn  brow  above  them  seemed  to  hint  that  they  were 
inclined  to  look  into  many  things  a  little  too  closely. 
Father  Edmund  was  always  punctual.  He  went  about 
his  duties  coldly  and  thoroughly.  All  his  people  re¬ 
spected  him. 

Father  Vince  was  now  thinking  of  what  Father  Ed¬ 
mund  had  said  to  him  while  coming  down  on  the  train, 
for  Father  Vince  had  spoken  of  his  seemingly  poor 
success  in  teaching  the  children  catechism.  Whereupon 
Father  Edmund  had  explained  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  children  should  have  a  good  grounding  in 
Christian  Doctrine,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  world, 
drifting  from  its  course,  was  beginning  to  look  to  the 
Church  for  guidance.  He  added  that  he  was  sending  his 
own  children  out  into  the  world  thoroughly  well 
equipped  in  that  regard.  He  advised  Father  Vince  to  try 
to  take  his  work  more  seriously  and  to  see  that  his 
children  were  well  instructed. 

And  now  Father  Vince  stood  thinking  somewhat 
dazedly  of  the  words  of  Father  Edmund.  Somehow  he 
felt  that  he  had  taken  his  work  seriously,  yet  Father 
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Edmund  had  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  not.  And  so 
he  worried  when  there  was  no  need  to  worry.  It  was 
well  that  he  had  come  to  the  retreat. 

At  half-past  seven  the  college  bell  rang  and,  answering 
its  summons,  all  assembled  in  the  large  chapel.  The 
solemn  notes  of  the  pipe-organ  floated  out  among  the 
white  pillars  and  came  sweetly  to  the  ears  of  these 
priests,  many  of  whom  for  the  past  year  had  been  listen¬ 
ing  to  cheap,  badly-tuned  organs,  played  too  often  by 
unskilled  hands.  To-night  old  Father  Raphael  Bannon 
sounded  the  keys,  and  it  was  the  touch  of  a  master-hand. 
A  picked  choir  from  the  priests  sang  the  0  Salutaris,  but 
when  the  time  came  for  the  singing  of  the  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,  all  joined  in  the  mighty  hymn  of  supplication, 
imploring  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  come  from  on  high 
to  enlighten,  console  and  refresh  the  hearts  of  all  present. 
And  when  the  last  powerful  notes  had  died  away,  a 
white-haired,  white-clad  Dominican  Father  came  quietly 
into  the  sanctuary  and  sat  down  at  a  baize-covered  table. 
The  retreat  had  begun. 

The  days  pased  quickly  and,  under  the  influence  of  the 
simple  words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  old  White 
Father,  the  priests  felt  their  souls  expand  with  the  love 
of  God.  Father  Vince  was  following  the  different  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  retreat  with  interest  and  devotion,  and  with 
much  spiritual  profit.  The  first  day  or  two  he  continued 
to  be  troubled  in  mind,  but  now  peace  seemed  to  be  com¬ 
ing  over  his  soul,  although  he  was  still  somewhat  worried 
when  he  thought  of  the  catechism.  Then,  the  evening  of 
the  fifth  day,  Father  Wilfred  caught  up  with  him  as  he 
was  starting  out  for  a  walk  and  they  strolled  together 
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through  the  thick  pine  grove,  where  many  of  the  priests 
passed  the  evening  recreation  hour.  A  light  breeze  blew 
in  from  the  sea,  and  the  faint  lap  of  the  waves  on  the 
sand  and  their  contented  gurgle  in  among  the  rocks  and 
fissures  came  to  their  ears,  together  with  the  soft  sweep¬ 
ing  of  the  green  pine  plumes  overhead.  Away  out  on 
the  horizon  the  mackerel  boats  could  be  seen  drifting,  as 
the  fishermen  set  out  their  nets  for  the  night.  It  was  a 
scene  such  as  the  Divine  Master  might  have  witnessed 
centuries  ago  when  He  walked  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

The  two  priests  talked  of  different  things  for  a  while, 
then  quietly  the  younger  one  began  to  unburden  his 
mind.  The  old  pastor  listened  in  silence.  During  his 
long  life  many  troubled  souls  had  come  to  him  to  make 
known  their  trials,  and  always  they  had  gone  away  com¬ 
forted.  When  Father  Vince  had  finished  his  little  story, 
slowly  and  kindly  the  old  Father  began  to  talk  to  him, 
and  the  young  priest  found  himself  listening  attentively. 
Father  Wilfred  was  speaking  of  the  love  of  God;  of  the 
ineffable  love  of  Christ  for  souls ;  of  His  longing  to  have 
men  come  to  Him,  to  give  Him  their  hearts.  If  the  priest 
loved  God  with  his  whole  heart,  and  then  tried  to  love 
souls  as  Christ  loved  them,  a  great  work  would  be  done 
on  earth.  It  did  not  matter  very  much  if  Father  Vince 
did  not  appear  successful  in  the  teaching  of  catechism,  so 
long  as  he  taught  it  and  gave  it  his  best  attention.  It 
was  not  so  much  knowledge  that  Our  Lord  was  seeking 
among  men,  at  present,  but  love.  Love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law. 

Old  Father  Wilfred  ceased  speaking  and  looked  out, 
through  the  trees,  over  the  sea.  Father  Vince  also  was 
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silent,  for  in  some  strange  way  the  words  of  the  old 
pastor  seemed  to  enlighten  him  as  to  his  work  among 
men.  Such  a  wave  of  gladness  was  sweeping  over  his 
soul  that  he  felt  strongly  inclined  both  to  laugh  and  to 
cry.  The  whole  thing  seemed  so  simple.  This  was  the 
absorbing  thought  of  his  life  —  to  love  God  and  to  try 
to  make  known  God’s  love  to  others.  He  had  been  wor¬ 
rying  over  the  way  in  which  he  imparted  knowledge, 
wdiile  he  had  not  adverted  to  the  fact  that  God  wants  the 
love  of  men  —  ‘  ‘  Son,  give  Me  thy  heart.  ’  ’ 

That  night,  after  he  had  finished  his  private  devotions, 
Father  Vince  sat  for  a  long  time  in  his  little  room  look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  gently  heaving  sea  and  thinking  of  the 
words  Father  Wilfred  had  spoken.  Surely,  here  was  the 
secret  of  Father  Wilfred’s  success  as  a  priest  —  trying  to 
love  souls  as  the  Saviour  loved  them.  Perhaps  this  wras 
why  six  of  Father  Wilfred’s  boys  had  already  become 
priests,  and  many  of  his  girls  nuns.  This  must  be  the 
reason  that  for  twenty  miles  up  and  down  the  seacoast 
the  name  of  Father  Wilfred  Harrigan  was  spoken  with 
love  and  great  reverence  by  the  poor  fishermen  and  their 
families,  who  composed  his  parish.  He  hoped  he  would 
be  as  holy  a  priest  as  Father  Wilfred.  Then  a  smile 
passed  over  his  face.  He  wondered  if  Father  Wilfred 
would  pass  the  remaining  two  evenings  of  the  retreat 
without  causing  any  hilarity. 

Perhaps  Father  Wilfred  might  have  finished  the  re¬ 
treat  in  the  same  quiet  manner  he  had  begun  and  con¬ 
tinued  it,  had  there  been  no  rain.  The  next  to  the  last 
evening  was  very  wet.  A  heavy  storm  blew  in  from  the 
sea,  so  that  the  priests  did  not  go  out  for  their  customary 
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walk,  but  remained  in  the  recreation  hall,  talking  in  little 
groups  or  walking  up  and  down.  Tonight  Father  Vince 
did  not  stand  apart,  preoccupied  and  silent,  but  chatted 
pleasantly  with  two  confreres.  On  all  sides  one  could 
hear  the  measured  tread  of  feet  and  the  steady  murmur¬ 
ing  and  buzzing  of  many  conversations,  with  now  and 
then  a  quick,  short  burst  of  laughter. 

Then,  suddenly,  in  one  end  of  the  hall  there  was  a 
great  commotion,  and  a  shout  or  two,  followed  by  a 
chorus  of  laughter  and  exclamations  of  astonishment,  as 
what  appeared  to  be  a  huge  black  bear  came  galloping 
clumsily  into  the  old  recreation  hall ;  the  deep  red  mouth 
and  tongue  and  sharp  white  teeth  seemed  a  little  too 
artistic  to  be  real,  but  to  those  who  had  heard  bears 
growl,  the  strange  noises  that  came  from  the  angry- 
looking  mouth  were  true  to  life.  The  bear  galloped 
slowly  through  the  recreation  hall,  amidst  much  laughter 
and  excitement.  One  timid  priest  jumped  to  a  chair,  and 
from  there  to  the  billiard  table,  where  he  stood  looking 
down  anxiously  at  the  growling  monster. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  priests  guessed  that  it  was  Father 
Wilfred  who  was  encased  in  the  bearskin,  which  was  one 
of  the  stage  properties  of  the  college  dramatic  club. 
Presently,  things  began  to  happen ;  the  bear  shook  its 
head  savagely,  by  way  of  emphasizing  its  terrible  growl, 
then  in  some  strange  way  the  head  became  partly  de¬ 
tached,  so  that  it  swung  back  onto  the  shoulders,  and 
the  mild,  beaming  face  of  Father  Wilfred  appeared. 

Peal  after  peal  of  laughter  reverberated  through  the 
recreation  hall  and  was  wafted  over  the  quadrangle  and 
into  the  room  where  the  Bishop  sat  at  his  desk. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  closing  of  the  retreat,  shortly 
after  the  thundering  echoes  of  the  mighty  Te  Deum  had 
ceased  among  the  pillars  of  the  chapel,  the  Bishop  sat  in 
his  little  room,  a  small  bunch  of  white  cards  before  him. 
On  each  card  was  written  the  name  of  a  priest  of  the 
diocese,  and  beneath  the  name  of  many  priests  was  writ¬ 
ten  a  single  sentence  to  remind  the  Bishop  of  certain 
matters  about  which  he  wished  to  talk.  Each  priest  came 
in  turn  to  the  Bishop ’s  room,  beginning  with  the  young¬ 
est. 

It  was  not  very  long  before  Father  Vince’s  turn  came. 
Below  Father  Vince’s  name  on  the  little  white  card  was 
written:  “About  teaching  catechism.’’  And  when  the 
Bishop  said:  “Well,  Father,  what  about  catechism?” 
the  young  priest  smiled,  and  then  grew  serious  again  as 
he  told  his  superior  of  his  talk  with  Father  Wilfred. 

The  Bishop  listened  eagerly  and  with  great  relief. 
He  was  very  glad  that  Father  Vince ’s  worries  had  gone, 
for  he  saw  in  the  young  priest  promise  of  good  work  to 
be  done  for  the  Master.  And  while  the  Bishop  listened, 
up  in  the  Chapel,  before  the  beautiful  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  sat  old  Father  Wilfred  thinking  of  the  meeting 
that  must  soon  come  between  him  and  the  Bishop.  He 
felt  sorry  for  the  Bishop ;  he  was  a  young  man  and,  no 
doubt,  it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  him  to  feel  that  he 
must  correct  a  priest  so  advanced  in  years  as  Father 
Wilfred  Harrigan.  The  old  priest  looked  up  at  the 
statue  and  said  a  “Hail  Mary”  for  the  Bishop.  Then  a 
little  mist  came  into  his  kind  old  eyes  as  he  looked  again 
at  the  statue  of  her  who  had  done  so  much  for  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  years  of  his  priesthood.  “Perhaps,”  he 
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said,  as  if  expecting  an  answer,  “the  Bishop  won’t  let 
me  come  to  the  retreat  next  year !  ’  ’ 

Down  in  the  Bishop’s  room  the  young  priest  had 
finished  his  talk,  and  was  just  about  to  leave  the  room 
when  His  Lordship  said:  “Just  wait  a  minute,  Father.” 
Then  with  quick  fingers  he  turned  the  cards  before  him 
till  he  came  to  the  one  on  which  was  written  “Rev. 
Wilfred  Harrigan,”  and  below  the  name,  “Causing  dis¬ 
traction  in  recreation  hall.”  The  Bishop  picked  up  a 
penknife  that  lay  open  on  his  desk,  then  deftly  he 
scraped  the  card  with  the  blade  till  nothing  remained 
there  but  the  words,  “Rev.  Wilfred  Harrigan.” 

Thus,  Father  Wilfred  was  given  a  clean  sheet  for  the 
next  retreat. 
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Old  Mrs.  0  ’Neill  moved  slowly  about  the  kitchen,  per¬ 
forming,  in  a  preoccupied  manner,  her  little  household 
duties.  At  times  she  went  to  the  window  and  gazed  away 
out  on  the  great  blue  bay,  flecked  with  the  slow-moving 
ice  patches.  It  was  Christmas  Eve,  but  her  kind  old  heart 
was  troubled,  for  she  was  thinking  of  her  boy  who  had 
sailed  away  a  few  months  before  and  had  sent  no  tid¬ 
ings. 

A  fine  looking  lad  was  Bill  0  ’Neill,  fairly  tall  and  well 
built ;  he  had  a  large,  strong  face,  and  blue  eyes  which 
looked  squarely  at  you,  so  you  could  see  the  laughter 
dancing  behind  them.  His  hair  —  well,  the  mother  said 
it  was  golden  brown,  though  many  of  the  good  neighbors 
thought  they  saw  a  different  tint. 

All  the  people  loved  Bill  0  ’Neill ;  the  old  were  always 
pleased  with  his  joyous,  kindly  way  with  them,  and  they 
liked  to  hear  his  pleasant  laugh,  but  whenever  Bill’s 
head  flashed  into  a  gathering  of  young  folks  dull  care 
vanished.  His  singing  was  enjoyed  by  every  one. 

Mrs.  0  ’Neill  put  two  or  three  sticks  in  the  stove ;  then 
she  closed  the  door  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  where  she  knelt  down  on  the  clean,  rough  floor, 
before  a  little  oleograph  of  The  Madonna  and  Child 
which  hung  on  the  wall.  For  some  time  she  prayed 
silently ;  then  the  two  hands  crossed  tightly  and  the  head 
moved  a  little  to  the  left,  as  she  prayed  audibly. 
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“And  oh,  good  Mother,  watch  over  him!  I  know  he’s 
a  good  lad ;  still,  so  many  forget  what  this  great  and  holy 
feast  means,  that  I  am  worried  about  Bill.  He  may  have 
fallen  in  with  bad  company.”  Her  hands  unclasped, 
moved  upward,  and  hid  her  face  as  she  continued,  “And 
oh,  it  would  be  an  awful  thing  if  my  son  would  insult 
your  Son  on  His  beautiful  feast-day;  so,  dear  Mother, 
Star  of  the  Sea,  don’t  let  him  make  port  till  after  Christ¬ 
mas;  but,”  she  continued  gently,  “I  don’t  say  that  Bill 
would  drink,  but  I  am  worried  about  the  lad.” 

Then  she  stood  up,  went  over  to  the  stove  and  closed 
the  damper,  saying  to  herself  the  while,  “Poor  Bill,  poor 
Bill ;  his  first  Christmas  away  from  home.  ’  ’  Later  in  the 
afternoon  she  put  on  her  coat  and  hood  and  shawl,  and 
went  up  the  hill  to  confession. 

A  few  young  ladies  of  the  Sodality  of  Mary  were  busy, 
near  the  Sanctuary,  arranging  the  Crib.  The  lamp  flick¬ 
ered  quietly.  Two  young  men  passed  up  the  aisle,  each 
bearing  a  bundle  of  broken  evergreens  for  the  Crib  dec¬ 
orations.  If  Bill  were  home,  she  thought,  he,  too,  would 
be  helping. 

Then  she  began  to  examine  her  conscience,  and  as  she 
did  little  questions  flashed  up  before  her  mind,  demand¬ 
ing  answers.  How  would  Bill  like  to  spend  Christmas  on 
the  sea?  Had  he  ever  been  accustomed  to  join  those  who 
frequented  the  taverns?  Would  he  not  be  eagerly  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  Christmas,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  hear  the  beautiful  festive  music? 

She  went  into  the  sacristy,  where  the  ancient  red-cur¬ 
tained  confessional  stood,  her  kind  old  heart  a  little 
troubled ;  but  she  left  the  confessional  consoled,  and  her 
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doubts  quieted,  a  foretaste  of  the  Christmas  peace  with 
her. 

She  knelt  under  the  Sanctuary  lamp,  near  the  com¬ 
munion  rail,  and  prayed  silently.  This  time  she  asked 
that  Bill  might  reach  some  port  in  the  morning  in  time 
for  Mass.  Perhaps,  she  thought,  it  may  be  in  Ireland,  the 
land  where  she  had  been  born  and  where  she  had  mar¬ 
ried  the  lad’s  father. 

When  her  prayer  was  finished,  she  went  down  the 
aisle  peacefully  and  stepped  out  into  the  cold  winter 
air.  Away  toward  the  west  the  sky  was  pink  and  deep 
red  over  the  distant  dark-green  spruce  trees.  Just  below 
her,  through  the  village,  a  few  lights  glimmered  in  the 
store  windows.  Then  she  turned  and  went  down  the  hill 
toward  her  house. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  when  she  heard  some  one 
running  behind  her  over  the  hardened  snow.  She  turned 
quickly  and  saw  a  young  lady  wearing  a  long  red  coat 
and  a  brown  fur  cap.  She  had  an  honest  face,  pleasantly 
plain,  and  smiling  brown  eyes.  Her  cheeks  were  rosy, 
now,  from  the  exercise  of  running.  She  caught  up  with 
the  old  lady. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  O’Neill,”  she  said,  “I’m  so  worried  about 
the  singing.  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  going  to  do  to¬ 
morrow.  ’  ’ 

The  young  lady  panted  for  a  few  seconds,  then  con¬ 
tinued,  “Jack  Walsh  is  going  to  sing  the  Adeste  Fideles 
and  I’m  afraid  he’ll  break  down.  He  has  no  confidence 
in  himself.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  giving  him  a  good 
shake  —  still,  I  suppose  the  poor  fellow  can’t  help  being 
bashful.” 
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She  panted  again  two  or  three  times,  and  Mrs.  O’Neill 
smiled  and  said:  “No,  child.”  Then  the  young  lady 
continued:  “I  wouldn’t  mind  so  much  if  he  hadn’t  prac¬ 
tised;  but  we’ve  been  practising  since  All  Saints,  and 
Jack’s  been  singing  the  solo  of  the  Adeste  right  along, 
and  now  he  says  that  he  doesn’t  know  how  he  is  going 
to  stand  up  to-morrow  and  sing.  I  wish  Bill  were  home ; 
he  wouldn ’t  be  frightened.  Oh,  if  only  he  were  home ! 
What  are  we  going  to  do,  Mrs.  O’Neill?  I’m  afraid  Jack 
Walsh ’ll  break  down.” 

Mrs.  O’Neill  looked  at  the  worried  face  of  the  child 
and  said  soothingly:  “There  now,  Minnie,  don’t  take  it 
too  hard,  perhaps  Jack  will  do  all  right  tomorrow. 
You  say  a  little  prayer  and  I  will,  too.  We’ll  pray  to 
the  Infant  Saviour,  because  on  this  night,  long  years 
ago,  all  the  beautiful  singing  was  done.”  The  old  lady 
stopped  and  looked  wistfully  out  over  the  sea ;  then  she 
said  quietly:  “How  Bill  would  like  to  sing  if  he  were 
home !  ’  ’ 

As  the  young  organist  said  good-bye,  she  reminded 
Mrs.  O’Neill  of  her  Christmas  custom  of  taking  breakfast 
with  her  mother,  after  Low  Mass. 

It  was  simple  and  very  touching  there  in  the  little 
church  in  the  early  Christmas  morning.  A  few  oil  lamps 
were  placed  on  brackets  attached  to  the  walls,  while  two 
larger  lamps  hung  from  wires  fixed  in  the  ceiling,  and 
the  faint  light  showed  that  the  church  was  crowded 
with  worshipers.  Near  the  communion-rail  the  Crib  was 
placed  in  its  dark  cave  of  evergreens.  The  Little  Child, 
clothed  in  snow  white,  lay  on  the  rough  yellow  straw  in 
the  manger.  Near  by  the  mother  knelt,  gazing  with  a 
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beautiful,  sweet  expression  on  the  Infant  Saviour.  St. 
Joseph  knelt  not  very  far  away,  and  behind  him  the 
roughly  clad  shepherds  gazed  in  puzzled  adoration  on 
the  Little  Child. 

Two  small,  red-cassocked,  white-surplieed  Sanctuary 
boys  preceded  old  Father  Hugh  as  he  came  out  to  begin 
the  first  of  his  three  Christmas  Masses. 

Among  the  many  who  received  Holy  Communion  from 
the  small,  thin,  white-haired  priest,  were  Mrs.  O’Neill 
and  the  little,  honest  faced  organist.  A  deep,  sweet  peace 
calmed  their  minds  and  they  forgot  their  troubles. 

After  thanksgiving,  as  old  Mrs.  0  ’Neill  came  out  from 
the  church,  she  saw  Minnie  waiting  for  her.  The  girl 
came  quickly  forward  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  saying 
as  she  did,  “Come,  Mrs.  O’Neill,  till  you  see  something 
to  make  you  glad.  ’  ’ 

They  went  round  the  church  and  looked  out  on  the 
bay.  About  a  mile  away  the  mail-boat  was  steaming 
slowly  in  through  the  great  fields  of  ice,  bearing  many 
letters  and  Christmas  remembrances  from  absent  friends 
and  relations. 

“Perhaps  there  will  be  a  letter  from  Bill,”  said  the 
little  organist. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  O’Neill,  happily. 

After  they  had  watched  the  boat  for  a  few  minutes, 
each  wondering  what  the  great  steamer  Santa  Claus 
might  be  bringing,  the  two  friends  went  down  the  hill 
to  Minnie’s. 

Old  Mrs.  0  ’Neill  felt  very  happy  as  she  ate  her  break¬ 
fast  with  her  young  friend  in  the  little  dining-room. 
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Minnie’s  mother  kept  moving  back  and  forth  from  the 
kitchen,  bearing  her  little  Christmas  dainties  to  tempt 
her  sweet-mannered  guest.  The  children  kept  bringing 
their  toys  to  show  them  to  the  visitor,  and  when  their 
mother  and  Minnie  expostulated  with  them,  they  held 
up  the  presents  from  a  safe  distance  and  their  old  friend 
smiled  and  nodded  approval. 

Immediately  after  breakfast  Minnie  gathered  up  her 
books  and  left  to  have  a  last  practice  before  High  Mass. 
Jane,  her  little  sister,  was  to  accompany  Mrs.  O’Neill 
back  to  church. 

Later,  as  the  two  were  climbing  the  hill  to  the  church, 
the  bell  began  to  ring  and  before  they  reached  the  top 
it  had  stopped.  It  never  did  ring  long  for  High  Mass 
on  Christmas  day.  As  they  went  in  through  the  porch, 
Jane  whispered:  “Wait  in  the  church  after  Mass,  Mrs. 
O’Neill,  and  I’ll  run  down  to  the  office  for  your  mail.” 
The  old  lady  smiled  her  thanks  and  moved  up  the  aisle 
to  her  pew. 

The  singing  of  the  Gloria  and  Credo  was  very  well 
done,  and  Mrs.  O’Neill  breathed  a  short  prayer  when  the 
old  priest  sang  the  Oremus:  for  she  knew  the  time  had 
come  for  the  singing  of  the  Adeste  Fideles.  She  hoped 
Jack  Walsh  would  do  well  and  that  her  little  friend 
would  be  pleased. 

Before  she  had  finished  the  prayer  the  organ  had 
begun  to  sound  the  first  few  chords.  She  listened  and 
then  —  sweetly,  clearly,  and  strongly,  the  first  beautiful 
words  of  the  great  Christmas  hymn  filled  the  little 
church.  There  was  a  perceptible  start  throughout  the 
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congregation  and  the  old  mother  was  almost  stricken 
with  joy;  but  she  bowed  her  head  and  the  tears  of  grat¬ 
itude  came ;  while  up  in  the  choir,  standing  near  a  happy 
little  organist,  his  hair  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  Bill 
O’Neill  was  singing  with  all  his  heart. 
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The  doorbell  sounded,  a  quick,  loud  ring  that  some¬ 
what  startled  the  young  pastor  seated  in  the  office  read¬ 
ing  his  Breviary.  He  partly  closed  the  book,  keeping 
his  finger  between  the  pages,  and  stood  up,  his  lips 
moving  in  prayer  as  he  went  to  the  door.  But  before  he 
reached  the  door,  the  bell  again  rang  sharply. 

When  the  priest  opened  wide  the  door,  there  stood 
before  him  a  young  man  wearing  a  long  brown  overcoat, 
shoes  that  were  too  large  for  him,  and  an  old  military 
cap  that  was  too  small.  His  eyes  blinked  two  or  three 
times  and  his  mouth  opened  and  closed  once  or  twice 
before  he  began  to  speak. 

“Father/  he  said,  “my  mother  wants  you  to  bring 
her  up  Communion  just  as  soon  as  you  can.  She  ain’t 
feelin’  well,  Father,  but  she’s  able  to  get  around  a  little 
for  an  hour  or  two  each  day.” 

‘  ‘  Is  she  in  danger  of  death  ?  ’  ’  asked  the  young  priest. 

“Oh,  no,  Father,  she’s  just  kinda  sick;  her  stomach 
ain’t  very  good  and  she  gets  weak,  Father;  kinda  weak.” 

“Well,”  said  the  priest,  “tell  her  I’ll  be  up  tomorrow 
morning.” 

“All  right,  Father,”  said  the  man,  preparing  to  move 
off,  but  he  was  motioned  not  to  go. 

“What  are  you  doing  now?”  asked  the  priest. 

“Who,  me,  Father?  I’m  gettin’  ready  to  cut  ties. 
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There’s  a  lota  good  ties  on  our  wood  lot  and  I  am  goin 
to  cut  them.  ’  ’ 

“I  would  advise  you  to  start  soon,”  said  the  priest. 

“Yes,  Father;  yes,  Father,”  said  the  man,  as  he  left. 

The  young  priest  returned  to  his  office  and  wearily 
continued  the  reading  of  his  Breviary.  Now  and  then 
he  was  distracted,  but  after  a  little  while  he  finished. 
He  closed  the  book,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  he  blessed  himself,  and  sat  for  a  time  medi¬ 
tating.  Yet  his  meditations  were  not  peaceful;  for  every 
little  while  a  puzzled  expression  puckered  his  brow  and 
caused  him  to  raise  somewhat  troubled  eyes  towards  the 
ceiling. 

This  was  his  first  parish  and  he  had  been  ordained 
only  two  years.  The  parish  was  one  of  many  in  a  widely 
scattered  diocese  where  priests  were  scarce.  His  nearest 
confrere  was  about  nine  miles  distant. 

All  during  his  seminary  days  the  young  student  had 
looked  forward  to  the  time  of  his  priesthood  when  he 
would  labor  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord,  “spending  and 
being  spent”  for  the  Master  he  so  loved.  And  often 
while  kneeling  in  the  evening  time  before  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  he  had  prayed  our  Lord  to  make  him  a  good 
priest,  gentle,  patient  and  kind  with  the  people.  He 
had  fervently  renewed  his  prayer  on  the  great  day  of 
his  ordination.  But  now,  after  only  a  few  months  in  his 
first  parish,  he  was  often  puzzled  and  sorely  tried. 

Older  priests  had  warned  him  not  to  be  too  easy ;  it 
was  good,  they  said,  to  be  kind,  but  then  one  must  not  be 
too  kind ;  there  were  always  some  to  take  advantage ; 
one  must  be  prudent. 
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At  times,  however,  he  found  it  very  hard  to  adjust  his 
ideas;  the  idea  of  spending  and  being  spent  for  Christ 
often  seemed  to  conflict  with  his  idea  of  being  prudent. 

Here  for  instance  was  a  case  in  point.  The  young  man 
had  come  to  ask  him  to  take  Holy  Communion  to  his 
mother.  The  priest  had  been  asked  to  come  with  his  own 
horse.  Now,  the  rule  throughout  the  diocese  was  that 
people  needing  the  ministrations  of  the  priest  should 
have  him  brought  to  them  either  by  their  relations  or 
friends.  Once  the  priest  began  taking  his  own  horse 
some  would  take  advantage  of  this  by  calling  him  on 
the  slightest  pretext.  But  the  young  pastor  thought  he 
had  acted  prudently.  These  people  were  very  poor,  in¬ 
deed  the  poorest  in  the  parish;  they  had  no  horse,  and 
lived  three  miles  from  the  nearest  neighbor  who  had  one. 
The  woman  was  not  in  danger  of  death  and  as  this  was  a 
very  busy  season,  potato  planting  time,  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor  might  with  good  reason  refuse  to  go.  So  the  young 
priest  thought  it  was  wise  for  him  to  go  with  his  own 
horse.  Yet  later  as  he  sat  in  his  office  he  wondered  if  it 
were  wise  for  him  to  offer  to  take  his  own  horse.  He 
might  have  told  the  young  man  to  go  to  work,  earn 
enough  to  hire  a  horse  and  then  come  for  him. 

So  he  sat  somewhat  puzzled  till  he  remembered  a  con¬ 
versation  he  had  had  with  a  saintly  old  priest.  The  old 
pastor  had  reminded  him  that  although  one  must  be 
prudent,  yet  it  was  much  easier  to  fail  in  God’s  min¬ 
istry  by  being  too  severe  than  by  being  too  kind.  A  light 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  young  pastor  and  he  went  to 
other  duties. 

The  following  morning  after  Mass  he  left  with  his  own 
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horse  and  man  for  his  nine  mile  visit.  They  went  for¬ 
ward  in  silence,  the  young  pastor  holding  his  right  hand 
over  his  left  breast  where  reposed  in  the  little  golden 
pyx,  The  Living  Bread. 

The  road  was  rough  in  places  and  their  progress  was 
slow.  The  last  three  miles,  leading  first  through  hard¬ 
woods  and  then  through  spruce  and  pine  trees,  was 
extremely  rough;  at  times  a  wheel  would  sink  into  a 
deep  rut  or  rise  on  the  exposed  root  of  a  tree.  They 
could  not  trot  here. 

It  was  about  half  past  ten  when  they  came  into  the 
little  clearance  pierced  with  tree  stumps,  and  halted 
before  the  low  log  house.  Everything  was  silent  about 
the  place.  The  yard  seemed  deserted.  The  dog  that 
always  loudly  barked  at  strangers  was  absent. 

The  door  of  the  little  house  opened  cautiously  as  the 
priest  drew  near,  and  the  little  old  woman  peeped  out, 
her  hand  shading  her  weak  eyes.  She  started  when  she 
saw  the  priest.  “Oh,  Father!”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  know 
you  were  coming  today  and  I’ve  eaten  my  breakfast.” 

A  look  of  consternation  came  quickly  into  the  eyes  of 
the  young  priest.  Then  without  saying  a  word  he  turned 
and  walked  slowly  to  the  wagon.  Without  looking  back 
he  left  on  his  return  journey. 

That  night  the  young  pastor  sat  again  in  his  office 
sorely  puzzled,  and  perhaps  a  wee  bit  discouraged.  He 
felt  that  he  did  not  know  his  people  and  that  he  must  be 
more  strict.  He  should  have  impressed  the  young  man 
more  with  the  importance  of  the  priest’s  visit,  and  he 
should  have  insisted  on  him  remembering  the  hour.  Yet, 
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as  the  young  pastor  continued  to  think,  he  wondered 
how  it  was  that  the  young  man  had  forgotten. 

A  quick,  sharp  ring  sounded  from  the  door  bell,  and 
the  young  pastor  with  a  little  nervous  gesture  went  to 
answer  the  door. 

It  was  a  rather  surly  old  man  who  watched  the  bridge 
at  Herring  Cove,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant.  He  came  to  speak  to  the  priest  about  the  chil¬ 
dren.  They  bothered  him  quite  a  lot,  especially  in  the 
evening  time  when  he  was  trying  to  prepare  his  supper. 
He  lived  alone  in  a  little  shanty  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bridge  and  he  was  obliged  often  to  run  to  his  window 
thinking  he  heard  a  horse  come  galloping  onto  the  bridge 
from  the  opposite  side,  only  to  find  when  he  got  there 
that  it  was  a  number  of  the  children  from  the  parish 
galloping  like  horses  in  order  to  tease  the  bridgeman. 
It  was  his  chief  duty  to  see  that  no  horse  trotted  over  the 
bridge. 

The  priest  promised  to  see  the  children.  Yet  after 
the  man  had  gone  he  began  to  wonder  why  he  had  come 
to  him.  Then  he  thought  that  in  time  the  bridgeman 
might  be  able  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  children’s  feet 
from  that  of  trotting  or  galloping  horses.  Then  when  the 
children  tried  to  bother  him  there  would  be  no  need  to 
notice  them  and  after  a  while  they  would  cease  to  tease 
him.  So  he  decided  not  to  say  anything  to  those  boys  and 
girls. 

He  sat  for  a  while  in  silence,  smiling  a  little  as  he 
thought  of  the  old  bridgeman  and  the  childish  pranks 
that  were  being  played  on  him. 
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Presently  he  stopped  smiling  and  began  again  to  think 
of  the  old  woman  far  away  in  the  woods.  Perhaps  he 
should  have  stopped  a  little  while  to  talk  with  her.  It 
had  not  occurred  to  him  at  the  time.  He  knew  the  rule 
that  one  must  keep  silence  while  carrying  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  He  had  been  so  surprised  by  her  assertion, 
that  the  one  thought  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  that  he 
must  return  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  He  wondered 
if  the  young  man  would  come  back  again. 

As  the  young  priest  prepared  to  retire  he  wondered 
if  ever  he  would  act  prudently. 

The  following  morning  after  Mass,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  church,  he  suddenly  stopped  in  great  surprise,  for 
coming  towards  him  was  a  little  bent  old  woman  that  he 
seemed  to  recognize.  She  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand 
as  she  looked  up  at  him. 

“Ah,  Father  dear,”  she  said,  “am  I  too  late  to  go  to 
Communion  ?  ’  ’ 

Quickly  he  assured  her  that  she  was  not.  Mass  was 
finished,  but  it  would  be  very  easy  for  him  to  give  her 
Communion. 

“Ah,  thank  God!”  fervently  said  the  little  old  woman 
as  in  a  preoccupied  manner  she  looked  at  her  small 
wrinkled  hands  that  were  crossed  with  long  red  scratches. 
“Yesterday,”  she  continued,  “our  Lord  came  nine  miles 
to  visit  me  and  I  was  not  ready  to  receive  Him,  so  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  if  I  could  come  nine  miles 
to  visit  Him.  I’ve  come,”  she  said  while  a  light  came 
into  her  dim  old  eyes,  “every  bit  of  the  way  on  foot.  I 
left  home  at  half-past  four.  The  branches  of  the  trees 
scratched  my  hand  but,  thank  God,  I  got  here.” 
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A  wonderful  light  came  into  the  clear  boyish  eyes  of 
the  young  priest.  “Oh,  what  faith!”  he  said  mentally. 
Then  he  asked  the  old  woman  to  go  into  the  church. 

In  a  little  while  he  had  heard  her  confession  and  given 
her  Holy  Communion. 

About  ten  o’clock  that  morning  the  priest’s  horse  set 
out  again  for  the  little  log  cabin.  This  time  there  sat  in 
the  wagon  with  the  driver  a  happy  little  old  woman. 
In  the  back  of  the  wagon  under  the  seat  were  stowed 
some  bottles  of  jams,  etc.  Before  the  wagon  disappeared 
from  view  round  a  turn  in  the  road  the  young  pastor, 
who  was  walking  on  the  verandah  reading  his  Breviary, 
stopped  for  a  few  seconds  and  looked  after  it.  There  was 
a  very  happy  light  in  his  eyes  and  presently  there  came 
something  else  to  his  eye  and  rolled  down  his  cheek. 

‘  ‘  God  bless  the  people,  ’  ’  said  he  warmly,  and  then  he 
said  a  little  prayer  that  was  reminiscent  of  his  student 
days  and  the  great  day  of  his  ordination.  He  prayed 
our  Lord  to  make  him  a  good  priest,  gentle,  patient  and 
kind  with  the  people. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  true  —  the 
young  priest  did  not  add  “and  prudent.” 
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“Yes,  my  lad,  you  need  a  good,  long  rest,”  said  the 
doctor,  whom  I  had  gone  to  consult.  “Your  nerves  are 
not  in  very  good  shape.  Go  away  somewhere  near  the 
sea  where  everything  is  quiet  and  the  air  good.  Your 
stomach  needs  treatment.  Follow  the  diet  that  I  have 
prescribed,  and  in  the  morning  take  a  little  sand.” 

“A  little  sand?”  I  cried. 

“Yes,”  he  replied  quietly,  “a  little  sand.  Take  a  tea¬ 
spoonful,  for  a  few  mornings,  before  breakfast.  Good 
afternon.  ” 

A  few  days  later  I  commenced  preparation  for  my 
trip.  One  of  my  friends  had  mentioned  a  cozy  little  place 
down  near  the  sea,  situated  among  “the  murmuring 
pines  and  the  hemlocks;”  and  to  this  retreat  I  had  de¬ 
cided  to  go. 

As  I  was  leaving,  I  called  to  give  the  key  to  Mrs. 
McManus,  two  of  whose  rooms  I  had  been  occupying. 
“By  the  way,  Mrs.  McManus,”  I  said,  “did  you  ever 
eat  any  sand?”  Her  eyes  opened  wide  and  she  gasped 
for  a  second ;  then  she  looked  at  me  coldly  and  search- 
ingly.  But  instantly  an  expression  of  pity  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  I  had  to  force  back  a  smile  which  was 
trying  to  break  over  my  face.  “Is  there  any  one  going 
with  you  to  take  care  of  you?”  she  asked.  I  said  no, 
but  I  assured  her  that  I  would  be  with  kind  people ;  and 
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as  I  turned  to  go  into  the  taxi  I  thought  I  heard  faintly : 
“Did  I  ever  eat  any  sand !  Poor  boy  !  poor  boy !  He  does 
need  a  rest,  to  be  sure!” 

The  little  white  hotel,  with  its  background  of  soft 
green  pine  and  spruce  trees,  looked  out  on  the  great 
heaving  sea,  and  many  pleasant  evenings  I  passed  on 
the  verandah,  watching  the  fishermen  at  their  nets  or  the 
ships  which  sailed  away  to  sea  so  quietly. 

I  had  noticed  among  the  guests  a  stout  and  rather 
fresh-faced  clergyman  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age.  I  felt 
sure  he  was  a  priest,  but  I  asked  the  clerk. 

“Oh,  that’s  Father  Mac,”  he  replied.  “He  comes  here 
every  summer  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  used  to  be  stationed 
up  the  cove  at  a  place  called  Little  Pond ;  now  he ’s  at 
Cedham  on  the  Green  River.  Fine  man  —  kind,  not  a 
bit  stiff,  laugh  at  a  joke.  People  up  at  Cedham  think 
there  is  no  one  like  Father  Mac.  His  full  name  is  Father 
John  McManus.” 

That  evening  as  I  came  out  on  the  verandah  I  noticed 
the  priest  sitting  to  my  right,  at  the  end,  smoking  quietly 
and  looking  out  over  the  sea.  I  looked  at  him  for  a  few 
seconds,  wondering  if  there  might  be  any  relationship 
with  Mrs.  McManus,  far  back  in  the  city.  Suddenly  he 
turned  and  saw  me  gazing  at  him ;  but  instead  of  a  cool, 
answering  stare,  I  was  greeted  by  a  pair  of  smiling  eyes, 
and  a  clear  voice  invited  me  to  come  over  and  have  a 
chat. 

“Your  first  visit?”  he  asked,  when  I  had  taken  a 
seat  near  him. 

“Yes,  Father,”  I  replied,  “but  I  understand  you  come 
frequently.” 
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“Yes,”  said  Father  Mac,  “I  come  every  summer  to 
visit  old  friends  and  breathe  the  good  salt  air.” 

The  priest  smoked  in  silence  for  a  short  time  and  he 
seemed  to  be  thinking  earnestly.  Then  he  brushed  from 
his  coat  a  little  white  ash  which  had  fallen  there  from  his 
cigar,  and  touched  his  hat  to  a  young  fellow  who  had 
come  out  through  the  hotel  door  and  who  was  now  pass¬ 
ing  down  to  the  shore.  Then  he  spoke. 

“Although  I  have  visited  Little  Pond  every  summer 
during  the  last  few  years,  I  had  not  seen  the  cemetery 
for  a  very  long  time,  until  I  went  up  this  afternoon.  I 
find  that  it  has  been  enlarged  very  recently.  The  older 
portion,  where  many  of  my  children  sleep,  has  been  sadly 
neglected,  and  everywhere  the  tall  grass,  now  rapidly 
going  to  seed,  grows  thick  and  untrimmed.  The  cemetery 
lies  not  very  far  distant  from  the  sea-shore,  and  to-day 
the  sea  was  lapping  the  rocks  gently  and  quietly  as  if  it 
feared  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  silent  sleepers  above.” 

Father  Mac  stopped  and  looked  out  over  the  offing 
where  a  few  fish-hawks  were  flying  above  the  water,  seek¬ 
ing  their  evening  toll.  Suddenly  one,  which  was  flying 
at  quite  a  height,  stopped  in  its  flight,  poised  for  three 
seconds,  then  shot  straight  down  —  down  —  striking  the 
water  with  a  splash  and  disappearing  beneath.  Then  two 
great  wings  labored  up  through  the  water,  and  as  the 
hawk  moved  up  into  the  air  I  saw  a  large  silver  fish, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  clutched  in  its  claws. 

Father  Mac  made  no  comment  on  this  little  tragedy, 
but,  after  he  had  watched  the  bird  to  see  if  she  would 
lose  her  prey,  he  continued : 

“As  I  moved  about  the  graves,  pushing  away  with  my 
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cane  the  grass  that  partly  hid  the  monuments  so  that  I 
might  read  the  different  epitaphs,  slowly  and  silently 
the  seas  of  memory  flooded  the  sands  of  the  present  and 
many  scenes  which  I  thought  had  drifted  forever  to  the 
ocean  of  the  past  washed  up  clear  and  fresh.  But  there 
is  one  scene  which  seems  more  clearly  defined  than  all 
the  others.” 

I  moved  my  chair  up  closer  to  the  priest’s  and  changed 
my  position  somewhat.  Father  McManus  glanced  at  me 
and  smiled  at  my  look  of  eagerness,  for  I  have  always 
been  interested  where  I  thought  there  was  a  story.  “You 
would  like  to  hear  a  story?”  he  asked.  I  replied  that  I 
should  be  very  pleased.  Then  he  began  in  a  quiet  voice : 

“Shortly  after  my  ordination  I  was  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  late  Father  Peter  Merton,  then  parish  priest 
of  Little  Pond.  I  remember  very  well  the  day  I  left  the 
Bishop’s  residence  to  go  to  my  new  field.  All  along  the 
journey  I  was  trying  to  picture  what  my  new  life  would 
be  like.  I  had  never  seen  Father  Merton,  and  I  imagined 
him  to  be  an  old,  stout  priest  with  grey  hair  and  a  very 
kind  face,  who  would  come  to  meet  me  smiling  a  wel¬ 
come,  and  who  would  take  my  hand  in  his  while  patting 
my  shoulder  with  his  other,  and  at  the  same  time  saying 
something  like  this:  ‘Well,  my  boy,  here  you  are  burning 
with  zeal.  Welcome!  Welcome!  Welcome!’  But  the  real¬ 
ity  was  a  tall,  thin,  slow-moving  man  with  a  rather  mel¬ 
ancholy  cast  of  countenance,  black  hair,  nose  long  and 
very  thin,  lips  thin  and  tightly  closed;  but  the  eyes 
seemed  to  have  no  other  mission  than  to  look  long  and 
coldly  at  what  was  before  them. 

“  ‘Well,  Father  McManus,’  he  said,  ‘I  am  glad  you 
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have  arrived  on  time ;’  and  as  he  spoke,  a  long,  thin  hand 
moved  slowly  up  and  out  for  me  to  shake.  Then  he  told 
me  to  go  up-stairs  and  take  the  first  room  to  my  left. 
He  added  that  supper  would  be  served  at  six  o’clock. 

“The  room  was  very  plainly  furnished,  but  as  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  accommodations  during  my 
student  days  I  scarcely  noticed  the  lack  of  luxuries. 

“I  closed  the  door,  placed  my  grip  on  the  little  table, 
sat  down  on  the  chair,  rested  my  elbows  on  my  knees  and 
let  my  forehead  drop  down  into  the  upturned  palms  of 
my  hands.  Then  my  memory  ran  back  over  the  eight 
years’  preparation  for  priesthood,  and  I  recalled  the 
noisy,  joyous  greetings  of  both  masters  and  boys  on  our 
return  to  college  after  the  different  vacations;  then  the 
not-so-demonstrative  though  none  the  less  hearty  wel¬ 
come  of  brother  seminarians  on  every  annual  reunion. 
When  I  compared  them  with  the  icy  greeting  I  had  just 
received,  a  strong  feeling  of  lonesomeness  came  over  me 
and  for  the  first  time  since  my  ordination  I  wished  for 
my  student  days. 

‘  ‘  And  I  would  have  to  live  with  this  man,  I  thought ! 
I  wondered  if  there  would  be  anything  to  compensate 
for  his  lack  of  friendliness.  Then  I  got  up  and  went  over 
to  the  window,  and  there,  not  more  than  a  mile  distant 
and  stretching  away  to  the  east,  was  the  sea,  vast  and 
immeasurable,  its  dark  waves  dancing  and  splashing  in 
the  breeze.  To  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  bay,  stretched  a  range  of  great  solemn 
mountains,  silent  and  grand  in  the  clear  air.  Lonesome¬ 
ness  gave  place  to  rapture,  and  I  quoted  to  myself  a 
couple  of  lines  from  one  of  the  Psalms  I  had  been  read- 
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ing:  ‘0  Lord,  our  Lord,  how  admirable  is  Thy  Name 
over  the  whole  earth.’  ” 

Father  Mac  stopped  and  shook  his  head  slowly  two  or 
three  times,  saying,  as  if  to  himself :  “I  was  young  then, 
very  young.” 

Then  he  continued,  in  a  voice  a  little  louder : 

“My  work  at  Father  Merton’s  was  pleasant,  most  of  it 
being  new  and  very  interesting.  The  parish  priest  re¬ 
mained  always  cold  in  manner,  yet  in  many  ways  he 
showed  me  little  kindnesses  and  gradually  I  began  to 
like  him.  Often  in  the  afternoon  I  would  take  a  book, 
stroll  down  to  the  sea-caves  and  there  watch  the  great 
green  waves  come  tumbling  in  to  lash  the  uncomplain¬ 
ing  rocks ;  or  sometimes,  when  the  spirit  of  stillness  had 
murmured  peace  to  the  sea  and  the  soft  white  cloud 
reflections  could  be  seen  on  the  water,  I  would  walk 
along  the  shore  and  breathe  the  strong  pure  air,  redolent 
of  the  salt  breath  of  the  ocean  and  the  odors  of  seaweed. 

“Often,  in  passing  a  little  house  which  was  about  one 
hundred  yards  back  from  the  road,  I  had  noticed  a 
young  woman  come  to  the  door  and  look  down  at  me ; 
then  she  would  move  back,  but  in  a  few  seconds  she 
would  return  and  there  would  be  a  young  man  peering 
over  her  shoulder. 

“One  day,  when  I  was  returning  from  one  of  these 
little  excursions  along  the  seashore,  a  little  girl  came 
running  down  from  their  house ;  on  she  came,  smiling 
as  she  ran.  She  stopped,  panted  a  little,  then  asked  me 
if  I  would  go  up  to  see  Mr.  Allen. 

“  ‘Is  he  sick?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘Not  sick  in  bed,’  she  answered. 
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“So  I  went  up  and  became  acquainted  with  Paul 
Allen,  his  young  wife,  and  his  little  sister-in-law,  Mar¬ 
garet  Coughlan,  who  had  come  to  meet  me.  His  two 
little  children  I  met  on  a  subsequent  visit. 

“I  looked  at  the  young  man  and  said  to  myself, 
‘Phthisis,  poor  fellow!  And  so  young!’  He  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty-seven  years  old. 

“We  sat  down  and  began  to  talk.  He  told  me  he  had 
been  unable  to  work  since  the  spring,  but  he  thought 
that  just  as  soon  as  he  could  cure  the  cold  on  his  lungs 
he  would  be  able  to  do  a  little.  Father  Carter,  my  prede¬ 
cessor,  had  visited  him,  and  he  and  Father  Merton  had 
advised  him  to  prepare  for  the  other  world.  ‘Yes,’  he 
said,  ‘both  told  me  I  had  better  thipk  of  passing  in  my 
checks.  ’  As  he  said  this,  he  made  a  sound  with  his  tongue 
and  teeth,  and  shrugged  slightly  his  right  shoulder,  as  if 
the  thought  of  what  the  priests  had  said  caused  him  but 
a  very  slight  annoyance.  But  I  saw  the  poor  fellow’s 
hand  tremble,  and  an  expression  of  fear  come  into  his 
eyes  which  hinted  at  a  deeper  feeling  than  he  manifested. 

“While  listening  to  him,  I  saw  that  he  was  very 
nervous  and  extremely  sensitive  to  the  thought  of  death, 
that  fear  and  sickness  were  steadily  sapping  his  strength. 
His  young  wife  seemed  delicate  and,  although  she  as¬ 
sumed  a  certain  hopefulness  and  spoke  cheerfully  to  her 
husband,  I  felt  certain  that  a  great  dread  shadowed  her. 

“As  these  young  people  continued  the  narration  of 
their  trials,  I  experienced  a  strong  desire  to  take  a  part 
of  their  burden  on  my  own  shoulders.  One  of  my  fellow 
students,  years  before,  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
studies  on  account  of  having  contracted  consumption,  but 
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after  two  years  of  special  diet,  rest  and  fresh  air,  he  had 
returned  to  college,  resumed  his  studies  and  he  and  I 
were  ordained  to  the  priesthood  the  same  day. 

“  ‘Now,’  I  said,  looking  the  poor  fellow  in  the  eye, 
‘we  are  going  to  put  life  and  courage  in  you.  Don’t 
think  any  more  of  dying ;  think  instead  of  getting  well. 
Eat  all  you  can,  and  breathe  the  fresh  air  night  and  day. 
I  am  going  to  write  to  a  friend  who  once  had  the  same 
disease.  He  will  tell  us  what  to  do,  and  soon  you  will  be 
“two-stepping”  around  in  good  health.’ 

“It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change  in  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  manner.  He  straightened  up,  his  burden  of  dread 
and  discouragement  lightened,  and  his  face  brightened 
with  the  vision  of  health  and  strength  that  radiant  hope 
brought  up  before  his  mind. 

“In  the  course  of  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from 
Father  Steve.  He  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
disease  and  gladly  enclosed  minute  directions  and  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  best  method  of  curing  it. 

“We  commenced  the  fight,  and  as  the  days  glided  by 
Paul  gradually  grew  stronger.  A  new  hope  colored  his 
every  thought  and  action.  Only  once  I  noticed  the  old 
dread  come  into  his  eyes,  and  this  happened  when  Father 
Merton  and  I  both  called.  We  had  been  down  to  the 
mill  on  business  and  on  returning,  at  his  suggestion,  we 
stopped  at  Paul’s. 

‘  ‘  After  talking  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  desultory  way,  I 
noticed  Father  Merton  suddenly  grow  grave  and  I  heard 
him  speak  quietly  to  Paul  of  the  necessity  of  preparing 
for  death  and  of  resigning  himself  to  God’s  will. 

‘  ‘  Paul,  tossing  his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  made  that 
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short  quick  sound  with  tongue  and  teeth  that  I  had  re¬ 
marked  on  my  first  visit.  I  guessed  the  torture  the  poor 
fellow  was  undergoing.  Then  he  looked  appealingly  at 
me,  as  if  he  wished  an  expression  of  my  opinion.  I  felt 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  position,  but  the  look  of  wist¬ 
fulness  in  Paul’s  eyes  gave  me  courage,  so  I  said  to  him: 
‘Tomorrow,  Paul,  take  a  walk  to  the  factories  and  ask 
Mr.  Jordan  to  weigh  you.  I  am  anxious  to  know  how 
many  pounds  you  have  gained.’  Then  I  added,  looking 
at  Father  Merton:  ‘You  know,  Father,  Paul  has  decided 
to  become  well  and  has  been  putting  on  weight  during 
the  past  few  weeks.’  Father  Merton  looked  at  me  but 
said  nothing.  I  think  he  was  too  surprised  to  speak. 

“The  winter  came  with  its  frost  and  snow  and  sleigh- 
bells,  and  Paul  seemed  to  grow  stronger  and  stouter;  I 
am  certain  he  became  more  cheerful  and  hopeful.  Grad¬ 
ually  the  whole  parish  became  interested  in  his  sickness. 
The  news  of  the  visit  of  the  parish  priest  and  his  curate 
to  the  sick  man  had  gone  abroad,  and  the  words  that  had 
been  spoken  on  that  occasion,  together  with  others  that 
had  not  been  uttered,  became  known  to  nearly  every  indi¬ 
vidual  of  Father  Merton’s  flock. 

“Of  course  the  people  took  sides,  but  the  majority 
were  with  the  younger  priest  and  many  were  the  tangible 
proofs  of  the  people ’s  sympathy  which  appeared  in  Paul 
Allen’s  larder. 

“He  took  me  out  one  day  and  showed  me  the  large 
pieces  of  beef  that  had  been  sent,  so  that  he  could  have 
beef  tea,  and  the  chickens  hanging  to  the  beams;  and 
there  were  baskets  of  eggs  in  a  warmer  room.  ‘Some¬ 
times,’  said  Paul,  ‘I  protest  against  all  this  kindness,  but 
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in  the  end  I  have  to  give  in,  for  the  people  say:  “We 
want  to  see  you  get  well,  Paul.”  ’  I  was  grateful,  in¬ 
deed,  very  grateful,  for  this  mark  of  the  people’s  ap¬ 
proval  ;  but  somehow  I  was  dubious  as  to  the  result  of 
my  undertaking. 

‘  ‘  One  thing  bothered  me  not  a  little  as  the  months  went 
swiftly  by,  and  that  was  a  growing  hoarseness  in  Paul’s 
voice,  and  when  the  spring  came  it  was  always  in  a 
whisper  that  he  spoke. 

“The  month  of  May  that  year  was  rainy  and  cold.  It 
proved  a  very  trying  time  for  the  sick  and  I  had  many 
sick-calls.  I  was  so  busy  with  other  visits  that  three 
weeks  passed  without  my  seeing  Paul.  When,  at  last,  I 
went  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  change  which  had 
taken  place.  He  was  indeed  sadly  changed.  His  face 
seemed  much  thinner  and  whiter  than  it  had  appeared 
on  my  first  visit  and  his  bright  eyes  were  encircled  by 
two  very  dark  rings ;  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  hide  all 
expressions  of  emotion.  But  there  was  still  another  sur¬ 
prise,  one  which  under  the  newly-developed  conditions 
proved  very  great.  There  was  no  dread,  no  fear,  no  dis¬ 
couragement;  he  was  as  calm  as  the  unwrinkled  sea. 
Wearied  by  the  conflict  of  the  past  few  months,  he  now 
wished  rest,  and  with  the  relaxation  came  a  certain  joy 
and  peace. 

“The  summer  came,  and  often  during  my  walks  along 
the  seashore,  as  I  watched  the  waves  curl  up  over  the 
shingle,  the  little  drama  of  the  last  eight  months  would 
be  the  subject  of  my  meditation.  I  was  convinced  the 
principal  character,  poor  Paul,  had  not  very  long  to 
remain  with  us.  With  his  passing  there  would  be  unde- 
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niable  proof  that  I  had  not  accomplished  what  I  had 
undertaken ;  but  somehow  the  idea  of  failure  was  very 
remote,  for  I  felt  that  with  the  choosing  of  weapons  for 
the  fight  there  had  come  to  Paul  Allen  a  courage  and  joy 
which  otherwise  would  not  have  come.  Nor  did  these 
leave  him  until  He  ‘  Who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb’  sent  the  grace  for  the  final  step. 

“Sweetly  resigned,  comforted  and  fortified  with  the 
last  Holy  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  Paul  lay  awaiting 
the  beckoning  of  the  Angel  of  Death.  Then,  one  night, 
after  I  had  gone  to  sleep,  the  door-bell  rang  loudly  and 
long.  I  dressed  hurriedly  and  went  down.  Paul,  the  man 
said,  was  suffering  and  had  whispered  that  he  wished  to 
see  me.  As  we  drove  along  I  noticed  that  the  moon  was 
up  and  had  cast  a  long,  white  path  over  the  sea. 

“When  I  went  into  the  sick-room  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
lad  spoke  joy  at  seeing  me.  He  motioned  toward  his 
throat  and  whispered  that  he  was  suffering.  I  put  on 
my  stole  and  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  then  I  told 
him  I  would  pass  the  night  by  his  side.  Towards  two 
o’clock  he  motioned  for  the  crucifix  and,  after  having 
kissed  the  feet  of  the  crucified  Christ,  he  looked  long 
and  lovingly  at  the  figure  on  the  cross.  Turning  to  me 
with  a  look  of  great  pity  in  his  eyes,  he  seemed  to  say, 
‘What  suffering!’  He  made  no  other  sign,  but  lay  quiet. 
Then,  just  as  the  soft  white  mist  draperies  were  silently 
unwinding  themselves  from  the  hills,  his  soul  passed 
out.  ’  ’ 
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The  young  priest  was  greatly  worried.  This  was  the 
reason  for  his  nervous  walking  back  and  forth  in  the 
little  office  of  his  presbytery;  and  on  account  of  his 
preoccupation,  he  failed  to  hear  the  bell  calling  him  to 
dinner,  his  first  meal  that  day. 

He  had  sung  High  Mass,  preached  to  the  people,  made 
his  thanksgiving,  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  was  just  about  to 
rest  a  little  before  dinner  when  the  sexton  came  in  with 
the  news  that  now  was  so  much  disturbing  him. 

For  months  the  young  pastor  had  been  making  an 
uphill  fight  against  moonshiners,  who  were  at  work  far 
up  among  the  hills  on  the  outskirts  of  his  parish.  His 
field  was  a  wide  and  scattered  one,  and  it  was  with  great 
hardship  that  he  gave  his  flock  the  attendance  they 
needed.  And  his  work  was  made  very  much  harder  be¬ 
cause  of  the  operations  of  the  illicit  stills. 

He  had  denounced  the  evil  from  the  pulpit,  but  report 
had  it  that  the  work  continued  as  before.  The  doctor, 
while  returning  home  from  a  long  sick-call  one  moonlit 
night,  had  seen  a  number  of  men  carrying  heavy  sacks 
from  different  barns  along  the  road.  These  sacks  were 
being  piled  onto  a  large  farm  wagon  drawn  by  a  team 
of  horses.  The  team  was  moving  slowly  along  the  road, 
stopping  at  almost  every  farm  house  to  increase  its  load. 
At  the  time,  the  doctor  had  not  paid  very  much  attention 
to  the  men  and  their  business.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
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that  they  were  stealing ;  it  all  seemed  so  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural.  Later,  however,  while  talking  with  one  or  two  of 
the  farmers,  and  mentioning  the  little  incident  of  the 
heavy  sacks,  the  farm  wagon  and  the  men,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  on  that  occasion  each  farmer  had 
been  relieved  of  a  number  of  bushels  of  oats.  The  doctor 
had  mentioned  this  episode  to  the  young  pastor,  more  by 
way  of  informing  the  priest  of  the  audacity  of  the  moon¬ 
shiners  than  by  wishing  to  increase  his  worries.  Yet  the 
news  only  added  to  his  troubles. 

He  started  a  little  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  dinner 
bell  coming  from  just  outside  the  office.  Still  preoccu¬ 
pied,  he  went  quickly  to  the  dining  room. 

The  news  the  sexton  had  brought  him  was  to  the  effect 
that  a  number  of  bushels  of  oats  had  disappeared  from 
the  oat  bin  during  the  time  that  the  priest  was  singing 
the  Mass.  And  this  was  why  he  was  so  greatly  worried. 

He  ate  his  dinner  hurriedly,  while  his  head  ached.  The 
responsibilities  of  a  parish  were  weighing  heavily  on  his 
young  shoulders.  But,  as  he  continued  the  meal,  a 
thought  came  to  him  that  was  as  a  soothing  balm  to  his 
aching  spirit.  He  would  write  to  the  Bishop  and  resign 
his  parish ;  he  could  become  assistant  priest  in  one  of  the 
larger  parishes  until  he  would  be  better  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  a  scattered  country  mission.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  meal  he  was  less  preoccupied. 
He  would  write  the  letter  early  in  the  week. 

The  young  priest  was  kept  so  busy  on  Monday  that 
he  did  not  have  time  to  write  the  letter ;  and  very  early 
Tuesday  morning  he  left  for  Blenton  to  assist  Father 
Ahearn  with  the  confessions  of  the  Forty  Hours. 
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From  the  verandah  of  Father  Ahearn’s  house  at  Blen- 
ton  could  be  had  a  very  excellent  view.  And,  as  Tuesday 
evening  was  very  fine,  all  the  priests  that  were  assembled 
for  the  Forty  Hours  sat  out  on  the  verandah  to  enjoy 
the  evening  air,  and  the  view  of  the  sun  dropping  behind 
the  rim  of  the  sea.  There  were,  in  all,  ten  priests,  ranging 
from  very  young  to  very  old. 

The  young  pastor  of  our  story,  whose  name  was 
Father  Malloy,  sat  talking  with  a  venerable  priest  who 
had  passed  fifty  years  on  the  mission.  Nearby  were  one 
or  two  other  little  groups,  smoking  and  talking.  An¬ 
other  young  priest,  just  about  Father  Malloy’s  age,  was 
trying  to  bring  about  a  horse  trade  with  a  stout,  elderly 
priest  who  wore  black-rimmed  glasses.  A  few  priests, 
interested  in  the  proposed  trade,  looked  on,  smiling  now 
and  then. 

There  was  yet  about  one  hour  before  the  time  fixed 
for  the  beginning  of  the  evening  devotions.  Father 
Whalen  was  to  preach.  Presently  he  detached  himself 
from  a  little  group,  went  briskly  —  for  one  of  his  years 
—  down  the  steps  to  a  little  garden  path  that  led  him  to 
a  larger  one  at  the  end  of  the  garden.  There  he  began 
slowly  to  walk  back  and  forth,  meditating  upon  the 
words  of  his  sermon. 

Father  Whalen  was  a  very  gentle  old  priest,  about 
whom  there  seemed  to  linger  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
peace.  He  was  just  a  little  above  medium  height  and  had 
grey  hair,  which  had  thinned  a  little  on  top,  though  he 
was  not  bald.  His  eyes  were  grey  and  very  kind,  and 
there  was  still  a  little  color  in  his  cheeks.  He  was  an 
excellent  preacher. 
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“Father  Whalen  seems  to  have  a  very  happy  disposi¬ 
tion,”  said  Father  Malloy  to  the  venerable  priest  with 
whom  he  was  talking.  “I  don’t  suppose  he  ever  worries. 
It  seems  strange  how  some  people  find  life  very  easy  and 
move  along  serenely,  never  fretted  by  the  cares  and 
trials  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.” 

For  just  an  instant  the  elder  priest  looked  at  the 
speaker,  but  it  was  a  very  keen,  searching  look.  Then 
he  began  to  speak : 

“You  think  it  is  because  Father  Whalen’s  lines  have 
been  cast  in  goodly  places,  and  he  has  found  his  path 
in  life  an  easy  one,  that  he  seems  so  peaceful  and  con¬ 
tented.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  which,  perhaps, 
will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  real  Father  Whalen,  and 
what  it  is  that  gives  him  peace : 

“We  were  students  together,”  continued  the  venerable 
father,  “at  St.  Augustine’s  Seminary,  but  he  was  a  little 
younger  than  I.  He  was  always  very  quiet  and  fond  of 
studying,  and  had  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  ceremonies 
—  an  aptitude  that  I  lacked  just  as  much  as  he  possessed. 
I  was  always  making  mistakes.  In  all  the  big  celebrations 
and  processions,  he  was  made  Master  of  Ceremonies  and 
always  did  remarkably  well ;  but  the  night  before  a  great 
celebration  or  procession  I  scarcely  slept,  so  worried  was 
I  about  the  very  inferior  part  of  them  that  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  me.  Always  after  some  great  Saint’s  day  or 
one  of  the  larger  festivals  I  would  go  to  my  room,  greatly 
relieved,  to  rest  and  to  think  of  some  little  out-of-the- 
way  parish  where  there  would  be  no  great  ceremonies, 
and  where  everything  would  be  simple  and  primitive. 

“After  we  were  ordained,  Father  Whalen  was  at- 
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tached  to  the  Cathedral,  and  I  was  sent  as  assistant  to 
Father  John  O’Dowd,  may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  his 
soul.  The  Cathedral  was  just  the  place  for  Father 
Whalen;  it  suited  him  well,  for  there  were  many  cere¬ 
monies  and  processions  there.  He  was  appointed  Master 
of  Ceremonies  at  the  Cathedral.  But  I  was  not  so  well 
off  in  my  appointment.  We  had  many  ceremonies  at 
Ferry  Road,  as  it  was  a  large  parish,  though  not  the 
great  parish  it  is  today.  I  still  longed  for  an  out-of-the- 
way  appointment. 

‘  ‘  Father  Whalen  passed  fourteen  happy  months  at  the 
Cathedral,  then,  one  day  in  September,  he  was  appointed 
parish  priest  of  Eel  River,  a  tiny  parish  it  was  then  and 
ten  miles  from  the  railroad.  His  nearest  confrere  was 
eight  miles  distant.  This  was  the  kind  of  parish  I  had 
long  wished  to  have ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  remain  an 
assistant  at  Ferry  Road. 

‘  ‘  Father  Whalen ’s  Gethsemane  began  with  his  installa¬ 
tion  at  Eel  River.  It  was  a  very  hard  parish  to  admin¬ 
ister;  the  people  were  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and, 
during  the  winter  months,  very  few  could  come  to  Mass. 
It  was  a  very  poor  parish,  having  barely  the  essentials 
for  the  most  ordinary  services.  Father  Luke  Deane,  who 
preceded  Father  Whalen,  used  to  asperge  the  people 
with  a  little  spruce  bough  that  he  dipped  in  a  cheap 
glass  dish  of  Holy  Water. 

“I  did  not  see  Father  Whalen  from  the  time  of  his 
appointment  till  early  in  the  following  August.  He  told 
me  then  he  was  not  feeling  very  well.  He  had  passed  a 
terrible  winter.  He  had  never  been  so  lonely.  He  was 
troubled,  too,  about  the  way  he  was  administering  his 
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parish ;  the  work  was  very  hard  and  most  of  the  people, 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  they  lived  from  the 
church,  were  not  well  instructed.  He  felt  it  was  a  parish 
for  a  more  robust  man. 

“I  can  yet  recall  the  tense  expression  of  his  troubled 
eyes  as  he  spoke  to  me.  I  had  never  seen  him  looking  so 
worried  and  I  pitied  him  with  all  my  heart.  I  felt,  too, 
that  Eel  River  was  not  the  place  for  him.  He,  with  his 
gentle,  refined  tastes  and  his  love  for  all  the  orderly, 
stately  ceremonies  of  the  church,  to  be  obliged  to  live  in 
exile  under  such  primitive  conditions.  If  only,  I  thought, 
the  Bishop  would  permit  me  to  exchange  places  with 
Father  Whalen ;  but  the  Bishop  knew  what  was  best. 

“Then  Father  Whalen  took  me  into  his  confidence.  He 
would  not  be  surprised,  he  said,  to  receive  another  ap¬ 
pointment  during  the  retreat  which  then  was  always 
held  toward  the  end  of  August.  He  was  making  a  Novena 
to  our  Blessed  Lady,  which  was  to  end  on  her  glorious 
feast  of  the  Assumption.  It  was  rather  a  unique  way  of 
making  a  Novena.  There  stood  in  his  little  church  at  the 
Gospel  side  of  the  altar  a  small  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  with  the  Child  on  her  left  arm.  Her  right  hand 
was  partly  raised,  and  so  was  the  right  hand  of  the 
Child.  Father  Whalen  had  written  on  paper  a  request 
to  be  moved  from  his  present  parish  to  a  position  on  the 
Cathedral  staff,  adding,  with  humility,  that  he  wished 
this  only  so  far  as  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Holy  Will  of 
God.  He  folded  the  paper  and  placed  it  in  an  envelope, 
which  he  sealed.  Every  night  he  took  the  letter  from  a 
little  drawer  in  the  press  in  the  Sacristy,  where  it  re¬ 
posed  during  the  day  with  an  old,  wmrn  copy  of  the 
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New  Testament  and  one  or  two  other  books,  and  placed 
it  in  the  right  hand  of  our  Blessed  Lady  in  such  a  way 
that  it  also  rested  in  the  hand  of  the  Child,  as  if  she 
were  giving  Him  the  petition  to  decide.  Then  Father 
Whalen  would  kneel  quietly  in  the  Sanctuary,  while  the 
flame  of  the  little  red  Sanctuary  lamp  burned  softly 
before  the  tabernacle,  and  pray  to  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  to  obtain  for  him  his  request.  (All  during  our 
seminary  days  there  had  stood  on  the  landing  of  the 
second  floor  a  small  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel, 
before  which  a  little  lamp  had  been  kept  constantly  burn¬ 
ing.  Always,  in  passing,  we  used  to  kneel  and  say  a  short 
prayer.)  His  prayer  finished,  Father  Whalen  would  take 
the  envelope  from  the  hand  of  the  statue  and  place  it  in 
the  drawer  with  the  very  old,  worn  little  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  other  books. 

‘  ‘  Father  Whalen  always  had  had  a  striking  devotion  to 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel ;  and  he  told  me  that  day  that 
he  expected  her  to  answer  his  prayer. 

‘  ‘  I  remember  well,  knowing  how  troubled  he  was  at  the 
time,  and  how  much  he  wished  to  be  attached  to  the 
Cathedral  staff.  I  wondered,  just  a  little,  if  he  would 
find  the  answer  to  his  prayer  written  beneath  his  own 
writing.  Of  course,  this  would  mean  a  miracle.  But  the 
age  of  miracles  was  not  passed. 

“I  now  began  to  look  forward  to  the  retreat  with 
more  interest  than  usual ;  for  I  would  then  learn  if 
Father  Whalen’s  Novena  had  been  answered  according 
to  my  speculations. 

“As  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  felt  a  change  had  come  over 
him ;  he  no  longer  looked  troubled,  yet  he  did  not  seem 
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elated.  There  was  a  look  of  quiet  determination  in  his 
eyes,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  before  seen  there. 
As  we  shook  hands,  he  looked  at  me  gravely  and  stead¬ 
ily,  and  then,  in  a  very  quiet  voice  said,  ‘Well,  I  have 
gotten  my  answer.  Come  for  a  walk  this  evening  during 
recreation  and  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.’ 

“For  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  strange  excitement  pos¬ 
sessed  me.  I  wondered  how  he  had  been  answered. 

‘  ‘  Shortly  after  supper  I  met  him  and  we  walked  down 
to  the  pine  grove,  from  which  place  one  can  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea.  Then,  quietly,  he  told  me  how  he  had 
been  answered : 

“He  had  placed  his  petition  for  the  last  time  in  the 
hands  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  and  had  said  the 
last  prayer  of  his  Novena.  He  felt  at  the  time  that  surely 
his  prayer  would  be  heard.  She  had  helped  him  so  much 
in  the  past.  He  continued  to  kneel  a  little  while  in  the 
quiet  little  church,  then  he  stood  up  and  took  the  letter 
from  the  hand  of  the  statue. 

“When  he  entered  the  Sacristy  and  lit  a  candle,  he 
noticed  a  leaf  of  the  old  pocket  Bible  adhering  to  the 
envelope ;  one  corner  of  the  leaf  had  wedged  itself  into  a 
little  opening  in  the  sealed  part.  Quickly,  Father  Whalen 
removed  the  leaf  of  the  little  pocket  New  Testament  and 
began  to  read.  And  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  opened  in 
wonder.  It  was  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-first  page, 
and  it  began  with  the  second  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter, 
the  chapter  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Quickly  he  read  the 
verse  till  he  came  to  the  eleventh,  then,  while  a  strange, 
unfamiliar  feeling  of  humiliation  swept  over  his  spirit, 
he  read  more  slowly,  ‘  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Good 
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Shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  his  sheep.  But  the  hireling, 
and  he  that  is  not  the  Shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are 
not,  seeth  the  wolf  coming  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and 
flieth,  and  the  wolf  catcheth  and  scattereth  the  sheep. 

‘And  the  hireling  flieth,  because  he  is  a  hireling  and 
he  hath  no  care  for  the  sheep.’  ” 

“Slowly,  Father  Whalen  crumpled  the  letter  in  his 
left  hand,  still  holding  the  leaf  of  the  Gospel  in  his 
right.” 

The  venerable  priest  stopped  speaking  for  a  while,  and 
then,  turning  a  little,  looked  quietly  into  the  eyes  of  his 
eager  listener.  “So  Father  Whalen  stayed  on  at  Eel 
River,  bravely  carried  his  cross  and,  I  think,  this  is  why 
you  find  him  today  looking  so  peaceful  and  quiet  and 
happy.” 

That  evening,  as  the  young  pastor  listened  to  the 
beautiful  sermon  preached  by  him  whose  prayer  had 
been  so  strangely  yet  so  perfectly  answered,  he  took  a 
resolution ;  he  would  go  back  to  his  people ;  he  would  not 
write  to  the  Bishop ;  he  would  stay  with  his  flock. 
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It  was  after  supper  in  Camp  No.  4  of  the  North 
Shore  Lumber  Company,  and  we  sat  around  the  great 
square  stove  that  panted  and  roared  and  grew  red  at  its 
task  of  heating  the  great  low  room.  Two  or  three  hang¬ 
ing  lamps  with  green  tin  shades  hung  from  the  rafters 
above  the  long  supper  table  at  which  the  Cookee  worked 
as  he  gathered  up  the  dishes. 

Father  John  Coughlan  was  with  us,  as  many  of  his 
parishioners  belonged  to  No.  4.  He  had  come  on  his 
annual  winter  trip  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  men 
and  he  was  to  say  Mass  on  his  little  portable  altar  the 
following  morning. 

The  camp  crew  consisted  of  about  thirty  men,  as  No. 
4  was  not  a  very  large  camp.  All  had  discarded  the  thick 
red  mackinaws  they  usually  wore  to  their  work,  and  they 
now  sat  about  the  fire  clothed  in  grey  or  dark  blue 
flannel  shirts  and  grey  homespun  trousers  tucked  inside 
of  different  colored  over-socks.  They  wore  low  cut  oiled 
moccasins  on  their  feet.  The  majority  were  seated  on 
benches  though  two  or  three  sat  on  chairs  or  an  upturned 
box. 

The  old  priest  sat  in  an  armchair  before  the  fire.  He 
was  a  large  man  with  snow-white  hair.  There  was  very 
little  color  in  his  clean-shaven  face,  but  there  was  that 
look  of  peace  stamped  on  his  features  that  so  often  dis- 
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tinguishes  the  face  of  a  Catholic  priest.  He  wore  the 
regulation  black  suit  and  Roman  collar. 

At  one  end  of  the  room,  near  where  the  two  long  sleep¬ 
ing  bunks  extended,  one  above  the  other,  the  whole  width 
of  the  camp,  an  inverted  empty  flour  barrel,  covered  by 
a  dark  grey  blanket,  had  been  placed,  and  a  small  im¬ 
provised  grill  was  standing  on  it.  This  -was  to  be  the  con¬ 
fessional  where  Father  John  would  hear  confessions 
later  on. 

Most  of  the  men  were  smoking,  and  the  clouds  of  thick 
white  tobacco  smoke  rose  towards  the  low  roof  of  the 
camp,  draping  the  lighted  hanging  lamps,  posts,  and  the 
clothes  that  hung  from  the  rafters,  in  its  folds.  They 
talked  of  their  work,  of  the  winter’s  cut,  and  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  roads  clear  on  account  of  the 
recent  very  heavy  snowfall.  And  as  they  talked  I  thought 
of  the  wonderful  work  of  the  old  priest.  Winter  after 
winter  he  had  come  on  his  visit  to  the  lumber  camps 
within  a  certain  radius  of  his  parish.  Sometimes  it  would 
occupy  two  months  of  his  time  to  make  the  annual  visit. 
He  would  leave  home  on  Monday,  visit  three  or  four 
camps  during  the  week,  and  return  home  Saturday  for 
the  Sunday  Mass.  Many  a  strayed  sheep  had  the  good 
father  found  and  brought  back  into  the  fold  during  his 
wunter  journeys. 

I  cannot  now  recall  how  it  came  about,  but  presently 
all  the  men  wTere  looking  eagerly  at  Father  John,  who 
had  moved  his  chair  a  little  back  from  the  stove  which 
was  giving  forth  intense  heat  from  the  burning  rock 
maple  and  beech  wood.  He  was  about  to  begin  a  story  — 
some  personal  experience  —  so  I  stopped  talking  to  the 
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man  nearest  me  with  whom  I  had  just  entered  into  con¬ 
versation.  And  there  was  silence  all  round  save  for  the 
crackling  and  humming  of  the  fire. 

Then  the  good  priest  began:  “It  is  a  long  time  ago 
since  it  all  happened,  yet  it  is  very  easy  for  me  to  recall 
the  different  little  incidents  in  the  event  that  I  am  going 
to  relate.  Shortly  after  my  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
I  was  sent  to  Australia,  where  I  remained  a  few  years 
before  coming  to  America.  I  had  not  been  at  my  new 
mission  very  long  when  one  night,  at  about  nine  o  ’clock, 
the  prison  doctor  came  to  tell  me  that  a  prisoner,  a  poor 
fellow-countryman  of  my  own,  was  very  sick;  his  condi¬ 
tion  was  serious  and  all  the  symptoms  seemed  to  say  that 
he  had  not  very  long  to  live.  The  man  had  not  sent  for 
me,  but  the  doctor  thought  that  perhaps  I  should  like  to 
visit  the  poor  fellow.  I  thanked  the  doctor,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  not  a  Catholic,  and  I  promised  to  go  to  see  the 
man  the  next  day. 

“It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  the  following  day  before  I 
was  free  to  visit  the  prison.  As  I  walked  down  the  long 
white-washed  stone  corridor,  passed  cell  after  cell,  with 
now  and  then  a  face  peering  out  at  me  through  the  small 
square  grill  in  the  black,  iron-barred  door,  a  strange  de¬ 
pression  came  over  me,  which  I  found  hard  to  shake  off. 

“When  I  came  to  my  sick  man’s  cell,  the  warder  un¬ 
locked  the  heavy  door  and  let  me  go  in.  The  sick  man 
could  not  have  been  more  than  forty-five  years  old,  yet 
his  brown  beard  was  plentifully  streaked  with  white. 
He  was  seated  in  a  chair  and  he  had  a  rough  grey  great¬ 
coat  on  over  his  prison  garb.  His  chin  was  resting  on 
his  chest  and  he  did  not  raise  it  as  I  entered.  Only 
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his  eyes  moved  upwards,  and  the  way  in  which  they  did 
so,  gave  him  a  very  sinister  expression. 

“I  bowed  to  him  and  said  ‘Good-day.’  He  looked  at 
me  strangely  as  he  replied,  and  something  in  the  look 
made  me  think  of  an  animal  rather  than  of  a  man ;  yet  it 
was  a  subdued  expression.  His  eyes  rested  on  me  for  a 
very  few  seconds,  then  they  looked  at  the  rough  stone 
floor  again. 

I  felt  a  great  pity  come  over  me  for  this  poor  fellow 
as  I  looked  around  on  the  cold,  bare,  white-washed  walls, 
and  I  thought  of  the  great  depression  that  must  come  to 
a  man  living  day  after  day  in  such  surroundings.  ‘God 
help  him,  ’  I  said  quietly  to  myself,  then  I  spoke  aloud : 

“  ‘I  suppose  you  come  from  the  old  land  —  from  Ire¬ 
land?’  He  showed  no  animation  whatsoever,  save  a  very 
slight  raising  of  the  eyes  as  he  regarded  me  in  silence  for 
a  few  seconds,  with  that  look  which  was  more  of  an 
animal  than  of  a  man.  Then  he  said  ‘Yes,’  very  slowly, 
and  his  voice  sounded  thin  and  very  weak. 

“  ‘I’m  an  Irishman,  too, ’  I  said,  but  he  did  not  give 
the  slightest  sign  that  he  had  heard  me. 

‘  ‘  I  felt  strangely  embarrassed  as  I  sat  there  in  the  little 
cell  on  the  edge  of  the  hard  bed.  I  was  a  very  young 
priest  and  I  remembered  that  the  man  was  dying  and  I 
knew  that  he  must  be  prepared  for  death  as  soon  as 
possible. 

“Then  I  said  to  him  as  gently  as  I  could:  ‘I  suppose 
you  know  that  the  end  is  not  far  off,  and,  as  you  are  a 
Catholic,  you  will  w7ant  to  receive  the  Last  Sacraments 
and  make  your  peace  with  God.  ’ 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  shock  of  surprise  his  words 
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caused  me,  as  he  replied:  ‘I  don’t  want  the  Last  Sacra¬ 
ments  of  the  Church,’  and  there  was  a  ring  of  finality 
in  his  voice.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  little  while,  then  his 
eyes  sought  the  floor  again. 

“I  stood  up  quickly  and  moved  towards  the  door.  I 
had  just  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  say  to  him,  ‘I’ll 
come  again  to  see  you.’ 

“I  went  along  the  cold,  white,  bare  corridor  scarcely 
noticing  the  drawn  faces  that  peered  out  at  me  through 
the  black  bars.  Only  one  thought  was  in  my  mind  and 
that  was  that  I  had  heard  a  Catholic  refuse  the  Last  Sac¬ 
raments  of  his  Church. 

“As  I  left  the  prison  the  atmosphere  grew  suddenly 
warmer,  and  that  peace  which  often  comes  with  the 
setting  sun  seemed  to  be  over  all  things.  A  few  little 
children  were  playing  not  far  away  and  singing  merrily 
as  they  ran  about,  but  I  could  not  stamp  from  my  mind 
the  image  of  that  poor  dying  Irishman  who  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  faith. 

“I  awoke  that  night  two  or  three  times,  thinking  of  the 
prisoner  and  blaming  myself  for  not  having  stayed 
longer  to  ask  the  man  why  he  did  not  wish  to  make  his 
peace  with  God  through  His  Holy  Sacraments.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  morning,  I  offered  Mass  for  him,  and  after 
breakfast  I  went  to  the  school  and  asked  all  the  little 
children  to  pray  for  my  intention  —  there  is  nothing  like 
the  prayers  of  little  children  —  but  all  that  morning  as 
I  went  about  my  work  the  thought  of  the  poor  fellow  was 
continuously  in  my  mind.  I  began  to  recall  certain  im¬ 
pressions  I  had  received  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Tower 
of  London  a  few  years  before.  As  I  had  visited  the 
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different  points  of  interest,  the  thought  that  so  many  had 
passed  long  terms  of  imprisonment  there,  caused  me  to 
wonder  how  they  had  borne  the  terrible  privations,  until 
I  came  to  one  part  of  the  Tower  where  a  prisoner  had 
passed  a  life  sentence.  In  one  stone  wall  of  his  cell  he 
had  carved  the  words:  ‘He  that  endureth  unto  the  end 
shall  be  saved.’  The  words  are  still  there,  and  in  an¬ 
other  place  are  cut  into  the  wall,  ‘Be  ye  faithful  unto 
death  and  I  will  give  you  the  crown  of  life.’  And  as  I 
thought  of  the  living  faith  that  must  have  inspired  these 
men  to  write  those  words,  centuries  ago,  in  the  stone,  and 
when  I  thought  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  refused  the 
Sacraments,  I  could  not  help  but  think  that  his  faith 
was  dead,  and  the  thought  of  white  ashes  came  to  my 
mind. 

“When  I  went  back  that  afternoon  to  see  him,  he 
seemed  more  inclined  to  talk.  After  we  had  talked  for  a 
little  while  I  said  to  him  very  gently : 

“  ‘In  Ireland  I  have  often  heard  the  people  say  that 
an  Irishman  never  loses  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick.’ 

“He  raised  his  eyes  quickly,  though  his  chin  still  rested 
on  his  chest,  and  he  looked  at  me  strangely  as  I  continued  : 

‘  ‘  ‘  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  seem  to  have  lost  it.  ’ 

‘  ‘  He  didn ’t  say  anything  for  a  little  while,  but  he  raised 
his  head  for  the  first  time  since  I  had  known  him  and 
there  seemed  to  be  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  noticed  quickly 
that  all  that  was  like  an  animal  had  gone  and  there  was 
an  expression  in  his  eyes  that  was  very  human.  Then  he 
said  very  quietly:  ‘So  you  think  I  have  lost  the  faith 
of  St.  Patrick,  Father?’ 
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“  ‘It  seems  so  to  me,’  I  replied,  ‘for  you  have  refused 
the  Sacraments  of  God’s  Church.’ 

“He  said  nothing,  but  sat  up  straight  very  slowly,  for 
he  was  very  weak.  Then  he  raised  his  right  hand  and 
drew  his  thick  gray  coat  collar  and  his  shirt,  which  was 
opened  at  the  front,  a  little  back  from  his  neck,  bending 
his  head  forward  at  the  same  time  so  that  his  shoulders 
were  partly  exposed. 

“His  back  was  terribly  scarred  with  long  welts,  some 
of  them  not  quite  healed.  I  stood  there,  looking  at  the 
poor  fellow’s  shoulders,  and  I  could  not  say  a  word. 

“Then  he  spoke  very  slowly:  ‘That  is  what  I  get, 
Father,  for  the  faith  of  St.  Patrick.  Every  Monday 
morning  for  a  long  time  I  have  gotten  my  lashes  because 
I  have  refused  to  go  to  the  non-Catholic  services  on 
Sunday.  ’ 

“I  did  not  move  from  the  place  where  I  was  standing 
behind  him,  for  the  tears  had  come  to  my  eyes  and  I  did 
not  wish  him  to  see  me.  And  then,  as  I  helped  him  to 
rearrange  his  coat  about  his  neck,  he  continued  speaking : 

‘  ‘  ‘  There  is  a  little  hymn  that  I  often  sing  here  —  my 
mother  used  to  sing  it  back  home  when  we  were  young  — 
it  goes  like  this : 

“  ‘I  rise  from  dreams  of  time, 

And  an  angel  guides  my  feet 
To  the  sacred  altar  throne 
Where  Jesus’  heart  doth  beat.’ 

“He  ceased  speaking  and  waited  for  a  few  seconds  as 
if  he  expected  me  to  make  some  comment,  or  say  some¬ 
thing  to  him,  but  I  could  not  speak.  Then  he  went  on : 
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“  ‘A  long  time  ago,  Father,  a  priest  spoke  what  I 
thought  were  hard  words  to  me  and  since  then  I  have 
not  gone  to  the  Sacraments.  That  was  why  I  refused 
them  so  quickly  yesterday,  but  after  you  went  I  began 
to  think  I  had  been  in  the  wrong  and  I  have  no  hard 
feelings  for  the  priest ;  and  now,  Father,  if  you  will  hear 
me,  I  will  go  to  confession.’  ” 

“The  good  priest  stopped  speaking,  and  there  was  no 
sound  for  a  little  while  save  the  steady  purr  of  the  fire 
in  the  large  square  stove.  Then  he  stood  up  and  went 
slowly  over  to  the  little  improvised  confessional  and 
began  to  hear  the  men’s  confessions. 
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The  Bishop  had  come  to  Larmon  and  had  confirmed  all 
the  little  children  who  were  candidates  for  confirmation ; 
then  he  had  passed  on  to  Three  Oaks,  which  was  the  next 
parish.  The  following  day  Father  Joe  O’Neill,  a  very 
young  priest  who  was  acting  pastor  for  Larmon,  asked 
for  his  horse  and  set  out  for  Clark’s  Cove,  a  parish  not 
very  far  away. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon  and  the  road  to  Clark’s 
Cove  lay  along  the  great  sandy  shore  of  the  bay.  A 
light  breeze  blew  in  over  the  waves,  bearing  the  cool  salt 
breath  of  the  ocean. 

Away  out  on  the  sea,  a  few  white  sails  of  fishing  boats, 
brightened  by  the  strong  sunlight,  could  be  seen  as  the 
vessels  came  slowly  homeward  to  port.  And  above  the 
offing,  different  species  of  sea-birds  flew,  uttering  their 
sibilant  calls  as  they  searched  the  waves  for  their  prey. 
Along  the  shore,  some  fishermen  were  at  work  tarring 
the  seams  of  a  large  fishing  craft  that  had  been  hauled 
up,  high  and  dry,  on  the  beach.  Near  the  craft,  a  huge 
black  iron  pot,  almost  filled  with  boiling  tar,  hung  from  a 
tripod  over  a  great  blazing  fire  of  dry  driftwood. 

As  the  young  priest  drove  along  the  beautiful  summer 
afternoon,  he  should  have  been  as  care-free  as  the  sea 
birds  that  skimmed  the  waves  so  gracefully;  but  he  was 
not.  In  fact,  he  was  somewhat  troubled;  and  it  was  be- 
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cause  he  was  troubled  that  he  had  set  out  for  Clark’s 
Cove  to  see  Father  McGuire. 

For  six  weeks  Father  Joe  had  been  very  busy  prepar¬ 
ing  the  children  for  confirmation.  Besides  instructing 
those  of  his  parish,  he  had  taught  the  boys  and  girls  of 
two  outlying  missions ;  but  all  the  children  had  come  to 
Larmon  to  be  confirmed.  He  had  worked  very  hard  and 
had  promised  himself  a  good  rest  when  his  labors  would 
be  over ;  but  today  he  could  not  rest.  He  had  stayed  up 
nearly  the  whole  night  before  confirmation  day,  writing 
the  names  of  the  candidates  on  little  white  cards,  for  he 
had  been  occupied  all  the  afternoon  hearing  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  confessions,  and  in  the  evening  he  had  been  busy 
entertaining  the  Bishop  and  the  two  priests  who  accom¬ 
panied  him.  And  again,  last  night,  he  had  not  slept 
very  well.  There  had  been  so  much  work  for  so  long  a 
time  that  now  that  it  was  finished  he  seemed  to  feel  too 
tired  to  rest.  Perhaps  he  was  still  thinking  of  the 
Bishop ’s  visit,  for  to  the  young  priest  it  seemed  that  His 
Lordship  had  not  been  pleased  by  many  things  during 
his  stay.  And  Father  Joe,  as  he  drove  along,  breathing 
the  strong  fresh  air  of  the  sea,  redolent  with  the  odors 
of  boiling  tar  and  smoke  of  burning  driftwood,  won¬ 
dered  how  he  had  happened  to  be  so  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt  to  please  him.  What  worried  him  most  was  the 
fact  that  the  Bishop  had  left  without  making  any  com¬ 
ment  as  to  how  he  had  found  the  children  instructed  in 
Christian  Doctrine. 

As  we  have  already  said,  Father  Joe  was  a  very  young 
priest ;  he  had  not  been  more  than  a  year  ordained  when 
old  Father  John  Lynch,  parish  priest  at  Larmon,  passed 
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away.  A  week  after  the  death  of  the  old  pastor,  a  letter 
came  from  the  Bishop  to  Father  Joe,  who  was  assistant 
at  Black  Brook,  telling  him  that  he  was  to  administer  the 
parish  of  Larmon  until  a  regular  pastor  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  Conference  to  be  held  after  the  next 
annual  retreat.  And  so,  in  obedience  to  his  Bishop,  the 
young  priest  packed  all  his  belongings  in  his  little  trunk, 
and,  after  saying  good-bye  to  old  Father  Allen,  whose 
assistant  he  had  been,  went  out,  feeling  very  small  and 
lonely,  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  of  Larmon.  And 
because  he  was  so  young  and  took  things  very  seriously, 
and  because  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Bishop  had 
visited  him,  he  was  bothered  over  many  little  things  as 
he  drove  along  by  the  gently  waving  sea  to  visit  Father 
McGuire. 

Father  McGuire  was  a  tall,  well-built  man  with  a  red 
face.  He  was  slightly  bald  and  his  light  brown  hair  was 
beginning  to  turn  grey.  His  eyes  were  brown  and  nearly 
always  they  were  alight  with  laughter.  All  his  parish¬ 
ioners  loved  him;  but  the  little  children  never  tired  of 
looking  up  into  those  smiling  brown  eyes,  which  seemed 
to  hint  mysteriously  at  some  common  bond  between  them. 

As  young  Father  Joe  stepped  down  from  the  wagon 
and  gave  the  reins  to  the  man,  the  elder  priest  came 
quickly  out  to  the  veranda  and  greeted  him  warmly. 
Then,  as  they  sat  down  on  seats  that  had  been  placed 
outside,  Father  McGuire  asked  the  young  priest  why 
in  the  world  he  had  not  come  over  sooner. 

Then  Father  Joe,  who  was  waiting  for  just  such  a 
question  as  an  opening  for  what  he  wished  to  say,  began 
to  speak,  and  as  he  talked  the  older  priest  noticed  that 
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he  looked  tired  and  that  his  words  came  hurriedly.  At 
times  the  eyes  of  the  more  experienced  priest  twinkled, 
as  the  younger  man  laid  particular  stress  on  some  little 
event  more  or  less  indifferent. 

“You  know,  Father,”  the  young  priest  went  on  to  say, 
“I  don’t  think  I  have  pleased  the  Bishop  in  any  way. 
He  arrived  at  half -past  five,  and  I  had  just  come  from 
the  church,  where  I  had  been  hearing  confessions.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  very  good  spirits  as  I  showed  him  up  to 
his  room;  but  at  supper  he  seemed  to  become  a  little 
cold  in  his  manner.  I  can’t  see  why.  I  had  done  my 
best  to  have  a  good  supper  prepared.  We  had  tomato 
soup,  creamed  halibut,  dressed  lamb  with  different  kinds 
of  vegetables,  lemon  meringue  and  apple  pie  and  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  fruit. 

“Well,  well!”  exclaimed  Father  McGuire,  “and  the 
Bishop  did  not  seem  to  be  pleased  with  all  that?” 

“I  had  more  than  that,  Father,”  the  young  priest 
went  on  to  say.  “I  had  pickles  and  sauces  and  olives; 
two  or  three  different  kinds  of  mixed  biscuits,  ice-cream 
and  some  mixed  nuts.” 

As  Father  Joe  ceased  speaking,  he  did  not  notice  the 
look  of  kindly  pity  that  shadowed  the  twinkle  in  the 
other  priest’s  eyes. 

“Ah,  lad,”  said  Father  McGuire,  “why  didn’t  you 
come  to  see  me?  But  of  course  you  hadn’t  time.  Too 
bad,  too  bad !  The  trouble  was  that  you  had  a  little  too 
much  on  the  table.  The  Bishop  must  have  thought  you 
somewhat  extravagant.  ’  ’ 

The  young  priest  looked  puzzled  as  he  returned:  “You 
know,  Father,  I  should  never  have  bought  all  those 
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things  for  myself;  but  I  thought  I  should  prepare  a 
supper  like  that  for  a  Bishop.” 

The  older  priest  smiled  and  shook  his  head  slowly  two 
or  three  times.  “The  Bishop  would  have  been  content 
with  the  soup,  fish  and  fruit.  You  know,  for  years  he 
was  a  priest  on  the  mission.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
roughing  it  more  than  half  his  life.  It  must  have  cost 
you  quite  a  lot.” 

Father  Joe  swallowed  quickly,  then  remarked  calmly: 
“Over  twenty  dollars,  Father,  for  the  three  meals  the 
Bishop  had  with  me.  Some  of  the  things  I  did  not  have 
to  buy.  I  don’t  mind  expense,  but  nothing  seemed  to 
please  the  Bishop.  In  the  evening  he  complained  of  the 
darkness  of  the  hall,  I  had  never  thought  to  buy  a  lamp 
for  the  hall;  there  was  none  there  when  I  came,  and  I 
managed  to  get  along  without  one.  I  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  Sacristy  for  an  old  lamp  that  was  there,  and  it  took 
some  little  time  to  clean  and  prepare  it  for  lighting. 

“Then  in  the  morning  the  Bishop  spoke  to  me  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  altar  linens  clean.  I  had  them 
all  washed  last  week,  except  the  surplice  I  was  wearing. 
I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  as  it  was  the  one  that  hangs 
always  in  the  confessional  —  I  had  never  worn  it  out¬ 
side  till  that  morning.  I  had  given  the  clean  surplices  to 
the  other  two  priests,  so  I  was  obliged  to  wear  the  soiled 
one.  All  the  other  church  linen  was  spotless. 

“I  would  not  mind  these  things  so  much,  Father,  but 
I  fear  the  Bishop  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  children’s 
knowledge  of  catechism.  I  had  instructed  them  for  six 
weeks,  and  I  thought  them  well  prepared ;  but  after  the 
examination  the  Bishop  made  no  comment.” 
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“But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  present 
while  the  Bishop  was  examining  your  children?”  asked 
Father  McGuire  in  surprise. 

Father  Joe  nodded  his  head  slowly,  then  said,  “No, 
Father,  I  wasn’t  there.  A  man  from  the  quarry  called 
to  see  me  about  some  stone  we  were  buying  to  repair 
the  foundation  of  the  church;  and  he  kept  me  so  long 
talking  that  when  I  returned  the  Bishop  had  finished 
examining  the  candidates  and  had  just  begun  to  robe  for 
the  confirmation  ceremonies.” 

As  the  young  priest  ceased  speaking,  Father  McGuire 
said  for  the  second  time,  “If  only  you  had  come  over  to 
see  me  before!  You  should  have  been  present  when  the 
Bishop  was  questioning  the  children.  Your  presence 
there  would  have  given  them  confidence.  The  Bishop  has 
a  special  method  of  examining  them.  He  does  not  wish 
to  have  any  long  answers;  so  he  asks  his  questions  so 
that  the  answer  will  be  nearly  always  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’  Now, 
a  week  ago,  when  the  Bishop  was  here,  although  I  knew 
my  little  ones  were  well  prepared,  I  feared  they  might 
be  a  little  nervous  seeing  the  Bishop  standing  there  in 
his  great  purple  cassock  and  hearing  his  great  solemn 
voice,  so  I  just  stood  behind  him,  and  when  the  answer 
was  in  the  affirmative,  I  just  nodded  my  head,  and  of 
course  this  gave  the  little  ones  great  confidence  and  they 
answered  quickly  and  clearly,  ‘yes.’  And  when  the 
answer  was  in  the  negative  I  just  shook  my  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side  and  they  answered  ‘no,’  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  The  Bishop  was  pleased  with  them.” 

The  young  priest  burst  out  laughing,  and  the  other 
priest  regarded  him  with  those  smiling  eyes  that  the 
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children  knew  so  well.  Father  Joe  was  beginning  to  feel 
glad  that  he  had  come  to  visit  Father  McGuire. 

When  the  two  friends  went  into  supper,  they  talked 
of  different  things,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  meal 
the  conversation  veered  round  again  to  the  Bishop’s 
visit,  and  the  young  man  remarked  that  he  would  feel 
very  happy  if  only  he  knew  that  the  Bishop  had  been 
pleased  with  his  children. 

Father  McGuire  looked  at  him  wide-eyed.  “Why,”  he 
said,  “do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don’t  know  what 
the  Bishop  thought  of  your  children?” 

The  young  man  swallowed  and  looked  quickly  at 
Father  McGuire,  wondering  where  he  had  failed  now; 
then  he  nodded  his  head  and  said,  “Yes,  Father.” 

“Why,  it  is  in  the  book ;  in  your  parish  register  where 
the  births  and  marriages  are  recorded,”  said  the  older 
priest,  and  he  stood  up  quickly  and  went  into  his  little 
study.  He  returned  immediately  with  a  large  quarto, 
black-covered  volume,  with  a  small  square  piece  of  white 
canvas  bearing  the  words  “Births  and  Marriages” 
pasted  on  it.  He  opened  it  and  read  one  sentence  from 
the  Bishop’s  account  of  his  visit  to  Clark’s  Cove,  which 
ran  thus :  ‘  ‘  And  after  examining  the  children,  we  found 
them  well  prepared.” 

Father  McGuire  looked  at  the  young  man  and  quoted: 
“  ‘Well  prepared!  Well  prepared!’  Every  time  he  comes 
he  always  finds  them  well  prepared.” 

For  a  long  time  that  evening  after  Father  Joe  had 
gone,  Father  McGuire  sat  at  his  desk  in  his  little  office.' 
Now  and  then  he  would  shake  his  head  slowly  and  smile 
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quietly  to  himself.  He  was  thinking  of  the  young  priest 
and  wishing  that  he  had  only  come  to  him  to  be  initiated 
for  the  Bishop’s  visit.  Then  suddenly  he  stopped  smil- 
ling  as  he  thought  that  perhaps  the  Bishop  had  not 
written,  “Well  prepared.”  If  so,  it  would  be  just  one 
thing  more  to  worry  this  young  man  who  took  things  so 
seriously. 

When  old  Mary  brought  his  lamp  into  his  study  and 
placed  it  on  his  desk,  he  looked  into  the  brown,  wrinkled 
face  of  his  little  old  housekeeper,  and  said,  “It’s  an 
awful  thing  to  be  young,  Mary.” 

She  looked  at  him  out  of  the  shrewd  old  grey  eyes 
that  had  looked  at  many  priests  in  the  past.  Then  she 
said  to  him  with  the  dignity  befitting  the  oldest  priest’s 
housekeeper  in  the  diocese.  “You  were  young  yourself 
once.”  Then  she  continued,  “I  suppose  Father  Joe  is 
worrying  over  the  supper  he  had  for  the  Bishop.  It’s  a 
pity  he  didn’t  come  over  to  see  me  before  the  visit  — 
I  could  have  told  him  just  what  to  have.” 

Old  Mary  had  heard  about  the  elaborate  supper  from 
a  woman  whose  little  girl  had  helped  Father  Joe’s  house¬ 
keeper  during  the  Bishop’s  visit. 

“Well,”  said  Father  McGuire,  “I  think  he  is,  just  a 
little;  but  he  is  troubled  more  with  the  thought  that  the 
Bishop  has  not  found  his  children  well  prepared.” 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  the  old  housekeeper,  “he  shouldn’t 
worry  over  that.  INI rs.  Kelly  told  me  that  lie  worked 
harder  with  the  children  than  any  priest  before  him. 
When  the  children  would  begin  to  be  fidgety  he  would 
take  them  all  outside  and  have  races  for  the  boys  and 
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races  for  the  girls.  He  would  put  a  stick  of  pepperna- 
mint  candy  on  a  post  and  the  one  to  reach  the  post  first 
could  take  the  candy.” 

“That  word  is  ‘peppermint’  ”  said  Father  McGuire. 

Old  Mary  just  looked  at  him  mildly.  She  had  been 
housekeeper  for  priests  long  before  he  had  been  or¬ 
dained.  “Peppernamint,”  she  repeated  emphatically, 
though  inaudibly. 

Father  Joe  did  not  examine  the  register  that  night, 
but  the  next  morning  after  breakfast  he  took  the  book 
out  on  the  verandah  and  sat  down.  The  waves  were  danc¬ 
ing  in  the  sunlight  and  the  fleet  was  beginning  to  put 
to  sea.  Down  along  the  shore  a  group  of  children  were 
playing  on  the  sands  near  the  craft  that  was  hauled  up 
high  and  dry  on  the  shore  to  be  repaired.  He  felt  just  a 
little  nervous  about  opening  the  book.  He  feared  that 
the  words,  “Well  prepared,”  might  not  be  written  there. 
He  sat  a  little  while  watching  the  children,  some  of  whom 
had  been  confirmed  during  the  week.  Then  he  opened 
the  book,  and  this  is  what  he  read : 

“On  the  10th  of  August,  19 — ,  the  Feast  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  the  Martyr,  after  having  said  Mass  in  the  parish 
church  of  Larmon,  -we  examined  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  children  who  were  candidates  for  Confirmation. 
Owing  to  the  zeal  of  the  young  pastor,  we  found  them 
very  well  prepared.” 

The  young  pastor  read  no  more,  for  a  slight  film  was 
coming  over  his  eyes.  Then  two  tears  slipped  down  his 
cheeks  and  he  said  gratefully:  “God  bless  the  Bishop!” 
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We  were  three,  and  we  sat  before  the  little  open  fire¬ 
place  in  Father  Robert’s  study,  watching  the  flames  that 
flickered  and  purred  so  merrily  before  us.  There  was  no 
light  other  than  the  dancing,  flickering  fire-flames,  and 
it  was  pleasant  to  watch  them  as  they  fitfully  illumined 
the  different  objects  in  the  room.  Now  a  sepia  engraving 
of  Hoffman’s  Gethsemane  flashed  into  bold  relief,  tinged 
a  deeper  red  as  the  firelight  mounted  up  the  wall.  Now 
an  exceptionally  large  flame  would  throw  its  light  over 
the  wall  to  our  right ;  then  a  black  crucifix,  the  figure  in 
white,  or  a  steel  engraving  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
would  stand  out  vividly. 

Outside,  the  wind  sighed  and  moaned  through  the 
leafless  trees,  blew  the  dry,  powdery  snow  about  the  cold 
marble  monuments  in  the  cemetery  and  whistled  in 
through  a  keyhole. 

It  was  Sunday  evening,  and  old  Father  Robert  was 
enjoying  a  social  hour  after  the  rather  fatiguing  duties 
of  the  day. 

For  some  time  no  one  spoke.  The  wind  whistled  and 
swished  without,  but  our  fire  flashed  its  signals  of 
warmth  and  comfort. 

The  clock  struck  nine.  Old  Father  Robert  moved 
slightly  in  his  chair,  passed  his  fingers  through  his 
snow-white  hair,  in  a  preoccupied  manner;  then,  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  knowledge  of  humanity  begotten  during 
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thirty  years’  faithful  service  in  his  little  scattered  mis¬ 
sion,  he  said  slowly,  and  as  if  addressing  himself,  “I 
shouldn’t  be  surprised  to  have  a  sick-call  to-night.” 

I  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  going  out  such  a  night, 
but  I  said  nothing. 

Then  the  third  member  of  our  little  party  began  to 
speak.  He  was  a  young  philosopher,  fresh  from  school. 
I  did  not  follow  very  well  his  little  dissertation,  but  I 
remember  such  expressions  as,  “fortuitous  concurrence 
of  atoms,”  “nebular  hypothesis,”  etc.,  and  there  was  a 
little  speculative  theory  as  to  the  future  condition  of 
the  world.  Father  Robert  did  not  seem  to  catch  the  glow 
of  the  young  student’s  enthusiasm,  and  once  or  twice  I 
thought  I  noticed  a  look  of  pitying  superiority  flit  across 
the  youthful  countenance.  The  deeper  the  young  fellow 
plunged  into  the  depths  of  his  speculative  theories,  the 
less  attentive  the  old  priest  seemed  to  become.  I  won¬ 
dered  at  his  lack  of  interest,  knowing  that  all  priests 
make  a  thorough  course  in  philosophy  before  begin¬ 
ning  their  divinity  course ;  but  finally,  when  the  young 
fellow  slightly  hinted  that  it  might  be  to  their  advantage 
if  the  clergy  would  keep  posted  in  the  philosophical  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  day,  the  old  man  raised  his  eyes  from  the  fire 
and,  looking  at  the  alert  young  philosopher  in  a  kindly 
way,  quoted  very  slowly  from  St.  Paul  —  but  he  seemed 
to  take  a  deeper  mystical  meaning  from  the  words  than 
we  could  — :  “And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you, 
came  not  in  loftiness  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring 
unto  you  the  testimony  of  Christ  —  But  we  speak  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  a  wisdom  which  is  hidden.  ’  ’ 

Before  retiring  that  night,  the  young  fellow  came  to 
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my  room  to  say  a  few  words ;  and  I  sat  on  my  bed  and 
listened  to  his  excited  utterances,  not  knowing  whether 
to  smile  or  be  angry.  “Now,”  he  continued,  standing 
before  me,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  frown  pucker¬ 
ing  his  youthful  brow,  “there’s  Father  Robert  — a  good 
priest  in  his  way,  but  his  knowledge  of  modern  specula¬ 
tive  thought  is  sadly  inadequate.  Our  priests  must  keep 
au  courant.  I  can  t  say  that  I  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  the  priest  was  driving  at,  downstairs,  but  I  do 
know  St.  Paul  said,  ‘I  am  all  things  to  all  men;’  and 
there  are  many  who  wish  to  speculate  a  little  in  the 
realms  of  thought;  therefore,  if  the  priest  wants  to  be 
like  St.  Paul,  let  him  brush  up  a  bit  and  meet  such  men 
on  their  own  ground.  Good-night.” 

Long  after  he  left  my  room  I  lay  awake,  listening  to 
the  rattling  of  my  windows  and  the  hissing  of  the  storm ; 
now  and  then  a  smile  would  steal  quietly  over  my  face 
as  I  thought  of  the  sublime  egoism  of  youth.  Somehow  I 
felt  Father  Robert  was  not  so  ignorant  of  things  phil¬ 
osophical  as  the  young  man  had  inferred  from  his  reti¬ 
cence.  I  had  felt  that  there  was  a  mystical  significance 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  which  the  priest  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  when  he  quoted  them.  While  I  was  wondering 
what  they  meant,  I  fell  asleep. 

The  night-bell  rang.  I  moved  quickly,  sat  up  in  bed 
and  listened.  A  soft  thud  on  the  floor  beneath  told  me 
that  Father  Robert  was  out  of  bed.  I  dressed  partly, 
slipped  on  my  bedroom  slippers  and  went  out  into  the 
hall.  I  could  hear  Father  Robert  moving  quickly  about 
his  room.  Presently  he  came  into  the  hall  below  carrying 
a  lighted  lamp  in  his  hand.  As  he  opened  the  door,  hold- 
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ing  it  against  the  wind  with  his  knee,  the  flame  of  the 
lamp  leaped  up  the  chimney,  belching  black  smoke.  A 
snow-covered  figure  squeezed  itself  through  the  partly- 
opened  door. 

“Davie  McGovern!”  exclaimed  the  priest,  “what 
brings  you  out  in  such  a  storm?”  The  lad  shook  his 
snowy  cap  against  his  long  overcoat  two  or  three  times. 
“Father,”  he  said,  and  he  trembled  with  cold  and  emo¬ 
tion,  “Kate  is  dying,  and  she’s  askin’  for  you.”  He 
began  to  sob. 

The  old  priest  patted  the  snow-covered  shoulder. 
“There  now,  lad!  There  now,  Davie!”  he  said  kindly. 

I  stepped  back  to  my  room  and  finished  dressing.  I 
knew  Father  Robert’s  man  had  gone  away  for  a  few 
days;  and  Davie  was  asking  the  priest  if  he  would  take 
his  own  horse.  The  lad  was  going  to  drive  on  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  ’s. 

When  Father  Robert  turned,  after  closing  the  door,  I 
was  dressed  and  standing  in  the  hall  beside  him.  He 
started  slightly  at  seeing  me ;  but  the  lamp  did  not  fall. 
“Father,”  I  said,  “I’m  going  to  accompany  you.” 

He  looked  at  me  keenly  as  he  spoke:  “It’s  twelve 
miles,  and  it  is  a  terrible  night.” 

I  looked  at  the  kindly-faced  man,  at  his  snow-white 
hair;  then  I  peered  over  his  shoulder  into  the  darkened 
study,  where  only  a  few  bright  embers  still  glowed  in  the 
fireplace.  Then  a  great  gust  of  wind  blew  against  the 
house  and  the  floor  trembled  beneath  my  feet.  “You 
need  some  one,  Father,”  I  mustered  courage  to  say. 

“God  bless  you!”  said  the  priest. 

It  was  cold  and  dark,  and  in  many  places  the  snow 
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had  drifted  across  the  road  in  deep  banks,  which  at  times 
made  progress  very  difficult;  but  our  horse  was  strong. 

Old  Father  Robert  held  his  right  mitten  over  his  left 
side  where,  beneath  his  coat,  in  the  little  golden  pyx  over 
his  heart,  reposed  the  Holy  Viaticum.  In  his  left  hand 
he  held  a  large  smoky  lantern  which  cast  a  faint  yellow 
shadow  into  the  snow-flaked  night.  The  fine  dry  snow- 
specks  beat  against  my  face  smartingly,  making  it  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  my  eyes  open  for  any  length 
of  time.  Clouds  of  steam  rose  from  the  warm  horse  into 
the  cold  air.  In  the  faint  light  of  our  lantern  only  a 
few  of  the  evergreens  which  fringed  the  road  could  be 
seen.  The  branches  of  these  hung  low,  weighted  with  the 
thick  white  snow  patches. 

From  time  to  time  I  glanced  at  Father  Robert,  who 
with  head  bent  was  trying  to  protect  his  face  from  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  Always  his  right  hand  rested  over  the 
pyx.  He  spoke  no  audible  wmrd,  but  sat  in  reverential 
silence,  in  presence  of  his  King. 

My  hands,  holding  the  reins,  were  very  cold;  my  face 
pained  from  contact  with  the  snow-pellets.  At  times  our 
large  black  horse  dashed  into  the  teeth  of  the  storm, 
while  the  sleigh-bells  jingled  sharply.  Once  or  twice  an 
over-weighted  branch  lost  its  balance  and  upset  its  soft 
white  burden,  which  fell  with  a  thud  to  the  snow  beneath. 
And  on  we  plunged  through  the  stormy  night  to  a  little 
girl  who  was  dying. 

Twelve  long  cold  miles  we  went;  then  the  priest 
touched  my  arm  and  pointed  to  the  right,  where  I  could 
just  distinguish  a  small  square  of  light  in  the  darkness. 
I  turned  the  horse  and  we  swung  into  a  yard.  An  old 
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man  was  standing  in  the  shelter  of  the  house,  a  lighted 
lantern  in  one  hand ;  the  other  shaded  his  straining  eyes, 
which  peered  into  the  storm  towards  us. 

Suddenly  the  empty  hand  dropped  to  his  side ;  he  fell 
to  his  knees  and,  holding  his  lantern  up  from  the  snow, 
raised  his  eyes  to  heaven.  “Thank  God!”  he  said  very 
reverently.  Then,  placing  his  lantern  on  the  snow,  he 
arose  and  came  forward.  As  he  took  Father  Robert ’s  lan¬ 
tern,  he  pointed  silently  towards  the  door  of  the  house, 
which  was  in  the  lee  of  the  storm.  The  old  man  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  that  he  would  attend  to  the  horse ;  so  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  priest.  The  door  opened  quietly  and  an  elder¬ 
ly  woman,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  met  us. 
We  entered  the  great,  low,  warm  kitchen.  Three  little 
children  were  kneeling  in  a  line.  The  tallest,  a  little  girl 
of  about  twelve,  was  in  the  middle,  and  she  held  one  arm 
around  the  neck  of  a  little  laddie  of  about  three,  who 
gazed  wide-eyed  at  the  priest;  on  her  right,  with  hands 
folded  devoutly,  knelt  a  little  girl  of  five.  A  young 
woman  came  out  from  the  sick  room,  which  was  just  off 
the  kitchen,  and  took  Father  Robert’s  coat  and  hat  from 
him. 

The  priest  was  in  cassock,  white  surplice  and  stole. 
The  woman  with  the  candle  went  into  the  sick  room, 
Father  Robert  following.  I  removed  my  coat  and  knelt 
down  near  the  children,  not  far  from  the  stove.  I  could 
see  the  sick  room  and  its  young  occupant.  She  could  not 
have  been  more  than  seventeen.  As  Father  Robert 
sprinkled  the  room  with  holy  water,  she  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  very  slowly  and  seemingly  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty. 
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The  priest  turned  the  stole  so  that  the  purple  side 
showed,  sat  down  on  the  chair  near  the  child,  and  heard 
her  little  story.  The  old  man,  coming  from  the  barn, 
noisily  stamped  the  snow  off,  then  tip-toed  softly  over 
and  knelt  down  near  me.  I  said  the  “Confiteor”  as 
Father  Robert  opened  the  pyx. 

“Ecee  Agnus  Dei,”  said  the  priest  so  reverently  and 
sweetly  that  one  would  think  that  for  him  faith  had 
already  given  place  to  vision.  The  little  girl  kneeling 
in  the  middle  bowed  her  head  and  that  of  her  little 
brother ;  the  little  one  to  her  right  inclined  devoutly ;  and 
the  old  man,  unable  to  restrain  his  devotion,  burst  forth 
in  prayer:  ‘‘Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  have  mercy  on  us !  ”  I  could  hear  him  strike  his 
breast  as  he  continued,  “0  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy!”  and 
then,  ‘  ‘  God  bless  the  priest !  ”  I  raised  my  eyes.  The  old 
priest  had  drawn  near  the  sick  child :  “Receive,  0  Sister, 
the  Viaticum  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
etc.  He  placed  the  Sacred  Host  on  her  tongue.  Her  Lord 
and  her  God  had  come  to  her. 

After  the  priest  had  administered  Extreme  Unction, 
the  doctor  arrived;  and  Father  Robert  and  I  waited 
until  he  finished  his  examination. 

He  came  out  sooner  than  we  expected  him.  He  spoke 
excitedly,  which  was  not  his  custom.  “All  the  fever  has 
gone  and  the  patient  is  improving!  I  must  confess  that 
I  cannot  understand  it  at  all!” 

The  old  father  looked  at  the  priest  quickly.  And  then, 
while  I  said  slowly  to  myself,  ‘  ‘  Not  in  loftiness  of  speech 
—  but  a  wisdom  which  is  hidden”  —  I  thought  I  under¬ 
stood  ! 
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“To  James  Gabriel  Moran,  on  this  his  fourteenth 
birthday  and  the  feast  of  St.  Gabriel,  Archangel,”  said 
old  Father  Wilfred,  slowly  dictating  to  himself  as  he 
wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  prayer  book  he  was  giving  the 
boy  who  served  his  Mass. 

The  lad,  his  eager  eyes  dancing  with  delight,  looked 
on,  until  a  knock  sounded  on  the  door  and  old  Mrs. 
Canty,  the  priest’s  housekeeper,  entered  with  a  card  an¬ 
nouncing  another  caller.  Quickly  the  delighted  expres¬ 
sion  vanished  from  the  boy’s  eyes  and  a  look  foreboding 
trouble  took  its  place. 

The  old  pastor  received  the  card  and  silently  regarded 
it,  while  the  lad  with  apparent  humility  looked  at  the 
floor.  There  was  very  good  reason  for  the  lad  wishing 
to  keep  his  eyes  lowered,  for  he  was  aware  that  the  keen 
aggressive  eyes  of  old  Mrs.  Canty  were  sharply  regarding 
him.  And  Mrs.  Canty  knew  many  things  that,  he  thought, 
the  old  pastor  didn’t  know. 

Father  Wilfred  laid  the  card  on  the  table  beside  him 
and,  looking  at  Mrs.  Canty,  said:  “You  may  show  Mr. 
Johnson  up  in  about  two  minutes.  I  just  want  to  finish 
writing  in  the  book  I’m  giving  this  good  boy.” 

Quickly  an  indignant  expression  spread  over  the  large 
red  face  of  good  Mrs.  Canty,  and  the  aggressive  light  in 
her  eyes  flashed  more  brightly  as  she  echoed  in  a  loud 
voice:  “Good  boy!  Good,  is  he?  I’d  like  to  know  just 
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how  long  it  is  since  he  became  good.  Only  the  other  day 
he—” 

“There  now!  There  now!”  quickly  interposed  the 
priest.  “That  will  do.  That  will  do.  Of  course  he’s  a 
good  boy.  You  may  show  the  gentleman  up.” 

The  boy  raised  his  head  and  turned  guileless  eyes 
toward  the  closing  door,  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  head  that  shook  ominously  toward  him. 

Presently  he  was  bidding  good-bye  to  Father  Wilfred 
and  renewing  his  thanks  for  the  beautiful  prayer-book 
given  him  by  the  priest.  As  he  closed  the  door  his  spirits 
were  high;  money  jingled  in  his  pocket,  and  visions  of 
oranges,  chocolates  and  tarts  came  to  his  mind.  A 
birthday  came  only  once  a  year. 

In  the  corridor  he  passed  the  stranger  going  to  Father 
Wilfred’s  room,  and  his  spirits  dropped.  Mrs.  Canty 
would  be  waiting  for  him  at  the  door.  Somewhat  per¬ 
turbed,  he  drew  a  long  breath  and  prepared  for  the 
inevitable.  He  was  accustomed  to  meeting  trouble. 

His  conjectures  were  correct.  There,  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance,  her  hand  on  the  door-knob,  her  eyes  mildly  bel¬ 
ligerent,  stood  good  Mrs.  Canty  of  portly  build.  She 
waited  till  he  drew  near,  then,  in  a  more  subdued  voice 
than  she  would  have  wished,  began  to  speak.  “A  good 
boy,  is  it?  Always  actin’  quiet  and  nice.  A  regular  little 
angel.  That’s  what  Father  Wilfred  thinks  you  are.  I 
could  have  told  him  a  different  story.”  (In  the  lad’s 
mind  there  was  no  doubt  of  this.)  “Indeed,  I  was  almost 
going  to  tell  him,  only  I  changed  my  mind.”  (The  lad 
thought  that  these  words  did  not  convey  the  exact  rea¬ 
sons  for  her  having  withheld  from  Father  Wilfred  the 
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story  to  which  she  alluded.)  “I  could  have  told  him  who 
it  was  that  rang  the  bell,  and  who  it  was  that  wrote 
‘Holy  Hooley’  on  that  good  man’s  back.  You’re  going 
to  come  to  a  bad  end,  me  lad.  I’ll  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
some  day  that  they  lock  you  up  in  jail.  You  and  your 
talk  about  telegrams.  Where  do  you  get  your  rip-roarin’ 
ways?  You  got  as  good  a  mother  and  father  as  ever  a 
boy  had,  yet  you  go  a  harum-searumin’  like  as  if  the 
imps  of  darkness  possessed  you.  Mark  my  words,  me  lad, 
ye’ll  come  to  a  bad  end.” 

Thus  spoke  good  Mrs.  Canty  to  the  seemingly  docile 
young  lad  standing  meekly  before  her.  She  stood  for  a 
little  while  in  silence,  quietly  dominating  the  scene,  yet 
the  lad  did  not  raise  his  eyes.  Presently  she  opened  the 
door,  yet  not  till  she  told  him  he  was  free  to  go,  did  he 
move. 

Slowly  he  passed  her,  skipped  down  the  steps,  then 
turned  to  note  the  quizzical  expression  in  the  angry  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Canty ;  her  head  crouched  a  little,  her  eyes  partly 
closed,  and  her  chin  seemed  to  pucker  somewhat  as  her 
mouth  tightened.  It  would  have  been  less  disturbing  to 
her  dignity  had  she  not  lingered  to  watch  the  boy,  for 
immediately,  with  a  gallantry  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  one  much  older  than  he,  the  lad  raised  his  cap, 
gave  it  a  great  sweeping  flourish  through  the  air,  placed 
his  left  hand  impressively  over  his  heart,  drew  back  his 
right  foot  and  bowed  profoundly  to  Mrs.  Canty.  Then, 
not  pausing  to  regard  the  indigant  expression  in  the  now 
wide  open  eyes,  he  turned  quickly  and  went  skipping 
down  the  lane,  the  money  in  his  pocket  jingling  merrily 
the  while. 
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Five  minutes  after  the  event  the  boy  had  forgotten  this 
last  little  episode,  but  not  so  with  Mrs.  Canty.  She  re¬ 
turned  to  her  kitchen  voluble  with  righteous  indignation 
to  inform  her  assistant  that  Jimmie  Moran  would  surely 
come  to  a  bad  end,  him  with  his  chalk-writin’  impudence 
on  decent  people’s  backs,  and  talkin’  about  telegrams. 

Mrs.  Canty  was  not  the  only  one  who  predicted  dire 
things  of  Jimmy  Moran.  Mr.  Hooley,  while  angrily 
brushing  from  his  coat  the  legend  chalked  thereon,  pre¬ 
dicted  to  an  apparently  sympathetic  audience  that  the 
young  scoundrel  would  surely  end  on  the  gallows.  And 
there  were  others  who  at  least  agreed  with  Mrs.  Canty  in 
deciding  that  the  county  jail  would  be  the  most  likely 
abode  for  their  tormentor,  in  the  not  far  distant  years. 

Yet  threats  and  imprecations  rested  lightly  on  the 
sunny  spirits  of  the  lad,  and  he  continued  to  torment 
Mrs.  Canty ;  for  no  later  than  the  following  Sunday  when 
she  came  into  the  kitchen  after  Benediction,  she  found 
one  of  her  bonnets  on  the  table  filled  with  eggs  that  had 
been  removed  from  a  large  bowl.  No  one  entered  the 
kitchen  during  the  time  of  Benediction  save  Jimmy 
Moran,  who  came  to  get  hot  coals  for  the  censer. 

The  lad  had  first  incurred  the  good  woman’s  enmity 
by  reminding  her  of  a  little  episode  she  would  rather 
have  fade  into  oblivion.  The  railway  had  but  lately 
entered  Napan,  in  which  small  town  lived  all  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  our  story.  And  with  its  advent  had  come  the 
telegraph.  One  morning  just  before  Mass  Father  Wilfred 
remembered  that  he  was  to  send  an  important  telegram. 
He  wrote  it  quickly  on  a  piece  of  paper  in  the  Sacristy, 
and,  giving  it  to  Jimmy  Moran,  instructed  him  to  tell 
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Mrs.  Canty  to  give  it  to  Dan,  the  serving  man,  just  as 
soon  as  he  came,  who  was  to  take  it  to  the  telegraph 
office  which  was  in  the  station  building.  As  the  lad  en¬ 
tered  the  kitchen  the  outbound  train  was  just  blowing 
good-bye ;  there  would  not  be  another  outbound  train  till 
three  o’clock  p.m.  He  delivered  the  verbal  part  of  his 
message,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  telegram  to  good 
Mrs.  Canty,  who  stood  rubbing  her  hands  together,  eye¬ 
ing  the  telegram. 

The  outgoing  train  shrieked  as  it  drew  near  a  crossing. 
“Listen,”  said  the  good  Mrs.  Canty.  “There  goes  the 
train.  You  take  the  telegram  back  to  Father  Wilfred, 
for  it’s  too  late  for  the  train,  and  it  won’t  be  able  to  go 
now  till  three  o’clock.” 

The  days  passed  quickly  and  we  are  constrained  to  say 
that  with  their  passing  there  was  no  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  behavior  of  James  Gabriel  Moran.  Indeed, 
there  were  some  good  citizens,  notably  among  them  Mrs. 
Canty,  who  seemed  sure  that  he  was  becoming  worse,  for 
one  day  in  the  early  autumn,  when  the  crab-apples  were 
ripe,  Jimmy  Moran  stood  in  the  Sacristy  door  eating 
crabs  that  he  brought  forth  from  his  bulging  pockets. 

Mrs.  Canty  passed  near  by  on  her  way  to  the  hen-house. 
Quickly  the  lad  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if 
Father  Wilfred  had  yet  come  to  say  his  Mass.  The  priest 
was  not  in  sight.  Now,  there  was  no  malice  in  the  lad’s 
action.  He  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  hit  Mrs.  Canty ; 
yet  he  wished  to  throw  a  crab  so  near  her  that  she  would 
think  that  he  had  actually  tried  to  hit  her.  The  imps  of 
mischief  were  dancing  all  about  him.  He  threw  a  crab 
with  some  force,  and  it  went  much  nearer  the  mark  than 
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he  had  actually  intended.  In  fact,  it  went  so  near  the 
mark  that  it  hit  the  good  lady  a  sounding  whack  on 
the  forehead.  The  dish  of  corn  dropped  from  her 
hand  and  a  loud  roar  sounded  as  her  hands  flew  to  her 
head.  Turning  quickly,  she  lost  no  time  in  running  to 
the  Sacristy,  where  the  culprit  had  disappeared  to 
hide  in  the  large  press  in  which  were  hung  the  altar 
boys’  cassocks.  Quickly  he  covered  himself  with  a  few 
cassocks  as  he  sat  on  the  floor.  He  hoped  she  would 
think  it  was  a  pile  of  cassocks,  but  presently  his  hopes 
vanished  as  whack  after  whack  landed  on  his  partly 
protected  head.  He  surmised  that  he  was  being  beaten 
by  the  rough  hands  of  good  Mrs.  Canty.  Then  all  was 
silent  save  that  he  heard  footsteps  receding  from  the 
Sacristy. 

Later,  as  Mrs.  Canty  applied  cold  embrocations  to 
her  throbbing  head,  she  assured  her  assistant  with  seem¬ 
ingly  more  firm  conviction  than  usual  that  her  tormentor 
would  surely  end  his  days  in  prison.  In  fact,  just  at  that 
time  she  felt  that  perhaps  Mr.  Hooley  might  not  be  very 
far  wrong  in  his  prediction  of  the  gallows. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  James  Gabriel  Moran  left  for 
college,  and  many  prophecies  were  made  in  the  little 
town.  Mrs.  Canty  earnestly  requested  a  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  mark  her  words ;  he  wouldn ’t  be  there  very  long ; 
the  priests  at  St.  Thomas’  were  not  all  like  Father  Wil¬ 
fred;  they  wouldn’t  stand  for  any  rip-roarin’  nonsense. 
They’d  tame  him,  and  be  mighty  quick  about  it. 

But  the  years  passed  and  Jimmy  Moran  continued  his 
studies  at  St.  Thomas’,  and  there  came  no  hint  that  he 
would  be  asked  to  depart  before  the  time  specified  for 
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departure.  Indeed,  the  reports  of  him  that  came  were 
excellent.  In  time  he  became  one  of  the  very  best  half¬ 
backs  on  the  college  eleven  and  his  picture  appeared  in 
the  paper. 

“That  ’ud  be  to  his  likin’,”  said  good  Mrs.  Canty,  as 
she  held  the  paper  far  away  from  her  in  order  to  see  it 
the  better.  “That’s  just  like  the  game  for  him,  where 
they  tear  each  other’s  hair  out,  and  break  their  bones, 
and  get  laid  up  in  the  hospital.  I  might  have  known 
that’s  the  kind  of  thing  that  he’d  like.  No  wonder  they 
say  he’s  good  at  it.” 

At  the  end  of  his  college  course,  when  he  came  home 
for  vacation,  many  people,  not  unkindly,  wondered  what 
he  would  now  do.  Some  thought  he  would  be  a  lawyer; 
others  a  doctor. 

Every  Sunday  during  the  weeks  that  followed  he  went 
reverently  to  the  rails  and  received  Holy  Communion 
and  often  in  the  quiet  summer  evenings  he  was  found 
kneeling  silently  before  the  tabernacle.  When  autumn 

came  he  left  for  the  seminary  to  take  up  the  study  of 
theology. 

All  during  the  years  that  followed  many  prayers  went 
up  to  Heaven  beseeching  grace  and  strength  for  the  lad. 
He  was  the  first  boy  who  had  ever  left  the  parish  to  study 
for  the  priesthood.  The  hearts  of  the  people  were  with 
him ;  every  summer  he  had  come  home  for  vacation  with 
the  old  merry  smile  on  his  lips  and  the  same  warm  greet¬ 
ing  for  all.  He  was  their  own  boy  and  they  did  not 
realize  how  much  they  loved  him  till  the  summer  they 
watched  him  as  he  watched  and  prayed,  preparing  for 
the  serious  work  before  him. 
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The  twenty-ninth  of  June  that  year,  though  it  had 
rarely  happened  before,  was  fine.  And  it  was  a  gala-day 
in  Napan,  for  the  Bishop  had  come,  and  at  nine  o’clock 
he  was  to  ordain  to  the  holy  priesthood  Reverend  Mr. 
James  Gabriel  Moran.  Long  before  the  time  set  for  the 
ceremony  the  church  was  filled  with  people;  some  of 
them  had  come  from  other  towns. 

The  door  leading  from  the  Sacristy  opened,  quickly  the 
congregation  stood ;  up  in  the  choir  loft  the  first  solemn 
notes  of  the  Priests’  march  sounded  as  slowly  there  filed 
into  the  Sanctuary  a  procession  the  like  of  which  had 
never  before  entered  the  sacred  edifice.  Besides  the  altar 
boys  there  walked,  two  by  two,  a  great  number  of  priests 
—  old,  young  and  middle-aged.  Then  came  the  young 
levite  in  alb  and  cincture,  the  vestments  of  the  Mass 
folded  on  his  arm.  Lastly  came  the  Bishop,  very  im¬ 
pressive  in  his  great  flowing  robe. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  gave  one  sweeping  look  of  awe 
at  the  great  procession,  then  interestedly  they  were  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  youth  in  white  holding  on  his  arm  the  vest¬ 
ments  of  the  Holy  Mass.  And  to  the  eyes  of  many  came 
tears.  They  remembered  him  for  his  wonderfully  light¬ 
hearted,  boyish  ways.  They  saw  him  now  with  lines  of 
renunciation  drawn  about  his  mouth,  and  already  the 
weight  of  the  great  responsibility  of  the  salvation  of 
souls  seemed  to  bow  his  head  a  little.  His  every  move¬ 
ment  was  quiet,  reverent  and  humble.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
lad  there  glowed  the  fervor  of  his  intense  love  for  God. 

The  ceremony  continued.  The  people  saw  each  priest 
come  forward,  place  both  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
kneeling  candidate,  then  pass  to  the  side  of  the  Sanctu- 
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ary,  his  right  hand  extended.  They  saw  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  old  Father  Wilfred  as  his  venerable  hands  pressed 
more  lovingly  than  the  others  on  “Jimmie’s”  head.  They 
eagerly  watched  each  succeeding  ceremony  of  the  ordin¬ 
ation.  They  saw  him  hold  in  his  hands  the  chalice ;  saw 
his  hands  anointed  with  holy  oils,  and  finally  he  stood 
clothed  in  the  vestments  of  the  Holy  Mass,  empowered 
with  the  sublime  privileges  of  God’s  priesthood. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  so  many  people  wept 
silently  as  the  Bishop  drew  near  the  Communion  rails, 
accompanied  by  the  young  priest,  and  it  was  with  hearts 
filled  with  gratitude  and  love  that  they  knelt  and  re¬ 
ceived  Father  Jimmie’s  first  blessing. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  last  worshipper  had  left  the 
church  a  number  of  good  women  of  the  parish  moved 
briskly  about  the  kitchen,  helping  good  Mrs.  Canty,  who 
was  now  very  old,  to  prepare  the  great  dinner  for  the 
Bishop  and  all  the  priests. 

“This  is  indeed  a  great  day,”  said  one  of  the  eager 
workers. 

“It  is  that,”  chorused  the  others. 

Then  Mrs.  Canty  shuffled  into  the  center  of  the  group, 
where  she  could  have  a  more  commanding  view  of  all 
her  circle. 

“Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Canty,  “it  is  a  great  day.  The 
greatest  day  that  has  ever  come  to  this  parish.  I  can 
remember  Jimmy  since  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk 
and,  she  continued,  more  solemnly,  “I  always  said  he 
would  be  a  priest.” 
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